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Preface to Part A of the Chamba Gazetteer, 1910, 

The preparation of the Chamba Gazetteer was commenced in 190% 
by Mr. H, A. Rose, 0.'8., when that officer was entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of Gazetteer work in the Province genorally. Largely aided hy 
Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Church of Scotland Mission, Chamba, that officar 
had collected a mass of material and of text which waa thoucht sufficient 
to go to presa with. Printing was commenced, and Messrs. Hancock 
Prenter, O.5., and A. Campbell, C.S., were in turn entrusted with the 
task of editing. In 1906, however, Dr. Hutchison represeuted that, as the 
result of recent research, much of the text he had furnished was found to 
be incomplete, and he would prefer an opportunity {o put it into better 
form and also torearrange the matorials. Tt was, therefore, considered 
that the best course would be to reprint da novo, and to ask Dr, Hutehison 
if he would undertake to pass the whole work through the preas, This Dr, 
Hutchison very kindly consented ta do, and the present work is the result 
of his labours, rendered gratuitously since 1906. In sddition to re-writing 
the text which was to hand in 1906, Dr. Hutchison bas added @ largo 
amount of fresh and interesting matter, which has entailed much eare and 
research. or the articles on Archwology, Geology and Fauna the compila. 
tion is indebted, respectively, to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D., Superintendent, 
Archmological Survey, Northern Circle; the late Lieutonant-Goneral C. A. 
MeMahon, F\G.S., formerly Commissionor of Lahoro, and Colonel C. H. T. 
Marshall, late Superintendent of Chamba. The articles on Botany, Ferns 
and Forests were prepared, respectively, by Mr. J. BR. Drummond, 0.S., Mr, 
J.0. McDonell, Imperial Forest Service and Mr.O.G. Trevor, Conservator of 
Forests, Chamba. The contribution on the Dialects of tha State ia the work 
of the Rey. T. Grahame Bailey, B.D., Church of Scotland Mission, Wazirabad. 

Dr. Hutcbigon has requested that record may be mado of tha 
valuable assistance he has received from His Highness Raja Sir Bhure Singh, 

K.C.5.1., C.1E., who has taken the deepest interest in the work, and 
bas personally revised and checked tha greater part of the Gazetteer ag it 
passed through the pross: the articles on Administration and Revenus - 
being from his own hand, But the masia labour and responsibility of 
‘preparing the whole work bas fallen upon Dr. Hutchison, to whom Govern. 
ment and the Chamba State are under a debt of very great obligation. As 
Political Officer of the State I am well aware of the immense amonnt of 
time, attention and care which Dr. Hutchison has so conscientiously and 
gratuitously devoted upon the compilation, which is not only valuable us 
‘an official and statistical record, but is mado attractive to the historian, 
the antiquary and to the public generally. 

Lanone ; 0. G. PARSONS, LA., 
ed the Sth July 1910. § Political Officer, Chamba State, 
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CHAMBA. 
The following maps will be found useful for reference :-- 
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CHAPTER I-—DESOCRIPTIVE. 


eee Se 


Section A.—Physical Aspects. 





Chamba is one of the semi-independent Hill States under the CHPA:I, A. 


control of the Punjab Government. It is situated in the bosom 
of the Himflaya Mountains, between north latitude 32° 11’ 30” 
and 33° 13’ 6”, and east longitude 75° 49’ 0” and 77° 3’ 30.” The 
boundaries are as follaws :-— 

‘On the north-west and west, Jammu and Kashmir; the 
north-east and east, Ladikh, British-Lihul and Bara Bangwhal’;” on 
the south-east and south, the Districts of Kangra and Gurdaspur. 


The superficial area of the State is 3,216 square miles; with 


a population of 127,834, giving a proportion of 40:9 to the square 
mile, 

Chamba, the capital, and the only town in the principality, 
has a population of 6,000. It stands on a plateau on the right 
bank of the Ravi, 18 miles east of the Hill Station of Dalhousie, 
and about 50 miles from Shihpur, where the Ravi debouches on the 
plains. 

In shape the State is more or less of a rough oblong, contract- 
ed towards the north. The greatest length, from south-west to 
north-east, is about 70 miles; and the greatest breadth, from south- 
east to north-west, about 50) miles. The average length may be 
put at 65 miles, and the average breadth at 50 miles. Within this 
area, are comprised a small portion of the Bids’ Valley; a section 
of the Ravi Valley, which is the Chambé Valley Proper; anda 
similar section of the Chendb Valley, called Pangi and Chambé- 
Lébul. The territory is wholly mountainous, with altitudes ranging 
from 2,000 to 21,000 feet above sea level; the inhabited area 
reaching to 10,000 feet. 


Before describing the main ringes it will be convenient to 
refer briefly to a low range, called the Hathi Dhar, running to the 
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south of the Dhaula Dhar and parallel to it, at a-distance of 10 pnér 


miles as the crow flies, or 20 miles by road. This range, of which 
the highest pot is 5,256 feet, is really the inner ridge of the 
Siwalik area, and maintains an almost unbroken course from taluka 
Rihlu in Kangra to the Ravi. Near its eastern extremity a spur 
from the Dhaula Dhér joins it, almost. at right angles, forming 
the boundary between Chambé and Rililn, and the border line is 
continued along the crest of the Haéthi Dhar to the left bank“ of 
the Ravi, pereiing Chamba from the Kangra and Gurdaspur 
Districts. To the west the Ravi forms the boundary between 
Chamba and Jammu. i | 


The Hathi Dhir, like the other : anges, is steeper on its south- 


Features of — 


ern than on its northern flank. It is composed of sandstones ang ‘* ®*"8% 


The Dhanla 
Dhér, 


Foatures of 
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Cxuawaa Srare,] The Dhaula Dhar. [Pant A. 


conglomerates of tertiary age; and being of such low altitude, is 
covered with dense undergrowth and forest, chiefly Pinus longifolia 
and dwarf oaks, 


In the Chamba State the Himalaya Mountaing present three 
well-defined snowy ranges, which constitute the most striking 
orographical feature in the territory. These ran more or less 
Ssesial to one another, from south-east to north-west : and from 
80 to 40 miles apart, The first range—the one neareat the plains— 
is called the Outer A imalaya, or Dhaula Dhir, and in ingra is 
genorally spoken of as “the Chambé Range.” It separates the 
Faain of the Biis from that of the Rivi, The second range is the 
Mid-Himdalaya, or Pingi Range, the Pir Panjal of geologists, form- 
ing the watershed between the Ravi and the Chensb, The third is 
the Inner Hiuuilaya or Zinskar Range, between the Chendb and 
the Indus, Thess ranges are all in general continuity with the 
main Himilayan chains from the east, and are continued westward 
into Kashmir territory. 

The Dhaula Dhar begins on the right bank of the Bids, 
and running north by west forms the boundary between Mandi 
and Kulu, Atthe point where it gives off the Bara Bangéhal Ran, 





to join the Mid-Himilaya, it makes a sudden hend to the westward, 
and first touches Chamba territory on the western border of taluka 


Bangihal. From this point, for 36 miles, it forms the boundary 
between Kangra and the Chambé State. Opposite the western 
border of taluka Rihlu, the State boundary, which has followed 
the crest of the range, 18 deflected to the south as far as the easte 









end of the Héthi Dhar, and from this Point to the Ravi the Dhaula. 
Dhar is wholly in State terntory. Itnow gr 'y declines in 





height, finally endingon the left bank of the Rav{ near Dalhousie ; 
at 1i8 western extremity it is only from 5,000 to 8,000 feet in 
altitude. The Chatar Dhér, in Jammy territory, of which the 
Kund Kamlas peak, 14,241 foot. is a conspicuous object from 
Dalhonsie, is geologically a continuation of the Dhaula Dhar. 





outin clear and bold relief as 


cularly, from bebind the low ranges at itg base, which it over-tops 


by 18,000 feet. The lower slopes aro covered with forests of oak 


and pine; the sides are seamed with water-courses; while above 


all the lofty peaks rise in stern and rugged grandeur covered by 
Wastes of snow, or shoot up in massive pinnacles of bara granite, 
too steep tor the snow to rast on. . | 
Towards the north the general contour of the range presents 
a marked and striking contrast, The mountain sides are much 
less precipitous, and the spurs splay off in long and gentle slopes 
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which decline gradually tll they reach the Ravi. This abrupt CHAP. 1. A. 
and almost perpendicular drop on the southern flank, and the Physical 
more gradual decline towards the north, 184 veneral and prominent Aspects.” 
feature, more or less, of all the Himélayan ranges. Towards the  Foxtares ot 
western extremity of the Dhaula Dhér, where the height 15 50 se ctherte 
much diminished, the onks and pines su emount the range, clothing 
it, especially on the northern slopes, with dense forests, interspers- 
ed with rhododendron trees in great profusion; displaying in early 
spring a wealth of blossom that is very pleasing to the eye. 
The Dhaula Dhar is compused of gneissose granite, flanked 
on both sides by rocks of Silurian and Ousrboniferous age. The 

ite has a greyish appearance on exposure, and hence the name 
of the range, from the word dhaula, meaning grey. 

The Mid-Himalaya, or Pingi Range, 84 direct continuation — The Péngl 
of the main Himélayan axis. ‘After separating Kulu from [Ahul 3 
and Spiti, it enters Chamba territory on the western border of 
Bara Bangihal, and traverses the State, from south-east to north- 
west, for more than 60 miles. ‘This range divides the territor 
inte two large sections of unequal size, and severs these from eed 
other to such an extent that even in summer there is Comparative- 
l little sntercommunication ; while for four or five months im 
winter the passes are blocked with snow, and all intercourse, 
‘for the time, ‘gaat an end. The northern or smaller section, 
called Pingi and Chambé-Lahul, is then completely isolated from 
the outer world. So forbidding was this snowy Tange regarded 
sn former times, that every State official proceeding to Pangi on 
duty was granted fh epecial allowance, under the head of “ funeral 
expences, “ag he was not expected to returtl. Yor the same 


This range forma a second mountain barrier with magnificent  Featares of 
snowy peaks, Some ‘of which reach an altitude of 19,000 foet. ‘ee Para 
The mean elevation cannot be lesa than 17,100 feet; and the 
passes range from 14,328 to 17,000 feet. The only position from 
which & panoramic view of the range can be obtamed is fram 
Pdyankund, at the western end of the Dhanla Dhér, near Dal- 
honsie. Seen from this point, at a distance vf 80 or 40 miles, ; 
it is a grand and imposing spectacle, though the effect is 
softened and impaired by distance and the intermediate ranges, 
many of which attain a high altitude, In thia range aleo the 
southern flanks are abrupt and precipitous, while to the north, on 
the other hand, the spurs subside gradually to the Chandribhaga. 
After passing ont of the State the range continues its course west- 
ward to join the Pir Panjal Proper, with which it is in unbroken 
line, except where it is pierced by the Chandrébhiga at Kashtwir. 
“At the™point where the Pingt Range first touches State , Ts Mant 
territory it gives off the Mani Mahes Range to the south, which “*™8* 
he 





Ts 
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CHAP. 1, A, divides Chambi from Bara Bangihal as far as the Ravi; thence 
Physica) the boundary runs up to the summit of the Dhaula Dhér. 


en... On'the north-west border, where the Piingt Range leaves the 


pa territory, it gives off a brinch range to the south-west, called Digini 
i Dhar, which forms the boundary between Chambé and Bhadrawih™ 
iInJammu. Atits western «xtremi/y this range is connected with the 
Chatar Dhir by a short ridge, in which are the Padarf and Chatar 
Dhir Passes. Orographically the Dagini Dhar and Chatar Dhar are 
different sections of one continuous range, forming, with the Pangi 
Range, the watershed between the Ravi and-thea Chandribhi mi, 
The State boundary follows the crest of the Dagini Dhér to a point 
weet of the Padari Pass, where it is deflected toa spur from the 
ndge mentioned above, along which it runs, in a southerly direction, 
as faras the old fort of Prithyijor. Thence the Rowa etream forms: 
the boundary to its junction with the Siowa, and the latter to its 
junction with the Rivi; separating Chambi from Balor in Jammu. 
On the Trigonomotrical Survey maps the boundary near the Padari 
Pass is shown as following the crest of the ridge and doubt- 
loss this was the original, as it is the natural boundary; but the 
ine has now been thrown back into Chambd territory 4s far as 
Kundi Maral, a distance of six or seven miles from the Padari 
Pass. The change probably took place at the time of the ANNEXE 
tion of Bhadrawah by Jammu. The Paingf Range and the Digant 
Dhir are composed of silurian rocks, chiefly schists, slates, and 
Blaini conglomerate, 





hing nea The Inner Himiélaya, or Zoskar Range, is the moat direct 


continuation of the main Himalayan axis. After leaving the 

Sutlej it runs ina north-western direction, dividing Ladikh from 

Bpiti and Lihul. It then closes in the Chamba State for a 

, short distance, along its northern border, separating Chamba-Lahal 

| from Zinskar, and farther west forms the northern boundary of 
the Kashmir Valley. 

__ Features of This magnificent mountain chain is so masked by lofty ranges 

theBang, in front, that there is no pont from which any considerable 

porte of it can be viewed. ‘The mean altitude is about 18,000 

et, und some of the peaks rise to 20,000, The passes in Pingi 

. and Pidar are 17,000 to 18,000 feet, and are thus higher than those 

of the Pingi Range, and are also more difficult owing to the size 

ef the permanent glacier. Those in British-Léhul, on the other 

hand, are easy and practicable for laden animals. The range 1s 

chiefly composed of gneissose granite. aes 


» Spare from The boundary between Chambé-Léhul and British-Léhul is 
Range, | formed by a spur from the Zénskar Range, separating the Miyir 
anid the Kido Tokpo streams, and ending at the Tirot Néld on the 


() The names Chatar Dhar, Tundah, Digéai, and Sabo apply to only a eection of sack 
range. ee are here used generally for eonvenisnce of description, ti 
i) The wir of the mapa, | 
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Chandrébhéga ; whence the line ascends to the crest of the Pangi CHAP.1, 4. - 
Range. On the north-west border of Péngi a similar spur leaves p ey 

the Ziuskar Range near the source of the Danlong (Bhutna) Nalé, Aspects. 
and, running to the south of that stream, carries the border to the 

head of the Ganaur Nal4, which, from thiy point to the Chandra- 

phéga, is the boundary between Pangi and Pédar. Thence the line 

rises to the crest of the Pingi Range to follow the Daigani Dhar. 


Having now outlined the principal ranges in the State, it The inter 
remains to describe the intervening valleys. eee val: 

The greater part of the tract between the Hdthi Dhér and _ The Bits 

the Dhaula Dhar is in the Bids Valley, and, ¥ ith the addition of a Bhattfyat 
small portion of the lower Ravi Valley, forms the Bhattiyat Wizdrut, Wisdrat, 
which, in proportion to its size, 1s the most populous and fertile 
sub-division of the State. ‘The southern section of this area, 
composed of sandstone: and conglomerate, is an integral part of 
the Siwdlik, and has the same physical and botanical features. Its 
vegetation 18 semi-trepical, and the bamboo, the pipal, and the 
mango flourish luxurian tly in close proximity to the fir, the barberry 
andthe oak. Two crops are garnered in the year, the cereals chiefly 
grown being rice and maize, alternating with wheat and barley. 
The northern section contains the spurs from the main range, 
composed of silurian and carboniferous rocks, and, bemg more 
elevated than the other, is therefore more alpine im character. 
The cantonment of Bakloh is located near the line of contact of 
the sandstones with the older rocks. 

The region between the Dhaula Dhar and the Pangt Range The Révi 
constitutes the drainage area of the R&vi. It is occupied by the a 2 
spurs of the high ranges, splaying off at wll angles, snd inter- . 
mingling with one another in such a way that they lose all sem- 
plance of regularity or order. ‘They are intersected by deep narrow 
valleys, in which flow the various streams that bring down their 
tribute to the Ravi. Of these the largest is the Siul, which drains 
the whole of the north-western portion of the Chamba Valley. 

Examined more closely, this region is seen to be naturally _ Divition 
divided into three fairly distinct sections, corresponding to three oe Hoes 
out of the five Wizdrats of the State. This division is made by a 
spur from the Pingi Range, thrown off to the south about midway 
-n its course through the territory, which soon bifurcates, one 
branch running to the south-east and the other to the south-west. 

The first is the Tundth Range, which gradually declines, and 
finally ends on the R&vi opposite Chhatrart, from whence the line 
of separation is continued, by the Chirchind Nal, to the Dhaula 
Dhar; the other is the Saho Range, which comes to an end in the 
fork, at the ane of the Ravi and the Siul, the line being pro- 
longed to the Dhaula Dhar by the Chil and Kélétop Spur. ‘The 
ares embraced between these spurs is triangular in shape, with its 


- OBAP.1, A. 
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base nt the Dhaula Dhar, and forms the Chambé or Sadr Wisdrat, 
in which is situated the capital of the State, 


The portion to the north-west of the Saho Ran includes the 
entire basin of the Sin!, and is called the Chursh Wiz te 


The area to the south-east of the ‘Tundéh Range comprises 


the Valley of the Ravi from below Bara Bangthal, with its tri- 


botaries, the Bodhil and the Tundahen, os far down as tha 


Chirchind Nalé, near Cibatréri. This is called the Bribmaur 


Winira/, and is the oldest pores of the State, containing the 
ancient capital, It is also called Gadderin, or the country of the 
Gaddis. 

Barn Banetbal contains the head waters of the Ravi, and is, 
therefore, a part of the Ravi valley, but it never belonged to 
Chambé. It was formerly the northern province of a small 
Native State called Bingdhal, which was absorbed in Kuln and 
Mandf about A, D, 1700. The Bara Bangihal Range separates it 
from Kauln. 

The Ravi or Chambi Valley, os a whole, is fairly open, and 
the means of communication are good. The scenery is of a 
picturesque and varied character, presenting many delightfc] 
contrasts, Jn the lower Valley, at an elevation of 3,000 feat and 
under, the vegetation is semi-tropical, the wild olive, Pomegranate 
and fig mingling with the acacia, shisham, pipal and other 
trees found m the plains. Where they are open, the valleys 
arecovered with rich verdure which extenda up the mountain 
slopes, while interspersed are villages, each in the midst of its 
own cultivated area, lending an exceedingly pleasing appearance 
to the landscape. On the mountain slopes the fields are us sly 
of small size, and are arranged in terraces, the lower border 
of each being formed by a rougl wall to make the ground more 
level for ploughing. Tl 
containing more thin a dozen honses Tu most parts of the Rayi 
Valley, under 7,000 feet, two crops wre reaped. These are rica 
in the lower levels, with maize, wheat, barley and other ceraala 
higher up. Above 7,000 feet only one crop, as a rule, is garnered, 
The mountain sloves, especially those with a northern aspect, ara 
usually densely wooded; while those with a southern aspect are 
often quite bare, owing to their greater Pxpostre to ihe sun, 
Under 6,000 feet the trees most commonly found are Pinua 
longifolia, onk, holly, rhododendron and chespui ; ab a preater 
elevation pines and cedars form extensive -lores!8, and above. these 
are bivel and juniper The mountain sidve, especially at high 


altitudes, are carpeted with flowers of eyer hue, which come ont 
in great profusion as the snow melts and appears, Towering: 


over all'are mighty pinnacles of rock, rearing themsclyes to ¢ 
altitude of 19,000 feet, with vast fields of elacier and cntwabtee 


snow, This, in general outline, is what the region is like in Spring, 


12 villages, too, are diminutive, seldom 
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The region between the Pangi and Zanskar Ranges is some- — Pingi 

what of at irregular square, each side of which is about 35 miles. Téhul, 
It comprises the Valley of the Chandrabhéga through nearly 80 
miles of its course, from the Tirot Nala in British Léhul, to the 
Ganaur or Sansiri N4l4, ceparating Pdéngi from Pédar in Jammd., 
This area forms the fifth Wisarat of the State. It isin many 
respects very different from the Révi Valley. The Chandribhdga, 
throughout the whole of its course in the territory, flows sta 
higher level than the Ravi, being 9,000 feet above the sea at Tirot, 
and nearly 7,000 feet where it enters Padar. 

This region is divided into two parts, of nearly equal size, by Division 4 sto 
a lofty spur from the Zdnskar Range, called Gurdhar, with peaks ere 
of 21/000 feet, the highest in the State, running in a south-westerly 
direction between the Saichu and Miyar Nilds, and ending opposite 
Tindf. ‘The north-western portion, from Rauli™ to the Ganaur 
Nal, is Pangi; andthe south eastern, from Rauli to Tirot, is 
Chamba ~Lébul, 

Pangi is unique in its grandeur‘and beauty; in this respect far pangt. 
surpassing any other portion of the State. The scenery is sublime 
and umposing, and Nature appears in her wildest and grandest 
moods. Everything ison a stupendous scale. The ou sat river 
rolis slong in a deep and narrow gorge, lashing itself into fury 

against the sdamantine oliffs that confine it. Preeipices spring 
from the brink, in places almost perpendicular, to a height of one 


(1) Hanif is an tulnhablted grassy slope about halfway between Shor (Sacr} aud Tiad!, noi 
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or two thousand feel: on the lower ranges are grassy slopes of rich 
pasture with dense forests of pine and cedar, while high over all, 
the stern and majestic mountains, piled on one another, attain an 
altitude of 18,000 to 21,000 feel, rising far beyond the line of eternal 
snow: But.all is not snblimity and grandeur. Every few miles the 
traveller reaches fairly open nooks of surpassing beanty, which 
may have been smnall lakes in some by-gone age, while the river was 
cutting its way throug a recky barrier in front. ‘There the 
villages are chiefly to be found. ‘I'hese are few in number, and of 
amall ize, for the country i sparsely inhabited. The reads are 
just what one might expect in such a region, narrow and dan Tous, 
80 narrow indeed, {hatin some plies thete is barely room for two 
people to pass each other; in other parts the precipice afforda no 
space forn road, which has to be cerried along the face of the 
cliff, supported on iron bars fixed horizontally into the rock. 
Elsewhere the path crosses from ledge to ledge by means of 
frangarig, or narrow wooden bridges of a primitive and insecure 
kind, sometimes at a gildy height aly+ve tho torrent. Thera ara 
several beautiful sidy valleys in Pangi of which the principal are 
the Saichu, Parmaur, Hunan, nnd Sirdl Nalkis, all les ing up to the 
Ziuskar Rauge. Though narrow where they join ihe main valley 
they are fairly open higher up—and contain a considerable number 
of villages. Those near the head of each ndld pra occupied by 
Tibetans, called Bhot, anc for this reason are called § Bhotauri.” — 


The winter season in Paingi and Léhnul is very severe. Snow 
may begin to fall in the lower parts of the valley as early as 
October, but it does not lie permanently till Decemba;, Frows tliat 
tine till March or April the whole valley is deep under snow, and 
communication with the outer world, and even between the 
various centres of population, is com pletely suspended. During 
these months the penple are, for the most part, confined to their 
honses, but they move about when the snow has hardened under 
foot, and the weather is favonrable. They employ themgelyas 
chiefly in rope-making and other occupations which can be carried 
on indoors. Food provision for the winter months has, of course. 
to be made beforehand, both for themselves and their cattle, 
When epring sets in they scatter earth over the remaining heaps of 
snow to melt them, and clear the ground for ploughing and sowing, 


The crops grown in Pangi are chiefly wheat and harley with 
phulan, bres, elo and mazar. There is as a rule only one hare tire | 
the year, though im places two are reaped. ‘The wheat and barley 
crops are sown late in the nigiges aud are reaped in the following 
dune or July, after which a orop of phulan or hres bacaanses 
and reaped in October. Mi nrc 


The pastures of Pangi are considered to be very rich, awa 
those on fhe highex moutitain slopes. Each villages pe seit 
own adwari, or summer pasture, in these uplands, where all the shoep 
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and cattle are taken in the early summer, and kept till late in the CHAP.1Ay. 
autumn, Many other pasture-grouuds, called gdhay, are let out Pirvsion: 
every year hy the State to shepherds from the Révyi Valley, who | Aspects. 
eriss the Pangi Range in great numbers, with their flocks, in order 
t spend a month or six weeks in thea rich uplands, They nsually 
arrive in duly, and return in September into the Ravi Valley. 
Thence they move by ensy staves over the Dhaula Dhdr into 
the Siwilike, and as far as the edge of the plains, arriving 
there in November and December. The return journey is begun in 
February. | | 


Chambé-fdihul is the lower half of the province of that name,  chambs. 
the upper half being British territory, having previously formed a Mbel 
part of the Kingdom of Kili. This division into two parts, pro- 
bably took place about A. D. 1680. The physical features are 

_ similar to thost of Pangi, except that, while the lower portion of 

Jahul is narrow and precipitons, the upper portion is wide and 

open. ‘The muuntain slopes are also much loss densely wooded, 

owing to a more scanty rainfall, and to Lilul, asa whole, bemg at 

| a higher altitude. ‘The forests are chiefly composed of pines and 
pencil cedar and are generally confined to the northern slopes of 

_ the Péngi Range. The ‘prinicipal side valley is the Miydr Ndlé, 

| which though vory narrow ‘at its month is quite open farther up, 

and is chiefly inhabited by Tibetans, | 

_. The cereals grown in Libul are chiefly wheat and barley gop 

with phulan, bres and elo, and the land yields only ono erop in 

the year. 


Pastares, 























_, Phe-pastores in the higher mountains are considered yery Dunkirk 
rich and nutritious, and numerous gdhars are visited by shepher¢ 
with their flocks, 


In the hills, the landseape is always interesting and there is 74, highs 
endless variety to charm the eye, but nothing on the ordinary stages passe, 
can compare in beauty ond grandeur with the high passes, A 
genernl description applies more or leas to all of them, the P, fingt 
nange being referred to. Beginning the ascent. from: the last 
rillage, at 7,000 feet, the rovd rises through forest, or up a long 
nd narrow ravine, or it may be over steep grassy slopes, The 
tree line is reached. at 11,500 feet, and then the forest ends, and 
the traveller emerges on the mountain side. Here he will pass the 
night at an elevation of 12,000 feet. Above bum tower the massive 
recky pinnacles of the high range with their drapery of snow, 
While glaciers. fill the hollows between them. Below, the hills and 
valleys of the lower ranges, tlirongh which he has. come, stretch 
far imto the distance, till the boron of vision is limited by 
the Dhaula Dhiir, 30 or 40 miles away. The mountain slopes 
round him, too, are simply fascinating im the rich expanse of 
floral verdure which they present. Though hare as regards trees, 
the ground is carpeted with flowers ot every hue, reminding 
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CHAP.T, A. one of a beautiful meadow in Wngland in early summer. The 
hysical 4'esemblance is all the more stri ing, 38 nt that altitude the 
Aspects. flora is essentially that of a cold temperate climate. ‘The profusion 
the nig, of this floral display diminishes with the increase of altitude, but 
passes. many beautiful species are found almost up to the summit of the 
passes, where the rocks ura free from snow. The second day's 
ascent is steep and trying for it is over snyw and at an altitude 

which causes oppression of breathing and exhaustion, By and 

by, the traveller reaches the higher suow ahi with the great 

pinnacles in close proximity, and is now on the ermanont glacier. 
he scene is awe-inspiring. No sound disturbs the stillness, except 
that of the falling rock and avalanche. The coolies even are 
silent till they reach the top, for Bhagvati, tho presiding deity, 
disapproves of any noise within | . great toil the 
summit is gamed at 14,000 to 17,000 feet, and a panorama, in its 
beauty and grandeur far surpassing any possible ota hea 

e pa 





before him. So extensive ia the Prospect from some of | 

that the vision reaches beyond the intervening ranges to the south, 
und, on @ clear day, even the great rivers of the plains may be seen 
at a distance of 1UU miles glistening in the sunshine. ‘Towards the 
north, on the other hand, the outlovk is limited and, except on 


the snowy peaks in the immediato vicinity. From the passes ad 
however, a more or less extonsive view 18 obtained of the Chandri- 
bhiga Valley. Tho descent on the northerr : 
and less interesting than the ascent, but it, too, has its own apecial 





ty and poor in com; ison with that which bas been 
11,000 feet the tree line is again reached, and the 
road then descends raynidly to the Chandribhiga Valley, Later in 
the summer, and before winter has set in, most of the posses in the 
Pingi Range aro almost entirely clear of snow, and crossing them is 
then comparatively easy, and free from much of the discomfort 
poet unavoidable at an earlier part of the season. The floral 
display, if not so fresh in its bloom, is still exceedin gly nich and 

pleasing, and udds greatly to the delights of the joinery! 
Tho passes in the Zdnskar Rano have special features of 
P oe : ze srt : : AD: 
the Zioakar their own. Being higher than those of the Pingi Range, the per- 


is limited, being confined to the peaks’ near the pass. The flora 
mm the southe es | ugh, owing to a 
scanty rainfall and more arctic conditions, it is not go luxuriant 9s 
on the outer ranges, 
Pessoa io tho In the Dhaula Dhér most of the passes are clear of suow in 
_‘- Samer: extensive views are obtained of the Siwiliks in one 
direction and the inner mountains in the other. | 
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The portion of the State to the south of the Dhaula Dhér ts, 
as already stated, within the basin of the Bids, and is drained by 
two small tributaries of that river, the Chakki and the Dairh. 
These streams take their rise in the Dhanla Dhér, the Chakki to 
the east of the Chudrf Pass, and the Dairh near the Rihin border, 
and, flowing south, pierce the Hithi Dhdrto make their way 
through the Siwéliks tothe Bids. They are only mountain torrents 
containing little water, unless after heavy rain or in the rainy 
season, when they may be impassable for days. Such floods come 
down very suddenly, and the rivalet of the morning may be a 
rushing torrent before evening sets in. 


The Itdvi is pre-eminently the river of the Chambé State, and 
with its tributarise, drains the whole of tha Chamba Valley Proper, 
between the Dhauls Dhar and the Pingf Range. The name * Rityvi’ 
is identical with ‘Irriwati,’ and in itsupper reaches the river is 
generally called Rauti or Irauti, It takes its rise in the Mid- 
Him#laya and Bara Bangihal Ranges, the latter range separating 
it from the Bids in Upper Kulu. ‘The main source is thus in Bara 
Bangthal, ond it is already a stream of oOnsiderable size when it 
enters Chambé territory. It flows, in a northwesterly direotion, 
throngh the il¢yas of Bara Banso, Trehta and Ohanota to Ulansa, 
where it is joied by two large tributaries, the Budbil and the 
Tondihen. Thereafter the Rivi flows on, with augmented force 
and volume, through a narrow gorge to Chhatrirf, Below this 
point the valley is a little more open, and after passing Pitr, Rakh, 
and Mahla, the river trends to the north, and rs ha Chambé, 
which is picturesquely situated on its right bank. Here it 
receives the Saho or Sal from the Saho Rnnge, and the town 
stands on a platean near the junction of the two rivers. The valley 
is fairly open for some miles above and below the capital, but at 
Rijnagar it again becomes narrow. Here the river trends to the 
west, and soon ofterwards is joined by the Siu, its largest 
tributary, Still flowing westward, it touches Jammu territory at 
the point whore the Siowa stream, forming the boundary, falls into 
it from the north, It then bends to the s:uth-west, and, skirtmg 
the terminal spurs of the Dhanla Dhar, separates Chamba from 
Jammo, and finally leaves the State at Keri, to debouch on the 
plains at Sh4hpur. From Sindhira to Shihpur, a distance of 25 
miles, the Ravi ia navigable in spring and autumn for a khatnau, 
or bed-raft. his is a light chdrpaf resting on and lashed to two 
dreins, or inflated sking, and on it the traveller sits, while itis 
piloted by two men swimming alongside. The journey can be 
accomplished in 7 hours and is practicable only when the river is 
fairly low, and the water not too cold for the men. During the 
winter months the Réyiis usually very low, and the water clear 
and transparent. It can then be forded in some places near 
Chambé by horses and men. With the approach of summer the 
‘snow on the high ranges begins to molt, while the colour of the 


Tho Ravi, 
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OMST A‘ water changes to a mnddy* Brown, and the volume ‘rapidly 

Physical increases, Tho mMiximum is reached in the rainy season, when 
) pAspects. floods of:a: destruct: yu character ate not uncommon, The | nig 
j= © being steep harm is'seldom done to sultivation, but the bridges are 
ites often carried away, causing heavy loas, From the end of Sep- 

tember the Ravf assumes its neyal Winter appearance, 

ame _ There is fair fishing from Chamhé downwards, and the 

*mahdstr ia often cought. 

Cromai ngs, - The Révi is crossed in ita upper roaches by a permanent 
frangart at Channir, and a tem rary frangari at Thiri, which is 
replaced by a jhiila, or twig bridge, on the rise of the river at the 
beginning of the rains. hore are good swooden cantilever bridges 
at Gurdla, Churi, and Bagea; and a wire suspension bridge at 
Mabla. A handsome iron Suspension bridge spans the river at 
Chambé, erected in A. D. 1895 at a cost of Ra, 80,000. There is 

> # wire suspension bridge at Chaurah, north of Dalhousie; a 
jhila at Piur, and a gurire at Sern and alsa at Hat, below the 
junction of the Siowa, During winter the Crossing may be made 
on dreins, or inflated skins, at several places below: Chambi, 
where the current is smooth, and the banks are flat. Such aces 
are not numerous, as the Révi is 4 tumultnous river with a rocky 
channel, which makes crossing dangerous, 

Tn its course from Bara Bangdhal to Chambé, the Rityi js 
joined on the left bank by a stream from each of the passes in tho 
Dhetula Dhar. Those are al] of smn! | Rize, arid the only orses 
deserving special mention jx the Chirvhind Nila, near Chhatrari, 
Which forms tho boundary of the Brihmanr Wizdéra/, | 

Tributarios The tributaries on the night bank are larger and more import. 
a meat ant, “Chief among them are the Budhil and the Tondthen, Pho 
Budhil takes its Tise om the slopes of the Mid-Himélaya neg the 

Kukti Pass, and at Harser it recerves, on its left bank, the amall 

Stream’ fron’ the sacred lake of Manji Mahes, sitnated beneath the 

Kailis peak at an elevation Of 13,000 feet. ‘Tran miles lower jp 

passes Brihmaur, and aoon afterwards. mingles its Waters with the 


the Tar.dth Valley, which is fairly open, joins the Riv; 4 little ~ 
lower down than the Radhil. It, too, js abo 
Next in ordér is the Beljedi, joing above Ohiri, and the Saho op 
Sd] from the Saho Range, which meets the Ravi at Chambi, aftay | 
acourse Of about 15 mil 

The Sin). The Sin] is the largest tributary of the Ravi, and brings down 
the entire drainage of the north-western portion of the 1 | 
Valley. Rising on the top of the Padari Pasa, it Hows south. 
eust through a narrow ravine, to 7 Ip pasite : 
mikes a clirve tound-the end of a long ridge, and flows on, 
At An acute angle to its original course, to jom the Révi at ‘Télerg 


we i 
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Weeden bridges at Langéra, Bhent, Bhandal, Kaler, Salor and 
t Kothi,. and by a gufurwat Palai in ‘rind. ) 


°° Rach of the tributaries of the Révf and tho Sinl receives many 
S rim sa its course and forma the main artery of a separate 


The Chandribhiga is the name by which the Chendb is known _, The Chand- 
fin the hills. Tt rises near the top of the Bard Lécha Pass in British “SM 
Lahn), hy two heads, the Chandra and Bhiéga. These unite at 
Tindi and form one river of great size and yolume, which flows 
dmmediately t6 the north of the Mid-Himélaya acd parallel to it. At 
‘Tirotit enters Chamld-Lihnl and pursnes p westerly course to 'Thidi, 
after which if turns to the north. The river valley is open to 
Margrion ;. below this point_it contracts to a narrow gorge, with 


reerpitous clits, ns fir as ‘Tindi, where there is an open expanse 
on the left bank: for-severa!l miles. From Tindt to Shor, 17 miles, 
1s wild and rugged, AtShor and Porthi there are villages on the 
right bunk, and the valli:y again becomes narrow as far as Mindhal 
and Sauch. Froin this-point it is more open, and ‘the river flows 
on in a novth-westerly direction, throug], picturesque scenery, past 
Kilar and Darwas, to the Ganaur or Sangiri Nala, where it leaves 
the territory, ‘hence it continues ite course through Pidar, Kasht-. 
wirand the outer hillsin Jammu territory, to debouch on the 
plains at Akndr. 
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_ Gold in small quantities is found in the (handriblidiga, and Gold wab- 
gold-washmg, on a small scale, is carried on at some places in ™* 


‘State territory, 59 well as in British-Lahul. 
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CHAP. I, A. The bridges are on the usual cantilever principle, and are found 
Phyaical at Triloknath, Silgrfon, Pirthi, Mindhal and Kilar, with jhilas at. 
Aspects. Tindi and Shor. 
ition On its right bank the Chandrabhaga is joined by sev eral streams 

on right bank. from the Zinskar Ranze and its branches. The most important _ 

of these is the Miyaér Nélé, which takes its rise from a ‘ge glacier f 
and flows through an open valley for 40 or 50 miles, meeting 7 
the Chandrabhéga at Udaipur. Next in size is the Saichu Néf v4 
joining the main river at Sauch. Lower down are the Parmau : 
Hunan, and Surél streams, and finally the Ganaur or Sansdri f z 
Nalé, forming the boundary. ‘ . 
Spipedsy On the left bank the Chandribhiga receives a small iceat Mh 
from each of the snowy passes in the Péngi Range. The chief of 
these are the Chobia and Kalicho streams at Triloknéth; the 
Harser, Drati and Mathu streams near Tind{f ; and the Cheni and 
Sich streams ne:ir Mindhal and Kilér. 
The jhule. —__ Jhulas or swing bridges are very Common in the State, both in 
the Chamba and Péngi Valleys, anda description of one of them will 
be interesting. ‘(hey are usally made of the flexible twigs of the 
willow, orany other similar tree, whose slender branchen can be twist- 
edinto arope. Of these three strong cables are mada, varying in 
length according to the breadth of the river where it is to be spanned. 
One of these cables is for walking on and is placed lowest, while 
the other two are at a slightly higher level, one on each side, for 
the hands to clutch. They are fixed on each bank to a stont 
wooden beam laid at right angles, and weighted down with stones, 
The cable for stepping on i- composed «f four or five smal] ropes, 
laid flat with each other, and tie. together at short intervals by 
twig bands, to make it easy and safe for the foot to rest on. This 
cable is suspended on a level with the river banks. The other two 
cables are made of small ropes twisted round each other, and, after 
leaving the beam to which they are fixed, rise to cross a wooden 
fork which raises them to a higher level than the first cable. 
They thus form strong-haid rails to give confidence ag well as - 
support. Slender twig ropes pass from one side-cable under the 
foot-cable to the other side-cable, at intervals of about a yard, 
As the side-cables have a tendency to come together in the 
middle, a piece of wood is fixed vetween them to keep them apart, 
and the crossing of this obstacle is a great difficulty to a beginner 
im mountain travel. These jhilas are sometimes as much as 30 
or 40 yards in length, and high above the torrent; and crossing 
them needs a steady head and great care. They are renewed 


renewed ; or from too many people crowding on it at once. A sad 
accident occurred a few years ago in the Upper Réyi Valley from 


(1) Several of these ndlds have two names, thas the Sard! NAlé is also alled Lujdr Nélé. 
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crowding, in which many lives were lost. Not more than two, or CHa4P.I, A 
three, should attempt to cross a jhi/u at the same time. Physical 


The gurtrz is another kind of swing bridge infrequent use, and 
consists of a strong ropeof many strands suspended across the river, The s**. 
and fixed at each end in the same way as the jhila. From this hangs | 
a coil of rope, attached to a wooden ring which slides along the main 
rope. To this ring are fixed drag-ropes from each side of the 
river, and the traveller being seated in the coil is hauled across 
through mid-air by men on the bank. The sensation of crossing 
is not a pleasant one, and occasionally an awkward accideut happens, 
* such as the breaking of the drag-rope when the passenger is half | 
way across. This kind of swing bridge is called a gurvriéi in the 
Chamba State, but is named differently in other parts of the hills. 
The frangart has already been referred to, and is in very Thetrangaf. 
~ common use in the hills, Two beams are laid from bank to bank, 
parallel to each other, and about two feet apart. On these 
are placed pieces of wood cross-wise, which may or may not be 
lashed to the beams. There are no railings, and, if the trangart 
is at some height above the torrent, the crossing is often a mutter 
of difficulty. 
There are in the State a few mountain tarns, such aS those of Lakes. 
Khajidr and Mani Mahes : but no lakes of any size. 


The structural features of the Chamba State fall imto line — Georoer,() 
with the geological characters of the north-west Himilayas. Its 7ertity | 
leading features are the same, whilst local details vary from pomt and conglo- 
to point. Along the southern margin of the mountain region we ™*='** 
find the Lower Siwédlik, or Na&han sandstones, and the Upper 

Siwdlik conglomerate, in contact with the old Himflayan rocks, the 

line of junction between them bemg a reyersed fault, the older 
Himélayan rocks thus appearing above the Tertiary beds. 

Although the line of junction is a fault, the line also indicates 

the original limits of deposition of the Tertiary beds, they having 

been deposited against the Himdlayan rocks, which formed a 

rising area during the deposition of the Tertiary sediments. 


Along the southern margin, in the Dalhousie area, the In contact. 
imélayan rocks in contact with the Tertiary zone are altered inca he. i 
lavas to be presently described. The Tertiary beds im contact 

with the volcanic series usually belong to the Nahan or Lower 
Siwdlik series, but in the Chudri (Chaohari) section, the Siwélik 
conglomerates are directly in contact with the Trap, the lower 
‘Nahan beds having been probably cut out by the fault above ° 
referred to. ‘The dip of the Nahan beds in contact with the trap is 
perpendicular, or nearly so. ‘lo the east of Samdot in the Chuari- 
Sihunta section, where the trap dies out, the Tertiary cong lomerat 

are in contact with the Carbo-Triassic limestone series. 


































(2) By the late Lieut.-General C, A, McMAHON, F.R.S,, F.G.8., Commissioner of Lahore, 
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CHAP.LA ' The trap rocks are in contact with the Tertiary series on the 
sical. northern side of the main boundary fault, and attain their greatest 
Aspects. thickness between Kandi and Nivéli, the latter bemg four miles to | 
abe Volcanic the east of the river Révi. The band rapidly narrows after it 
— crosses the river at Kairi, and bending round to the west, 18 last 
seen in the bed of a stream that flows into the Révi at Kairi, and 
forms the boundary between the Kashmir and the Chamba States, 
From Chambi the outcrop strikes in a south-east direction, but in a 
somewhat waving line, passes below the Mami dik-bungalow to 
about four miles to the south of Chusri, and onwards +l it dies 
out between Samfot and Sihunta, 
Weathering The trap is a compact rock of reenish-grey colour on its 
ofthe trap. fractured ia tp with occasional =itiers sire in it. It 
usually weathers from a light-brown to a rusty-brown colour, but 
sometimes it varies from sage-green to a purplish neutral tint. 
The sage-green variety scarcely weathers at all. Amygdules’ 
abound near the upper and- lower boundaries of ‘the rock, and are: 
oceasionally to be seen in the ‘mope central portions. There are 
four varieties of these. am ygdules, white. red, and white with red 
borders, and green centres with red borders, the two first mentioned 
being the mos: common. The rock gives no surface indication of 
bedding. he specific gravity of these lavas ranges from 2°76 to 
2°37, their average being 2°83. 
Microscopic... ‘The microscopic examination Of numefous thin slices of these 
2 ipa) rocks shows that they are true lavas which were poured out on-the 
surface of the earth. They consist of crystals of augite and 
triclinic felspar which mutually loterpenetrate and SLow that they 4 
crystallized simultaneously, embedded in what appears to have 
been a glassy base. The rocks are all highly altered = none of the 
augite is fresh, and tlie felspar prisms are more or less kaolinised. 
The base or groundmass has been highly altered by aqueous or 
hydro-thermal agencies, and converted into humerous secondary 
products, among which may be mentioned epidote, chlorite 
serpentinous matter and leucoxene. The felspars are often frayed 


at the ends and sometimes of feathery structure, indicating rapid © 


have sustained throughout their outcrop, if conclude that they must | 
be of considerable age, the MACrOscopical features thus supportince > ~ 
the stratigraphical evidence on this point. The amygdules seen in 
these rocks contain zeolites and quartz, the latter Gontamineiee 
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intercalated slates, which are abundantly met with in the Himalayas. | 
but which, being generally unfossiliferous, it ig almost iapoenble 
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to decide to which portion of the series “any particular outcrop ‘OHAP, LA. 
should be rolegated, and I propose to retuin this term for the ‘pueceal 
various outcrops of this series found iu the Chambs area, ye born oh st 


Inthe Dalhousie neighbourhood the rock in contact with tho ,Teke*# 
yoleinic series south of yaynnea if a quartzite, for the most is 
part of white colour, which appears to correspond with the 
quartzite seen in the Simla region at the base of the Krol series, and 
at the base of the Kiol seriesin Kashmir, ‘hen follows a thick 
outerop of the Carbo-Triassic series, consisting of slates and 
limestones, the latter being in bands of from 200 to 250 feet thick, 
composed of beds only about two inche- in thickness, 





Caamna Sraze.] 


These limestones are dark-blue in colour and are indistinguish. Colour of the 
able from the Krol seriea of the Simla ares, and corres. 2™™"™ 
pond closely with Mr. Lydekker’s description of the Kiol serisa in 

Kashmir. Hine slates are intercalated between the limestone hands 

The outerop of the Carbo-Trinssic series extends in a south. Extension 
direction, from the Riivi area to the neichbourhood of Sihunta “ete onetwand. 
it dwindles in width to a band of between 40 and 60 yards in the 
latter locality. The trap there also disappears and the Siwaliks are 

in contact with the Carbo-Triassic series, . 


The slates along the eastern, and occasionally along the we Coatour of the 
margin of the Carbo-Triassic¢ Outorop under descesoeon ar ea oi coe 
colour, and disintegrate under the influence of water to black shales 
that remind one of the black “orish rook” of Mr. Medlicott's 
infra-Krol series of the Simla area. One also finds sometimes in 
the Dalhousie aren pale-blas to biuish-white wafery shales, the 
iron in which oxidizes on exposure to yarions shades of red, yellow 
and brown, similar in sppearancs to the wafery slates seen in the 
Simla area at Solon. ‘These probably represent Mr. Lydekker’s 
*polychroio slates” of Kashmir, | 

‘The blue slates dip first W., then perpendicular. and Analle Dm of he 
Rei eRe = or B. 11° 3S. dip. The black ses dip ose e saton 





cs, 





Proceeding northwards the rocks of tha Carbo-Triassic series 


are succeeded bya baud of gneissose-granite, the din of wh granite, 
varies from aboot H.11°S. io 8. K. OP OF Which Geter baad 
{bis sometimes in contact with a black slate alluded to mbar. rue postion 


ig sometimes in direct contact with the limestones themselves, 874 thickness 
Lt forms 42 contnwoONs outsrop ranging from 400to AO0 feat | 

thickness, From the ridge above Banétu itrans-Rivi), whore if 

is seen stretching away In the direction of Mandoh, its thickness 

remains steady, and it is well seen on the new cart road south of 
Danidra, and ou the ridge between Bulidra and Kailn. 


signs Dol ; nm It then thins 
Cr nsiderably auc the outcrop on the bridle road north-east of Tula 
might easily be overlooked. On the eastern side of the ridge, how~ 
Syer, tt crops up in uw very prominent way on the old, and now 
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I saw no trace of it on the road to Sihunta, though the road 
verses all the rock series from the Siwaltks upwards, — The 
imneissose-pranite o£ the outer bund 18 a rock of decidedly SNeissoRe 
fispect. ost hand-specimens would be classed aa streaky SNEED : 

Olhers are more granitic in stricture, and some are porphyritio 
granitoid gneisses, 

Microscopils When examined under the mi¢roscope the rove is seen to be 
*ppsranes. composed of quartz, felspar, biotite and muscovite, ard the quartz 

generally predominates over the felspar, though hand-specimens 
might be found in which the reverse is the ease. Orthoclase, inclad- 
mg Microcline, largely predominates over triclinic elspar, the 
quarta exhibits micro-tesselated structure, tho minute grains showing 
A tendeticy to hexagonal shape, Crypto-crystulline mica ocours in 
all specimens. It is drawn ont into strings, as is also lencoxene and 
ferrite, and accentuates the appearance of flixior-strneture present- 
ed by thin slices under the microscope. Mugnctite, ferrite and 
garnets are present in all specimens, and schorl occurs in some of 
han Liquid cavities with movable Wabbles are of common 
occurrence in the rock, and are found not only in the quartz, but 
&lsom the felspar, garnet, schorl and muscovite. ‘This fact imdi- 
cates that the granite, prior to its consolidation, was in a high 





state of esta rte fusion, and contained a large amount of 
water. The rock gives evidence of having been subjected to con- 
siderable strain, which shows itself in the crumpling of leaves of 
nica, the bending Of the twinning planes, and fracture ‘of felapar 
crystals. Further remarks on the fovisscse-granite will be made 
Whon I come to speak of the other outcrops. 

The Sitorian Between the outer band of gneissose-pranite, and the mmn- 
outcrop of the granite at Ddyankund, there intervenes an ascending 
eries of mica-schists, fine-grained arenaceous rocks and slates, 
some of which, near Dalhousie, form good roofing slates, and closals 
resemble the slates of the Simla area. — 


seme = The Jower beds of this series were probably metamorphosed 





of 
we Srenii®’ this, both dark and silvery, sch ta, 
and needles and crystals ‘of rutile: the beds in contact 
Branite especiaily contain minerala dommon in the ¢ 
Buch as biotite, muscovite, crypto-crystallme mica and parne 
frst sight this Section would suggest the idea that the oute ban 
of pneissose-granite is, conformable continuation of the mien-s iste 
above it. But after a careful study of thin slices of nimerous 
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of contact-metamorphism, has been intruded into by a mass of Saeed 
wide. it rapidly narrows in its north-western extension from 
Dalhousie as the Riviis approached, and where that river is croased 

by it, it has become reduced to a band of 950 fest in thickness, and 

a little further to the west the outcrop actually visible on the 
hill-side is only 100 feet in width. Further to the westward, 
however, it gradually expands again, and when it crosses the 
Chamba boundary it Has attained a width of at least 500 feet. 


The gneissose-granite is almost always decidedly porphyritic,  Structare of 
though it occasionally passes into a fine-grained, non- porphyritic rock, ‘B® 7 
The matrix is usually a granite of moderately large grains (never 
coarse), but occasionally it becomes so extremely fine-grained that 
the rock assumes, to the unaided eye, the BPpHRTENSe of a felspar- . 
porphyry. Inthe perfectly granitic varieties t ie porphyritic crystals 
of ele ar, which sometimes attain a length of from 3 to 34 inches, 
orient in all directions, and present sharply rectangular forms. 


From the porphyritic-granitic and non-porphyritic-granitio Folistion, 
varieties, the rock passes by gradual transitions into a more or less 
foliated granite, The passage from one variety to the other is often 
apparently capricious; but even in the most perfect granitic masses 
a tendency towards foliation may sometimes be observed. 
Speaking generally the granite of the inner outerop is foliated 
along both margins, and the foliation becomes intense where the 
band contracts on the north side of the river Ravi to a width of 
250 feet. At this point it passes, on its western margin, into 
what, from its microscopic aspect, would be called a mica-schist. 


This granite, which bears internal evidence when examined , Evidence of 
under the microscope of being an igneous rock, is an undoubted igneous origin 
intruder into the sedimentary beds in which it appears. It not only 
caused abundant contact-metemorphism in them, but it sends off 
tongues, veins and dykes into these rocks. It has also, in its passage 
through the slates and schists, torn off and carried along with it 
large splintery frngments of these rocks. . 

In the Chudri section, where the porphyritic-granite has along pyon 
ists, fragments of these rocks may be actually seen in the process 
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of being broken off and floated away by the granite, Whether the 
porphyritic and non-porphyritic varieties of the granite represent 
mere phases of cooling, or whether they indicat a mixture of two 
magmas, May perhaps be open to question; but as in the Sihunta 
section the porphyritic variety is seen to be intrusive m the non- 
porphyritic fine-grained granite, the latter view seems the more 
probable, | 

Under the microscope the granite is found to be composed of 
orthoclase, oligoclase, microcline, quartz, biotite, muscovite, 
magnetite, ferrite, zircon, sphene, augite (one slice only), epidote 
and zoisite (in a few slices). In some localities biotite predominates, 
and in others muscovite, Magnetite, garnets and apatite are 
present as accessory minerals, and schor! is abundant in the granitic 
varieties. The presence of ilmenite may also be inferred from the 
occasional existence of leucoxene. 


Under the microscope the granite yields abundant evidence of 
Strain, pressure and shear or traction. The ¢winning planes of the 
triclinic felspar are sometimes bent - ‘elspars are frequently cracked 
or fractured, and occasionally the pieces are pushed over like books 
on a shelf, whilst crumpled mica may be seen which has been 
completely bent, and one end folded over on the other like a sheet 
of notepaper in an envelope: 


_A prominent characteristic of every variety of the Dalhousie 
nena Dace even the most granitic, is the presence of what I 
have called in my paper by the short term of crypto-crystalline mica. 
It is mostly a form of muscovite, though the imperfectly crystallized 
material of biotite is occasionally present in ropy masses, This 
crypto-crystalline mica yaries from a pale-buff toa pale-grey colour, 
and it has a superficial resemblance to the base of some felsites and 
rhyolites. In its typical form, though its double refraction is strong, 
no definite crystals of mica can be made out : and the lesflets, under 
polarized light, melt into each other and exhibit no definite shape. 


This crypto-crystalline mica passes into a micro-crystalline 
condition in which the leaflets, though of extreme microscopic size, 
have a distinct individuality of their own. It flows in wavy lines, 
and frequently embraces in its streams large crystals of muscovite, 
quartz-grains, and other minerals - thin slices of the rock under the 
microscope, owing to these wavy lines of crypto-crystalline mica, 
often show a pronounced fluxion “structure. Another characteristic 
of all specimens of the Dalhousie granite is the micro-tesselated 
structure of some of the quartz. 
crypto-crystalline mica ; that is to 
flows in streams round 
between larger oraing of 


ay, in the foliated specimens it 
the larger minerals, fills the interstices 
quartz, and stops the cracks in felspars. 


The view I take of the cause of the foliation observed in parts 
of the Dalhousie rranite and its other structural peculiarities is that 
the eruption of the granite took Place along a fault in the Silarian 


It behaves very much as the. 
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slates. ‘The granite had partially consolidated before it was moved CHAP I A. 
into place: large porphyritic cry stals of felspar end numerous micas Physical 
and quartz-praims hd formed : the semi-plastic mas: was subjected to Aspects. 
enormous pressure : the mica was crumpled, the erystals of felspar Caneeof the 
were sometimes cracked and ruptured : and so much of the micaceous folietion, 
silicious materials as remained unconsolidated were forced into the 

rents made in the already formed materials. The final consolida- 

tion took place under conditions of continued strain. 


The possibility thet the foliation and other structura] pecu- Tangential 
Vjarities seen in the Dalhousie granite were produced by tangential per esis 
pressure and shearing, after the complete consolidation of the 
granite, has been carefully considered and rejected, and my reasons 
for discarding this hypothesis are briefly stated as follows :-— 


1. The effect of comparatively soft rocks being crushed Bese ae 
against a hard consolidated granite would have been felt in the 
sedimentary rocks rather than in the hard granite, whereas one 
finds the dark carbonaceous limestones and hypo-metamorpbie 
black slates”, in contact with the outer band of intensely foliated 
and platey granite, show extiemely little metamorphism. 

The limestones are never more than sub-crystelline, and the 
carbonaceous material has not been converted into graphite. More- 
over the idea that tangential pressure should be so great as to 
cause the formation of poly-synthetic quartz and cerypto-crystalline | 
mica throughout a solid mass of consolidated granite, ranging 
from six to eleven miles in width, passes belief, 

9. The foliation observed in the intruded granite is not 
always visible along the margin of the rock in contact with the 
slates. In places the eranite, though porphyritic, is granitic in 
structure and is not foliated. Had the foliation observable in the 
porphyritic granite been the result of the shearing of a solid rock, 
the granitic portions next the slutes could net have escaped being 
affected by the movement, and the sharply rectangular porphyritic 
crystals of felspars, which orient in all directions, would have been 
drawn out into strings. The partial foliation, observed in portions 
of the rock, is obviously due to the uniformity in direction imposed 
on the flakes of mica, by pressure on an imperfectly consolidated, 
viscous rock. 

 §. ‘The fact that the granite passes capriciously from afoliated =” 

to an unfoliated rock in parts away from the margin, and that long 
splinters of schists are met with half a mile or more from the 
margin of the sedimentary series, shows that the foliation observed 
in places cannot be due to the shearing of a consolidated rock. 
Had such shearing taken place the granite would have been uni- 
formly foliated, and the embedded fragments of Schist would heve 
been ground down to wafers. 

A glance at the photograph of a transverse section of one of 
,hese splinters, given at page 179, Vol. XVI, of the Records, Geol. 
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Surv. Ind., representing its natural size, will shew how impossible | 
18 to entertain the idea that this portion of the granite has bee) 
sheared. 


‘Lhe following mnalyses of 
granite were kindly made for me 
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4, As regards the micro-teaselar structure seen in some of the 
artzes, | have shown, in» paper read before the Mine: : 
Society: (Min. Mag. Vol. VII, p. : 
ed by strain setup in u 
circumstances which put 





1Y), that this may also be produe 


heated crystal by rapid cooling, under 
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Crosses the Manjir ridge a short distance 


south of the village of Dhar. It begins to die out to the west of 
Dr; the slatey micaceons beds intercalated With it become more 
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prominent, and the banda of limestones beeomé 





earthy. Sate 
On the ascent of the river going in the direction of Kalaii, and - ee 4, 


some distance before the end of the limestone series is reached, a Crinnid 
‘of dark-bluo limestone occurs which abounds in erimoid Stems, 98 . 
first observed by Mr. Bridges Lee, then of the Calcutta Bar. 

The Carbo-Triasste Series extends im's south-easterly direction, Character 
Ak indigated an the accompanymg sketch-map, until it crosses a oe 
River Ravi near Chichi and Kulats, as shown on the map. On the 
deacent to the Ravi below Kani I noticed five outerops of them, . _ 
interculated with slates, the first outerop beng about 300 yards in mh 
thickness. ‘The limestones here are very earthy, and for the most 

rt so alatey in appearance that the hammer and acid bottle had to 
be in constant use. A casual traveller might easily overlook these 
outorops altogether." 

Immediately in contact with the limestone series, in the Bisini_oon- 
Manjir-Kulail section, there follows on its northern margin a ve iarreedanen 
thick band of conglomerate, which | ubhevitalingly correlate wit! 
the Blaini conglomerate of the Simla area. The matrix of the 
conglomerate geen iu this section is a slitey schistose rock, at times 
even foliated. It contains pebbles of whit» quarts of all shapes, and 
of various sizes up to nine inohes in diameter. Some ara well 
rounded and present sections of the sige and shape of an egg; 
hors are sub-angular to angular. | 

The white quartz pebbles ‘are the most abundant, but the rock thy atroe. 

also contains pebbles of grey and blue quartzite and quartzite. tre 
dandstone, sub-angular to rounded, which weather various colours, 
Asin the Simla area, £0 here, some of thy blue quart Zita pebbles 
contain thin, white quartz-veius that do not pass ihty the matrix, 
showing that the pebbles were metamor hosed and ground down 
into their present shape, before they found their resting place, The 
pebbles in some beds are very sparse; in others very abundant 


The conglomerate differs from that of the Simla aron in ha¥ing — synotinal 
expanded to great thickness. A synelinal flexure, however, takby Sezure. 
place in the centre of these beds, and it is possible that they may 
also be repented by other flexures, the evidence of which has been 
: ‘obliterated, or by slates of a slightly lower horizon havmg been 
: folded op with them. 

In any case their real thickness must very greath exceed that Thirkneso 
of corresponding beds in the Simla area. Dr. Stoliozka 5 imat 
the thickness of the Muth conglomerate m Spiti, which ha dorrelat- 
ed with the Blaimi conglomerate, at from 500 to G00 feat. At the 
junction of the vonglomerate with the limestone sérics, the latter 
T) After posing Barmaur the outorop probably bends ronnd tawards the Chobiw Pass 
in tho ae Tho conglomerate aed limestove ore deen in the Chobia Nola, east o 
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CHAP, T,A. has suffered considerable contortion, and a bed of conglomerate has 
Physical been, from this cause, folded up with the limestones, ‘ 


rE As before stated, a synclinal fold takes place in the centre of - 
a argue conglomerates, and a south-west dip then setsin. The beds 
terminate a little south of where the Sivl River doubles back round 
the Manjir ridge towards the Padri Pass. The western extension 
of the conglomerate has been traced towards Langera, to within 
half a mile of the top of the Padri Pass, leading over into Badra- 
war. The pass itself is capped with Simla slates, 


Its extension In its eastern extension the conglomerate passes in the direc- J 
_ tion of Chamba, cropping out between the villages of Baroar and 
Chambi, a little to the north of Chamba. Its futher outcrop to 
the east runs more or less with the river to Poulda and Kund, 
north-east of Chamba, beyond which I had no opportunity of 
tracing it along the line of the river. | 


Silnrian The conglomerates are succeeded by rocks presenting an older 
as. facies, which last until near the top of the Sach Pass. These may 
generally be described as fine-crained quartz-schists, mica-schists, 
and slatey mica-schists, oceasionally passing locally into micaceous | 
slates. Erom here to near the top of the Sach Pass the rocks are 

all, I believe, of Silurian age. 


Bleini con. Close to the summit of the pass, which is 14,328 feet above the 
glomerate. soa the conglomerates again come in, and the dip, which had pre- 
viously been very low and south-west, sucdenly rises to perpendicular, 
and then underlies to the north-east, The anticlinal coincides with 
the very summit of the pass. The dip remains nearly perpendicular 
for some time, when a s ynclinal fold sets in on the north side of the 
pass, where the second small glacier is seen, on the map, to flow 
down from the north-west into the main ice stream. From this 
point the dip gradually flattens to a moderate south-west dip. 


The rocks on the top of the pass are decidedly conglomeratic, 
but the included pebbles become more and more Scarce the lower 
you descend, and the rocks pass into micaceous schists and fine- 
grained quartzites. 

_Tts exten- The eastern extension of the Silurian beds, the overlying 
conglomerate and associated thin beds of limestone have been traced 
by my friend, Dr, Hutchison, over the Ohara and Chenj (Chaia) 
Passes, into the Pangi Valley, and his observations haye been 
incorporated in the accompanying map, which was published with 
my paper in the Records of the Geological Survey of India for the 

ear 1885. He also traced the slates into Lébul, as far ag 
Triloknsth, where he saw humerous fallen blocks of the conglo- 
merate.” I will now revert again to the section over the Séch Pass 
into the Pingi Valley at Kildr, 

(1) The conglomerate is seen in situ near the top 

mm Triloknéth, It was not found on the Ohobia Pagg, 





of the Kalicho Pags, on the alcent 
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A little north of the junction of the two main snow streams CHAP. I. A. 
(north of the point marked Halias on the map), @ band of limes physical 
| stone, about 2 feet thick, crops out. The limestone is suborystal- Aspects. 
\, line, and is partly dark and partly pale-blue in colour, the latter  Suberystal- 
' weathering from a buff-cream to a brownish- buff, palimastons 
this point the rocks are at first silicions achists and 
guartz2-schists, often fissile, but never passing into true slates, and 
then sneceed decided mica-schista, which continue until the 
gneissose-granite appears under the village of Pirgao, on the 
jescent to the bridge over tho Sich stream. 


| The foliated granite seen in the Pangi Valley is, when firstsecn,  Gneissone- 
imter-bedded with the mica-chists which it conformably underlies, | rg hf bos 
but Eee Ber aamge more massive. 1 proceeded for several marches 

rt along the Chandra Bhéga (Chenib), but I had no opportunity of 

making traverses across the granite in a northerly direction. Lhe 
impression loft on my mind was that it very much resembled the 

aock termed “ Central Gneiss" by Stoliczka, as seen in the Sutley 

Valley, Spiti, and Upper Lihul, which is now accepted as an 

ioneous intrustve rock. 


In the Pingf Valley the gneissio rock 18 cothy numerous dykes _ Intrusive 
igoclase pranite, which pass up for some distance into the i 
overlying schist, and reminds me much of the white intrusive dykes 
of granite in the gneissoge-granite of the Upper Satle; Valley. The 
gneissose-pranite of the Pingi Valley has yet to be worked ont. 


Mica-schista, 
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I must now revert to the conglomeratés seen on the road |, masttme 
below the Padri Pass, which are succeeded, as above described, ar. 
inne thin outcrops of pale-blue limestone, which may represent 
the Blaini limestones of the Simla region. 

Proceeding across the strike the next rock toappearisan 7"? 

4 ee broad band of altered volcanic rock aiesh near 
| Duire, where it appears on the northern side of the Carbo-l'riaasia 

outorop, and runs in a broad band in a north-westerly direction, 
Pnlong the ridge N. Bl. of Bhiéndal, to the high ridge which forms 4 
_\boundary between Chamba territory and Badrawar, beyond which 

T bad no opportunity of tracing it. The western boundary of the 

trap runsa little to the east of the villages of Teloga, Baroga, 

a, and Chikotra. 
| The trap in the Bhandal-Dnire (Dihur) area ts followed by the 
conglomerate above described, which gives place to the Silurian beds, 
| On the southern margin of the Onrbo-Triassic outcrop, between Tis sxteilsion 
Data and Dhar, another band of me ia seen at the village of Bhélu wenwere: 
‘(not marked), and appears to extend in a north-westorly direstion 
to near Sanaira, bat has not been detected beyond this, 
: | From Bhéla the trap strikes in a south-easterly direstion, and T™ S*tenslen 

{rans past Chanens (not marked); snd crossing the ridge west of : 


| 


——_— 









Glaciation. 


Btriationa 
and grooves, 





Buh makes for Kaj] and Dila, lt tops the ridge east af At —— 


the village of Dhir, and then striking for Amraili crosses the Sao 
Valley, about three-quarters of a mile north of Sao. The outerop 
here is about 200 to 250 yards wide, Lia 


Numervus thin slices of the above outcrops have been studied 
under the microscope, and the rocks may be classed as altered 
basults, andesites, felsites, basalt-porphyry, volesnic tuffs and ash, 
and hornblende andesites, | > 


Some of the slices contain amygdules filled with epidote, quartz, 
Zeolites, nnd, in Bemis (4ee3, onloite, The two outeoroaps desorbed 
above differ considerably in type from the altered basalts sonth-of 
Dalhousie. They are more felapathic in character and contain & 
greater Variety of lavas. In the traps north of Dalhousie we have 
voleanic ash and undoubled layis, but they pass into other traps, 
such es the porphyritie basalts, which may possibly represent 
intrusions into the laya beds during their consvlidation. = 
In the Chamba area J have come across many facta which 
show that our existing plasiers were, at a comparatively recent 
geological period, mnore extensive than they are now, I shall content 
myself with one or two mstances hy way of example, - 


Half-way between Sauch and Purtf in the Péngf Valley, and 
on the left bank of the Chundra Bhiga (Chendb), where the river 
pursues its way for some distance through a rather narrow gorge, 
the road is carried, at the level of about 100 feat above the river, 
hy a sort of bridge made: of poles, for 30 or 40 feet HCrOss a 
‘seis smooth rock that slopes down to the river at a high 
AN PF. 

This rock, for a height of about 100 feet above the road, and 
down towards the river as far is the ¢ yecan trace, has been smoothed, 
polished, snd grooved by in oli glacier. ‘The striations and eroo’ Bs 
are well cut into the rock and are countless in number, fil 

They run parallel to the surface of the river, with « somewhat 


greater fall” than the bed of the stream, and occasionally some of 
them cross ¢ich other at a small angle, a 






No one who has seen the marks of recent glaciation, in Switaor 





We have at the spot indicated WO interesting proof that, at no 
remote poriod, the glinera of the Chandra and Blige Valleys must 
have vastly exceed their present dimensions. “Tijuse valleys were 
ey fillva ways conflient glaciers that flowed down into tha 

dagi Valley to a littl below the point indicited, the elevation of 
which is about 7,500 feet above thosea,, = 


‘ te 
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Above the ‘travellers’ bungalow of Mamiil, on tho bridle-road CHAP. I A. 


to Dalhousie, at an elevation of 4,740 feet above the ses, there is 
deposit which appears fo have been the terminal moraine of a 
former glacier. 

‘Tt consists of a mixture of boulders of various sizes of the 
anite of Déyankund, ranging up to blocks 12 feet long by 12 feet 






bape intermingled with fragmente of schists and quurtzites some of 


which are 3. feet in diameter, which represent strata between 


, This deposit rests on the limestones and slates of the Carbo- 
Triassic series, and one cannot imagine that they simply slipped 


down the mountsin side to their present resting place, innémuch as 


ridges and peuks intervene between it and the granite of Dayankund. 


A similar deposit is seen on » neighbouring spur opposite Mamiil. 


In the neighbourhood of Sihants, and between that village and 


Ohniri, there are large fragments of granite, ranging np to blocks ; 
containing about 13,050 cubic feet uf one resting on the edges 


of spurs on, the slopes of hills, and on deposits of md in the valleys. 


These boulders strongly suggest, at first si ht, transport by 


jee, but as they are fonnd at the low elevation of 2,000 feet above 


the sea, and (mn the very edge of the plains of India, it is antecedently 


improbable that glaciers can have come down as low ns that. 


“The difficulty which at first presented itself to my mind was 
removed by observing that the actual eruption of granite, in the 


deposits of the Upper Siwalik conglomerates. These blocks con- 
soquently bad no great distance to travel. Itis therefore more likely 


that the blocks of granite weatliered out of thoir parent rock, a8 


may be frequently observed on the top of granite hills, and 


gradually found their resting places by gravitation. 


_ Heavy rain may have aided their descent by wearing away the 
earth on the hill-sides on which they rested, and this process may 
also have been accelerated by falls of snow, which sometimes take 

lace along the outer fringe of the Himilayas, aud whieh have 
helped the blocks to slip down rocky slopes, 

Those who stady such questions in the field must bear in mind 


that sub-nerinl agencies may have considerably modified the con- 


toura of the hill-sides, since the blocks slipped down into their present 
positions, forming small valleys, and léaying ridges, where there 


‘may previously havo been gintle slopes. 


- Tf we exclode from consideration the fringing zone of Tertiary 
et aliks, the newest rocks seen in the Chamba aren are the Himestones 
of the Carbo-Triassic caries, ‘The oldest rocks do not, I think, go 
below. the Silurian system. In tho Chambu. area we baye a 
~onsecutive series Of hogs beds, aud an unbroken succession of 








Torminn, 


Tha result of 
gravitation. 


Aided hy tain 
and mow, 


General 
enncinmone, 


, 
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CHAP.I,A. them is well seen at Dalhousie along the cart road down to 
Phraina) Danikhet. But in other parts of Chambs the successions seen on 
‘Bspecte roud-side sections are not always presented in their proper order, 
General for the whole of the rocks in this srea have been jot ar up into a 
conelasiant, series of crushed isoclinul folds, in which older bed: me ie ou 
up with those of younger a This is iowlar y t . ho 
Nth the sonplomnentis Aeasibed 3 in the preceding ee ig use 
unusual thickness of this conglomerate is seen in the amba 
which can only be explained on the supposition that it has bess Dan 
thrown into a series of isoclinal folds. This idea is further 
supported by other facts. The conglomerate series is not uniformly 
conglomeratic, and the most probable explanation of this is that 
Silurian beds have been folded up with them. The dip also 
is very. pllgrestive of crushed isontinal folding: 1 1s frequently 
high, often Hutte perpendicular, and where the planes are less 
inclined the dip changes rapidly froma south-west to a north- 
east direction. 
Tangential The beds of the different ghee are parallel to the granite 
m anitl parallel to each other; but the outcrops of the beds are not of 
dniform width. When the-strata were thrown inte a series of folds 
by the severe tangential pressure which, accompanied. the rise of the 
Himilayas, the severity of the pressure evidently varied from point 
to pont, the canses of which are too obscure to require demonstra. 
tion here, But there is one obvious fact, the consideration of 
which may help us somewhat to understand what took place i in 
this region, Wemust not tad that when the rise of the 
Himalayas commenced the e of the Harth’s crust in the 
Chamba sreu was flat; on the contrary, there i8 every reason to 
believe that it wns breken up into ocean-depths and mountain 
ridgvs. When tangential pressure was applied tosuch beds, bearing” 
an wheven superincumbent load, those under a great ikceas te 
cover were naturally differently affected from beds under a thinner, 
and therefore lighter, cover. The latter beds would naturally 
heeome more upheaved; great faults would result; overthrust folds 
would be formed, and the phenomenon #o commonly seen in the. 
Himilayas would, he produced, namely, the strata would be. 
inverted, and older beds would appear to come in above those of 
really younger age. 


Fer sieges Another result of the unequal effects of tangential pressure is 

vent that the sequence of beds at different points along the ling of. 
ra! strike-is. not exactly uniform. As an illustration of the above re- 
marks, I wouldrefer the reader to a few diagrammatic sect sections given 
on the accompanying plate. The directions in which these sections 
are taken are marked on the accompanying map by straight lines, 
each line bearing the same number as the corresponding sec 
These have already been published in the Records of Ws Feolog 
Survey of India, Volume XVIII, and’ are here reproducet 
permission of the Director. 
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In section I, through Déyankund to the Séch Pass, we have a 
normal sequence of Silurian beds on both sides of the mner band of 
granite; but the conglomerates only appéar on the northern side .of 
the granite, separated from it by a thick band of Silurian strata, and 
followed by the Carbo-Triassic series. In this section the conglome- 
rates have thus apparently been squeezed out on the south side of 
the granite during the folding of the strata. In this section also 
the voleanic series is not represented north of the granite zone. 


Section Il differs from section I, inasmuch as a band of the 
voleanic series comes in on the south side of the Carbo-Triassic 
rocks, separating them from the conglomerates. 

In sections ITI, [V, and V it. will be seen that the Carbo- 
Triassic series is represented in IV and V, but does not appear in 
section Ill, whilst the volcanic series appears on the north side of 
the Garbo-Triassic strata in these sections instead:of on the south 
side.as shown:in section IL. 

Two explanations may be offered for the disappearance of the 
Carbo-Triassic series from section IT]. It may have’ been squeezed 
out in a crushed synclinal fold, or the visible outerops of this series 


may indicate the limits of its original deposition. The latter 


supposition is favoured by the fact, noted on a preceding’ page, that 
at both its western and eastern extremities: the limestones become 
extremely earthy, suggesting an approach to the margins of the sea 
in whieh the limestones were laid down. 

- The discrepancy between the outcrops of the volcanic series ie, 
I think, due to their belonging to different volcanic eruptions not 
completely synchronous, some. eruptions preceding and others 
following the deposition of the limestones. 

Some remarks may now be offered on the important.question of 
the age of: the reeks described, of the intrusions: of. granite, and of 


the rise ofthe Himélayas, or, in other words, the. crumpling up: 


of the strata above described. No Silurian. fossils have been 
discovered in the Chamba area; but the Simla slate series, which 
‘n that area is equally unfossiliferous have, by comparison with 
similar beds in other parts of the Himalayas, been regarded as 
Silurian inage. ‘The conglomerate mentioned in the above pages 
was considered to be of Upper Silurian age, in deference to Dt. 
Stoliczka’s verdict on the Muth series of Sprti, which he correlated 
with the Blaini series of the Simla uréa. Subsequently,, the Blaini 
series was considered by other workers to be of Carboniferous age, 


owing to the resemblance which the Blaini. conglomerates bear to’ 


the boulder beds of the Salt Range and T'alchir series. Quite’ 
recently, however, my £00, Major As. H: McMahon; and Major 


Bi. HE. N. Gurdonidiseovered near’ Chitrélia conglomerate, quartzite. 


and limestone:which berr a strong resemblance in their appearance, 


association and mode of occurrence to: the typical Blaini series of. 
the Simla area. In the limestone member of this series-of Chitral. 


In section EH. 


In sections 
TV, and 


Age of the 
rocks, 


Age of the 


conglomerate, 


Age of the 
conglomerate 


Age of the 
limestones. 


- a number of fossils in an extremely good state of preservation were 


found, which have been carefully examined by Mr. W. H. 
Hudleston, F. R. 8., and have been declared to be of Devonian 
age. If the suggestion, that the Chitral series represents the 
Blaini beds of the Simla area, should be confirmed by subsequent 
observers, the conglomerates of the Chamba area may be accepted 
as of Devonian age at the latest, 1 


I have mentioned in the preceding pages that crinoid stems are 
abundant in one of the beds of the Carbo-Triassic series in Chamba, 
Mr. Richard Lydekker formed the opinion, from the deseription of 
Mr. Bridges Jee, the first discoverer of these fossils, that the 
limestones in which they occur are not older than Carboniferous or 
younger than Trias. | 

As to the exact period in which the crumpling of the strata in 
the Chamba area took place, we have, I think, two limits in time for 
our guidance. The oldest limit is determined by the fact that Eocene 
marine beds are now found at an elevation of 20,000 feetin Zanskar. 
The youngest limit is determined by the fact that the Upper Siwalik 
strata in the Chamba area contain numerous boulders of gramitoid 
gneiss, which were apparently derived from neighbouring outcrops 
of this rock, and to allow for the various secondary changes which 
have occurred in the gneissose-granite, | infer that its actual eruption 
must have occurred at the end of the Hocene or at the commence- 
ment of the Miocene period. The Dalhousie gneissose-granite, judged 


_ from the study of its microscopie characters, is not a rock of extreme 


abyssal type, but approaches more nearly torocks which haye been 
consolidated within a comparatively short distance from the surface, 
Considering, therefore, the great length, measured in years, of our 
geological periods, there seems to be sufficient time between the end 
of the Hocene period and the Upper Tertiary era for a rock of this 


character to be erupted, consolidated and exposed by denudation to 


age of the 


bands. 


the open air, where it would have given rise to the boulders now 
included in the Upper Siwalik conglomerates. | 


Although | think the granites of the Chamba area belong to 
one age, it does not follow that they were necessarily erupted at 
precisely the same stage in the crampling of the rocks. Indeed, I 
othink there is some ground for regarding the outer band of granite, 


seen at Dalhousie, as slightly older than the inner band. The outer - 


band, until it passes. beyond the boundary of the Chamba State, 
is wonderfully uniform in its thickness, and does not seem to have 
been much affected in this respect by the extreme contortion 
which took place along the axis of the Ravf. 


The beds above the outer band are. bent as one might bend a 
bough across one’s knee, and the strain at this point, at the 

time of the eruption of the inner band of the granite, was 80 
intense that the inner, and presumably younger, mass of. molten 
material was so pinched that its outcrop suddenly dwindles from 
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a breadth of 6} miles to a thickness of only 250 feet, and the 


corresponding foliation at the point of compression was more 
intense than at any other point along the outcrop. 


Mr. H. B. Medlicott’s classical memoir “On the Geological — 


Structure and Relations of the Southern Portion of the Himalayan 
Range, between the rivers Ganges and Révee,” which forms the 
basis of all subsequent detailed work of local areas in the N.-W. 
Himilayas, will be found in Volume III of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India, published in 1865, and references to 
the Dalhousie-Chamba area will be found at pages 63, 64, 72 and 
73 of the above Memoir. Following is a list of papers on the 
Geology of the Chamba area, written by me, and published 
between 1881 and 1902 :— 


(1) Note on the Section from Péngt vid the Sach Pass. 
Records, G. 8. I, Vol. XIV, p. 805. 


(2) The Geology of Dalhousie. 
Records, G. 8. I., Vol. XV, p. 34, 


(8) The Geology of Chamba. 
Records, G. 8. I., Vol. XVI, p. 35. 


(4) On the Microscopic Structure of some Dalhousie Rocks, 
Records, G. 8. I., Vol. XVI, p. 129. 

(5) On the altered Basalts of Dalhousie. 

, Records, G. 8. I., Vol. XVI, p. 178. 


(6) On the Microscopic Structure of some Sub-Himélayan Rocks, 
of Tertiary Age: Hecords, G. 8. I., Vol. XVI, p. 186. 


(7) The Geology of Chufri: Records, G. 8. £, Vol. XVII, p. 53. 


(8) On the Microscopic Structure of some Himdlayan Granites and 
4 Gneissose-Granites : Records, G, S.1., Vol. XVII, p. 53. 


(9) Fragments of Slates and Schists embedded m the Gneissuse- 
Granite of the N.-W. Himdlayas: Records, G. 8.I., Vol. 
XVII, p. 168. 


(10) Further Notes on the Geology of Chamba: Aecords, G. 8, /. 
Vol. XVI, p. 179. 
(11) Pressare Metamorphism with reference to the Foliation of the 
| Himélayan Gneissose-Granite ; Records, G. 8.2, Vol. XX, 
p. 203. | 
(12) The Geological History of the Himalayas. 
Presidential Address. . 
Proceedings, Geologists’ Association, Vol. XIV, No. 2. 


(13) Som: Structural Characteristics of the Granite of the N,-W. 

7 Himalayas. 

Presidential Address, 

_____ Proceedings, Geologists’ Association, Yol. > 4s 
Bisa becomes) of bt . Part 7, May 1896. 
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(44) Granite of the Himdlayas. 


(15) Granite. of the Himdlayas 


Geol. Mag,, Febrosry 1488. 
(16) Notes on the Gneissose-Hranite of tho Himalayas, 
Part |. Aygeof Granite, 
Part 2. Origin of Fohation. 
Geol. Mag., Decade IV, Vol. IV, pp, 804-813 and 
‘Mb—855, July aud Angust i807, 
(17) Fossils of the Hindu Khoosh, 
(Gives age of fossils in a limestone, correlated with that of the 
Blaini series), | 
Joint papers by General McMahon and Mr. W. HH. Hudlea- 
tou, PF. F4.8., ¥,0.8, 
Geol. Mag., Decade IV, Vol. [X, pp. 3—8 and 49—58, 
January and February 1002. 


The Flora of Chamba cannot be said to be as yet com mag 
known, thongh different portions haye been explored (Dr. T., 
Thomson, 1843, Sir G. Watt, 1878), and valuable collections mado 
y Messrs. Lace, Ellis and others, The outer Chambé Himdlaya 
closely resembles that of Simla, but in Chambdé a higher proportion 
of temperate zone forms reaches the exterior ranges: on the other 
hand, certain sub-tropical types, such as epiphytic orchids, find their 
western limit on the watershed between the Révi basin and the 
Kangra Valley. From Sindhira (some 5,000 feet below the hill- 
etation of Daihousic) to the capital of (‘hambd the flora of the Rivi 
Valley hardly differs from that of the corresponding gorges of tho 
Satlaj, or of the Chenth m Jammn, ‘Trees and plants of European 
pect are scarcely seen, while Indian forms ines such ag 
the candlestick Huphorhia (often misnamed “ Cactus”), the large 
tawr climber ie vinta Vahlii), the amultds or ‘Indian Laburnum” 
(Cassia Fistula), several thorny Acacias, the “ amla” (Phyllanthue 
Emblica), sundry ys of Ficus, bamboos, a sub-tropical barberry, 
and ee curious Pringepia (behkar belli), Above 8,000 be 
tropical assemblages appear, woods of Pinus longifolia, with as- 
sdstated shrubs and herbs, often twiners: in places the wild olive 
(Oled euspidata) occurs ; while several kinds of clematis, a climbing 
rose and a tall agure-blossomed larkspur are-abundant, At 6,000 feet 
oak coppice with the scarlet Rhododendron, lieris (both of the heath 
order), Indigofera and Desmodium replace the pine woods, At 
Kalatop (near Dalhousie) the mixed temperate forest is exemplified 
in great perfection, the characteristic firs and pines of the moist Nw 
W. Hida beng mingled with holm-oaks, flowering-chestnuts, 
cas hollies, elms, yew, Celtis, Euonymus and walnut, with an 
ergrowth of guelder roses (Viburnum), Staplyea, honeysnckles , 






| M By Mr, 3, 8, Dremmond, LO. 
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Spirmas, meadow-ruee, Arisamas (cobra-plants), balsams and sane- 
mones, ae large vines Se aon and Bi ie ned) mantling the stems 
cage Carat ATTN abont a ave 


rds the an of ‘Kachmtr the e awthoen and sla psp 
and the Pinus Gerardiana (edible pine) are frequent, also a species 
of -hazel (Parrotia Jacquemontiana) which gives its name 
(hilar) to the chief place in the Valley. 


Throughout Chambé, from 7, 000 feat above the sea to the 
limit of herbaceous vegetation, the smaller plants are, for the most 
part, allied to west-Asian or mid-European type= sometimes the 
actual species are identical; im the arid part of the Chenib basin 
mid-Siberian and ‘Tibetan types are prominent; ® Orambe allied to 
the English goakale, and a gigantic ssphodel (Eremurwa himalaicus) 
are striking han nts in this region. There are few peculiar types 

Sir G. Watt ag described 8 Crowfoot (Ranunculus pare and 
an Arabis (A.  pajuga) which, so far, have heen found in Pang! 
exclusively. rT. Thomson, Western Himdlaya and Tibet, 330-49 3 


«FA. nm wourn. of the Agri.-Hort Nac, of Ind.. Vol. Vy, Ft. ITt, 


N. a s] 95; Watt, in Journ. of the Linn, Soc. (Botany; Fol, 


This ist has been compiled by Mr. J. G. McDonell, Imperial 
Forest Service, retired, who collected in the State during the years 
188! to 1888, when in aetee of the forests; it 18 probable that 
other species have been foun since penne - several collectors have 
visited this ae ie in Lesa ap fesaces SS tas their information 1s 


“ch in On nouflowering “ants Sel with the adjoining 
Stata of Kashmir, the number of species with varieties hemg 
182, while Kashmir has probably not ac than 40, but the latter 
number is open to correction. From the ist it will be seen that 
the genus, Aspleninm. is the richest, beat no 6 than 22 species 


18. One of the most interesting: “species is Athyrium MeDonelli, 


a single plant of which was first discovered by the compiler of this 
list, in 1882, m the Chadbhent Nald, and, though searched for, it 
was not again found till he went to "Kashmir in 1891, So fur aa 
ho is aware it kas not been traced in n Chambd, though it is common 
in the Kashmir Valley at an elevation of from five to six thousand 
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The nomenclature in the list is that of Beddome’s Hand- 
Physical book and eer ty — 





Porus, 
| Totus Dictsonra. 
1 | Wonodsia olongata (H. E.}. 
Tare DAvaLire, 
2 | Leucostegia ftomerm (Wall), . ph . | Chil forest below Dalan— rare, 
a as polehra | Dor.) var. ” Delavayi 
4 do. ar, roy oyetoptoria, 
B/c pdophata fragilis (Der 
| Tare Pranina, 
6 | Adinntom -jonnistom (Borm.) 
a 7 | onadator (dj, 
a do. war B. Edgeworth, 
a Dea, capililne Veneria (L). | 
10 Da, do, do, var. Wottii a | Paling. 
11 Do, VYenostom (fhon-) , 
Ig De, pedetam (U). 
is | Cheildanthes fragrane (Swarts), 
14 Do, Gzovitaii iF pnd Moyer) Kare. 
rr De, er any Mya (Wlandford). 
! ar An . | Reddome a 
a a a. Coreg ly Beddome says shouhi be belloss, 
18 Deo, do, (c) var. grisea, | 
|) Do, sobvilloia (A. ic, 
i! oe albp-margiunta B,C.) 
2! rufs (Lien), 
2 Onyshium a ayer (Kunze). 
2 6 a da. les nero hiciathh Se: . 
mimo CF a ma } | 
95 | Palloa Stolleri (Gantitel 2 Pilien oriatics oeceara: ee neennnee: Banas 
ea) Do, —nitidala (Wall), 
27 |Pterie longifolia (i). 
28 Da, retica [L), 
tT, Dn | paltnceia Cos aeervay ite 
ul v 
re Da tzculn a phylla (8. and Grev), 
a2 aquillna (Ly } 
| Taisk Brecnw ae, anes 
34.) Woolwardia radicuns (Smith). 
Taine AsPLEniLe, 
aa heplesian ae W 
ag le ae ten 
a7 > Meee ie (LC), 
a}, De witeeecnis sescek 
| ’ atorele ado (Al Un | : 
wi} de, Reveroeerpar (W + (Alken). 4 | Rhajidr rare, 
1] Da, ni be lian , 
Gellnltse  Pustcanus tes A fom ule (Wal'), 
an Do, aia -nigeam (1), 
y a fortran tim . Ne eas 
4 variana (il n 
* ankyrin speatonem (i i aod firey) 
47 | hely perroiden (Winkis.). 
+5 | On serps a (Bluse), 
an Do,  sigripes 
Su Du, Beptri (une) 


— a 
= er 









| 
ae 


ori tee Welinnolli (Dedd), = 
Filix fomins (Bornh), x 
De ches, s) var, dentigeram, wei 



















Do. do. _[3) do, peotinatom (Gre 
Ds, da, c) to. nttenuatam (Clr 9) 
bo, do, ) do. r= tue lark n), 
Lio, do, c} do, rupestris (Hope), 
Do 8ohin- pari (A. Hr}. 
fimbriatam su 7. 
te va sphmaplaroiden (Clarke) Athingent var, Andersoni, 
Ta, eyo (Olurke). 
Die female (wail), “in Bedd. Soppll, F, 97 
Diplaziom Juponicam (Phan , 
De, ly pnd loxios (Mout ), 
me olinen. { 


umbroaum (J, m) var. tonltionadatem, 
| Ase eon spony Pusl}, 
otyum eatarnoh (1), 


Tainan Agripiem, 
“Aspidiom auriculatom yar, emapltommm Nba 
i vor bentom (ihn, 

Te, var, marginncac (Wall). 

onc ea K (Won), 
maoni ( 
meh met Pesan ta ett Etta) var. rufo-barbatum 


do. var, oontortum (Hope). 
ors reagan (Wall), 
var. Bakeriaoum (At*,), 
: Perrine (in) rn var. praca ey (Wall), 
‘Do, — civataginm (Lin). 
Laatrea apletata ued. i ants (Wall). 


3S nae ——eee 
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= sete 


Do, 42 a Nephroidum profisum, 
Os, Ty (Daar.). rth Khajidr Inke, 

Do. Granodians (Wall), 

Do. ~  barbigera (H <p) 

Do sdontooma Moare). any Fitiz Mua. 

[he Filix Was fc war, pteotiodime, 

Tha. do de Ohrilioam (° lark=). 

a da, de. natant ts Hoohet} 

F Dn. do. di nd (lark F; : 
Da, din. ilo, Se delioasie ate “al OM, cochleafas 
Do. do. ace H. &, end 
De Ao. eke (Moore). 
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110 | Drynaria mollis (Bedd_) 

111 | Pleopeltis linearis (Thunb), 
Do, simplex (Ser), 

Do,  clathrata (Clarke), 

Do, mem branacea (Don), 





... | P, rivalse, Forest below Balun- 














116 Do, hastata (Thunb), 
116 Do. malacodon (Hook), 
117 Do, do, var, B, majus, 





yar. Stewartii Ae 


do. .. | Sach Pass, 
Do, Ebenipes (Hook). 






TRIBE GRAMMITIDES, 

Nothochlmna marantas (L). 

Do, _vellea (R. Br,), 
leptogramme Totta (Schl). 

Do.  aurita var. Levingii (Clarke). 
Syngramme fraxinoa (Don). 

Do. — vestita (Wall). 
Osmunda Olaytoniana (L). 

Do, regalis (L) .. ney By , .. | Bhandal valley. 
Lygodium Japonicum e773) 
Ophioglossum vulgatum (L) ... 
Botrychinm Virginianum (Lin.), 

Do, Do. var. lanuginosum (Wall), 


_. Tho Fauna of Chambé is as varied as its climate. In the 
higher ranges, near the snow line, are to he found the snow 
leopard or ounce, the ibex, the marmot, the ermine weasel, and the 
hill fox. At somewhat lower elevations live the red bear, the tahr, 
and the musk deer. Below them are the black bear, leopard, géral, 





seit Kainthli forest, 





 sarao, hyena, langér and Rhesus monkeys, pine martens, wild- 


Birds. 


cat, flymg squirrel ; while near Barnota, on the borders of Bhadra- 
wah, there is a small herd: of Kashm{r stags (bdrasiagha), which is 
closely preserved by His Highness. In the lower valleys there are 
the jackal, barking deer (muntjac) and wild pig; and on the banks of 
the Ravi otters are fairly numerous. 


While Iwas in Chamba I observed two hundred-and-sixty 
five species of birds. There are six kinds of pheasants: the 
mondl or nilgur (lophophorus impeyanus), the horned pheasant or 
fulgar (ceriornis melanorephala); the kokldés or kukrola (pucrasia 
macrolopha) ; the chér or chaman (phasianus Wallichii) ; the kalij or 
kolsa (ewplocamua albocristatus), and the snow pheasant or galaund 
(tetraogallus Himalayens is). The chakor or chukru (raccabis 
chukor) is common throughout the State, extending beyond the 
snow line into Pingi. The lerwa or byw (lerwa nivicola) is to be 
found in packs along the first snowy range, but does not appear to 
go north of-the Chendb. There is only one species of wood-par- 
tridge, the Rdm chakru (arboricola Torquedla), which is found in 
the forests where the horned pheasant and koklds live. The 
peacock or mohr (pavo cristatus) and black partridge or kdla titar 
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(Francolinus vulgaris) are to be found in the lower reaches of the 
Révi Valley. The grey quail (coturnia communis) is only & 
passenger through the State, but stays sometimes for a fortnight 
or month in April en route to the breeding places. The woodcock 
or chinjarol (scolopax rust cola) breeds in thickets at an elevation of 
ten or eleven thousand feet. They only come down to the Chamba 
Valley when driven from their haunts by snow, but never stay 
longer at the lower levels than is absolutely necessary. During one 
severe winter 66 were shot in and around the town of Chamba. 
The solitary snipe (gallinago solitaria) and the woodsnipe (g. wemo- 
ricola) breed in the higher ranges, but do not appear to come down 
to the valleys as the woodcock does. Several species of wild duck 
pass through in the spring and. autumn; they vey seldom rest in 
the Ravi Valley on their way up to the lakes where they breed, 
but numbers stay fora day, on a marsh near the town, when 
returning to the plains. Specimens of seven species have been 
obtained. The geese never stay on their journey up Or down. Ten 
species of the columbide occur. The two found furthest north are 
the snow pigeon or bajal (columba wisigien which lives up among 
the snows with the galaund, the lerwa, the rose-finch, and the 
_ chough, and the blue rock (c. rupestris), Which breeds in Pangi 
in the precipitous cliffs overhanging the Chenab. The Himalayan 
woodpigeon (palumbus casiotis) is fairly common: these and the 
snow pigeons come down in very large flocks in the winter about 
thetown. The kokla (sphenocercus sphenurus) and the four common 
species of doves (turtur) are found within the limits of the ~tate. 


Numerous species occur of the Raptores or birds of prey. 
Tie great Lammergeyer (Gypactus barbatus), which measures nine 
feet across the wings, 1s common, as also are the four vultures that 
are seen in the plains, and the Himalayan vulture or bara gid. The 
goshawk (astur pal umburius), Which is valued for sporting purposes, 
breeds in the higher forests ; these birds are caught in the autumn 
in nets baited with live pigeons, and afemale, which is most prized 
for hawking, fetches from Rs. 50 to 80. The male is called jurra 
and the female bdz. There are two species of falcon, and two of 
sparrow-hawks. The golden eagle or muriart (aguila chryszxtus), 
may be met with in the ‘nterior ; a reward is placed on its head, as 
it plays havoc among pheasants in the breeding season. This eagle 
is used for hawking wild sheep in Yarkand: it is carried in the chase 
ona pole held by two men on horseback. There are also the crested 
and the serpent eagles ; the buzzard buteo (plumipes), the common 
kite, four kinds of large, and five of small owls. The calls of the 
latter are peculiar: the Scops owl sounds like chok chuk, chuk chok. 
This and the double whistle of the pigmy owlet are heard in all the 
forests in the summer months. 


Nine species of swallows and swifts, called charairi by the 
natives, and -three of nightjars (caprimulgus) occur: the weird 
dismal cries of the latter, like the sound of a stone skidding along 


Birds prey 


Other birds, 
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iee, are ‘heard all the night through in June and July, about 


Dalhousie and Khajér. ‘Where is a pair of pied kingfishers, or jé/ 
butdra, about every ten or twelve miles along the larger streams in 
the interior; they breed in holes in precipitous banks over water- 
falls, ! he kingfisher of the plains is only an occasional visitor. 


Among other birds to be found in Chamba are two kinds of 

ots, eight of woodpeckers, the wryneck, two barbets, four cuc- 
yee on+ of which (curu/us Himalayensix) has a-most peculiar evll 5 
he sits with his long tail erect and throat putfed ont, and booms 
out deep notes, something between the notes of the hoopoo and the 
green pigeon. The nuthatel, tree creeper, sun bird, and hoopoo are 
fairly common. Seven kinds of shrikes come in the summer and 
breed in the Ravi Valley. Of the thrush family there are twenty 
distinet species, ‘lhe golden orioles, stonechats, winchats, redstarts 
(six species), tom-tits (four species), nutcrackers, jays, magpies 
(four species , buntings (four species), sparrows (four species), 
starlings (five species), siskins, bulbiils (three species), wrens, 
warblers (thirteen species), and flycatchers all find a home in one. 
part or another of Chamba, Up among the snows live the Alpine 
chough and the beautiful rose-finch. | 


On the banks of the streams the traveller sees the water ouzel, 
whiteheaded redstart, blue whistling thrush, pied kingfisher, spotted 
forktail, and the little forktail. Five kinds of grey and yellow wag- 
tails arrive in Vhamba Valley in February, but by the end of March 
they have all departed. In August one year ie a number of 
agtails (motacilla alba and melunope) on a stony plain near 


Brey Wa 
- the top of the Sich Pass (14,328 feet). The most beautiful 


Shooting 


birds in the fore-ts are the searlet.aind black minivets. The hen- 
birds are yellow and grey; the young males are the same colour as 
the females, »nd in the spring time interesting specimens may be 
obtained inthe transition stage, wien the xellow feathers are 
turning orange and red, and grey ones gradually becoming black. 
The naturalist will also find six kinds of pipits, the grosbeak, bull- 
finch, and goldfinch common in parts. Lastly, of the water birds 
and waders, he can obtain three species of the water pheasant or 
Jacana, two kinds of covt, the grey heron, the bitters, the little 
grebe, two terns and two cormorants, 


Shooting is not allowed within the limits of the Chamha State 
without a license. Licenses are current for the calendar year and 
are limited in number. Applications for licenses to shoot shonld 
be addres-ed to the Private Secretary to His Highness the Raja of 
Chamba, and should be accompanied by the prescribed fee. The 
fee at present is Rs. 10 for a Ecense to cover the sh.oting of small 
game, and Rs. 25 for a license to cover the shooting of large and 


_ gmali game. Sportsmen wishing to shoot within the Chamba Strate 
_ should apply:to the Private Secretary to the Raja for a copy of the 


Rules on the subject. 








‘ 
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Snakes are numerous in the lower valleys and the most 
pois: nous are the khas«pa (cobra). sankhchor, and ratir; of the less 
poisonous kinds the principal are, bai: s,; sotar and ndy. The sotar 
is of uniform thickness and is believed to have a mouth at each end, 
and is therefore called dominha. It is not very poisonous and any 
one bitten by it will, according to popular belief, be bitten agai 
once every year. The ndégisa whitish-coloured snake that frequents 
the walls of houses and is said to drink milk. Pija and incense 
are offered to it, and its presence is regarded as a good omen. 


There is good fishing in the Ravi and its larger tributaries. 
The mahdsir is caught below the capital; other fish are the khikh- 
yar, galdi, dogru, gaddan and jappe. The khikhydr is a large fish, 
the others are small. Fishing is usually done with. the net, but 
_ also with the hook. There are said to be no fish in the Chandra- 
 bhaga in State territory. 

As the State is wholly mountainous, with altitudes ranging from 
2,000 to 21,000 feet, every variety of climate is found within its 


Fish and 


temperature, 
Table 2 of 


borders fyem the semi-tropical to the semi-arctic. In the lower Pat > 


parts of the Bhattiyat wizdrat, most of which is in the Beds Valley, 
the elimatic conditions are similar to those of Kangra and the 
general Siwalik area. Being for the most part at a low altitude, 
rauging from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the heat in summer is intense 
though less than that of the plains. The rainy sea+on is heavy and 
)rolenged, while the winters are pleasant and equable, with only a 

moderate degree of yarintion between the day and night tempera- 
tures. Snow seltiom falls, but in severe winters it occasionally 
reaches as low as 2,000 feet. In the higher portions of ‘the 
| Bhaitiyat wizdrot, adjoining the high range, the climate is tempe- 

rate, the rainfall in this region is very heavy, and in winter snow 
lies for some months to a considerable depth on the spurs from 
the high range, as well as on the main range itself. 


In - the Ravi Valley the climatic conditins yary with the 
altitude. In the lower p rtion of the v»lley, from the eapite) down- 
© wards, they are of» semi-tropic+l] character. The heat is gr: at, 
and the ramy season we!l maiked, while the wi ter is mild, and 
the snowis!l ight. In thy capital the maximum temperature re- 
corded is 108°3 and the minimum 80°73; the mean ms«x mum 77-7 


, and the mean minimum 56°5; range 21'2; mean humidity 60; and 


mean cloud amount 5. F1om the capital upwards the conditions 


are more severe, and vary from the temperate to the semi-arctic. — 


Arctic conditic ns prevail along the high ranges for several months 


jn winter, andthe pa-+es s1e ‘then blocked with sm-w. In the 


Bral maur wizerot the summer 1s mild, but the winter is severe, 


In the Chandrabhéga Valley the climate is temperate in sum- 
mer, and semi-arctic in winter As the lowest altitude in the 
Pangi Valley is 7,000 feet, no great | eat is felt. The summer is 
exceedingly mild and pleasant, while owing to the scanty rainfall 
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Valley, 


The Révi 
Valley, 
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the degree of humidity is always low. The winter, however, 18 
very severe. Snow commences to fall in October, but does not lie 
permanently till December, after which the whole valley is under 
snow till March or April. All communication with the onter world 
ia then cut off, and intercourse ‘3 difficult even between the 
centres'of population in the valley. 


33-79 inches; and the yearly average 49°78 inches. The major 
ortion of the rainfall is deposited during the summer months 
from June to September; the average being 25°34 inches, while 
the average between January and May is 20°70 inches. The 
remaining months of the year, from October to December, show an 
average of only 3°64. The fall is heaviest on the Dhaula Dhar and 
Péngi Ranges. In Dalhousie the maximum 1s 143°80 inches, and 
the minimum 52°57 inches, with a yearly average of 86°35 inches. 


No statistics are available for the separate wizdrats. In 
Bhattiyat, south of the Dhaula Dhar, the rains are heavy, and the 
Révi Valley also receives a fair proportion of moisture ; the lowest 
average probably being in the Bréhmaur wizdrat. Owing to the 
great altitude of the Péngi Range the rain clouds deposit most of 
their contents on its southern slopes, and only a scanty supply 
reaches the Chandrabbéga Valley, which falls in light showers, 
chiefly in July and August. The yearly average 1s probably not 
more than 25 inches. At Kailung in British Labul the maximum 
annual rainfall, including sncw, ‘e 98°79 inches, the minimum 14°51 
inches; and the yearly average 23°20 inches. 

In the Ravi floods are common during the rains, and bridges 
are often damaged or washed away, but little harm is ever done 
to cultivation. In the Chandrabhdea floods occur in spring. Dur- 
ing winter the river ‘s low and clear and usually frozen over, while 
great banks of snow are piled up in the narrow parts of the gorge. 
These begin to break up with the rise of the river, on the approach 
of summer, and may suddenly yield to the pressure of the great 
volume of water above them. The same result may follow when a 
landslip, which has partially or completely dammed up the current, 
suddenly gives way- In Péngi and Léhul the rainy Season is 80 
light that,it bas little effect on the volume of the river. 

Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence. The most severe 
and destructive in living memory Was that of 4th April 1905, which 
caused great damage to property, especially in Bréhmaur, but 
happily without much loss of life. 


—_——_—— 
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of the Plains with its conical spire (shikhara), from which it is 
technically denoted as shikhara or spired temple. For a deserip- 
"tion of this type I may refer to Fergusson’s standard work on 
- Indian Architecture.” The templesin. Cham) 4 Town belong all 
to this type with the exception of that of Chamunda. They 
Gonsist of a single cellain which the image is placed, and have 
no ante-room (mandapa) as, for instance, is found in the Baijnath 
Temple, in the Kangra District. They are entered through an 
ornamental porch usually supported by two pillars. A peculiar 
feature of the shikhara temples, in Chambé and other hill tracts, 18 ~ 
the umbrella-shaped covermg of wood or zine placed over and ~ 
around the amalaka stone which forms the top of the spire. This 
awkward excrescence serves the useful purpose of protecting the 
building against heavy snow-fall, and would alone suffice to show 
that the shikhara temple originated in the Plains, and was intro- 
duced inthe Hills ata comparatively late date. This we ma 
also conclude from the circumstance that the Vishnu temples all 
belong to this type, whilst the shrines dedicated to a Devi or Naga 
are all Hill temples. For there is reason to assume that the Devi 
and Néga worship represents the original cult of the Hills, whereas 
Vishnuism was introduced in the 10th century. w 


Temples The chief temple of Chamb4, that of Lakshmi-Nardyan, with 
Chane. “ its image of white marble, was founded at that time; but it is 
impossible to decide how far the present building represents the 
original shrine. We know at least of one restoration by Raja 
Partip Singh. Two copper-plate inscriptions issued by this ruler, 
in A.D. 1582, mention that the temple was consecrated,” whence 
we may infer that the restoration amounted to a complete renova- 
tion of the building. One plate mentions also the Chandragupta 
Temple which belongs to the same group. ‘Tt isa lingashrine, / 
likewise ascribed to Séhilla, the founder of Chamba. Between these 
two temples there is a modern temple dedicated to Radhé-Krishnr 
by Sddha, the Ranf of Raja Jit Singh. According to an inscriptiou™ 
the vernacular it was consecrated in the Vikrama year 1882, 
i i.e., A.D. 1825. The three remaining temples of this group are 
that of Gauri-Shankar containing a well-modelled brass image of 
Shiva and his spouse, the Trimukh linga temple and thatof / 
Lakshmi-Démodar. Consequently three out of these six temples 
_ are dedicated to Vishnu and three to Shiva. 


There are two more Vishnu temples of the shikhara type in 
Charbé Town. LBarliest in date is that of Hari Rdi, profusely 
decorated with carvings, but unfortunately crammed between the 
clumsy Chaugin Gate and an unsightly goods-shed. Its founda- 
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(1) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1899, pp, 221 ff. 

(2) The six temples near the Palace have been provided with smali pavilions built on 
against the fagade; but these are modern additions, which in reality formed no part of the 
original building, . : 

(3) One uf these plates commences :—Shri samvat 58 Baishadkh pravishte 9 Shri bare Nard- 
yane de dehre pratishth hoi. 
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tion by Saldkara-varman is mentioned ina copper-plate mscription CHAP, 1,3. 
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of the 11th century. Tistory. 
‘The other temple, that of Bensi Gopél, in the viernity of the poses 

Palace, is of amuch Inter date. Ina copper-plate of Raja Bala- = 
bhadra, of A.D. 1595, mention is made of the consecration fs 
temple of Gopdl, which presumably is the one in question, ABO 0 
__ Othor temple of this name is known to exist in the town. 
_— Finally, we must note two shithara temples dedicated to Devi, 
' That of Vajreshvari or Bhagayati-oufside the town is remarkable 
_ for its fine scalptiires, ‘The-short insoriptiong undor the niches | 

seem merely to pentain the names of the artisana em; layed in 

the construction of the building, but give no certain clue to its 

date, The temple of Champévati on the north side of the Changin, 
contains-a stona image of Dargi slaying tho Buffalo-demon, In 

the court-yard of this tample we note 4 dilspidated shrine of 
Bmall size which shelters the images of Vasuki Niga (or Bish 
Nis) si his wazir, Originally the Niga king had a more spacious 
_ residenve, which was destroyed by fire in the year 1898. Since 
then he has found a refuge with the Dett. 


The shikhara tomples beyond those in the town are yery few _ Temples at ~ —— 
in number, At Brahmanr, "tho ancient, capital, thore aan an 

_ buildings of this type. ‘The larger of the two is dedicated to Shiva 

under the name of Mani-mahes. Tt ia sscribed to Meru-yarman, 

who reigned abont A.D. 700, but itis yery doubtful whether the 

_ present building goes back toso remote a time, Thig much ja i 












certain, that the erection of a Shiva temple by Meru-varman ig 
Fecorded In an inscription on the brass bull which stands in front 
of the temple, 

The other aii#iara temple of Brahmanr, smuller jn size and 
jlainer in appearance, contains a brass image of Narsingh, the 
Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu. Tts erection by Bini Tribhayans- 
-Tekhi is mentioned in a copper-plate inseription of Yugikara, tho) 
son of Sdhilla, and may, therefore, be placed in the 10th or 11th 
—tentnry. The Narsingh Temple suffered considerable ilumage tn’ 

the earthquake of the 4th April 1905, . 


A stone temple of « peculiar type is that of Chandrashokh ,,remrle ™ 
(Sanskrit Ohandra-shekhara) the Moon-crowned Shiva, at Siho..It 
is surmounted hy a sloping slato rovf, evidently. of modern date. * 
“The two remarkable figures, however, on both sides of the entrance 
bear out that the body of the building is ancient. We shall 880 
in thé sequel that on early Shiradé iInseription, discovered at the 
adjoining village of Surdhan , presumably recorda the foundation 
of the Siho Temple. 
The small siikhara temple at Udaipur, 3 miles below Chambi, ec sed 
4s aspecimen Of a very late type, as it was erected after the oh ae 
Pho passage rans :—Shri Deine Gopata re dehre pratiehiha kirdi, | | . 
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CHAP.1,% death of Raji Udai Singh, which occurred in A. D. 1720. Tt 


History. 
Archeology, 


Triloknéth 


contains three small-size images of white marble. The central 
one represents Nirayana, the other two Réjé Udai Singh and his 
brother Lachman Singh, who were murdered near the spot where 
the temple stands. Besides, there is a slab with the effigies of the 
Raja, and his four Rinfs and eighteen maid-seryants who became 
sati after his demise. This slab corresponds with the so-called 
satt pillars of Mandi and Kullu. It is the only instance of its 
kind met with in Chamba. There are, however, scattered all over 
the State, stones with oue or two rudely-carved figures. These are 
known as autar stones (autar from Sanskrit aputra meaning 
“sonless”), and were erected by the relatives of a man who had died 
without leaying male descendants to perform the shrdéddha. The 
circumstance that Raja Udai Singh died sonless led to the 
founding of the Udaipur temple, and the slab it contains evidently 
serves the purpose of an autar stone. 


In the Chandrabhiégi Valley only one temple of the shikhara 
type is found. It is the famous sanctuary of Trilokndth “ the lord 
of the three worlds,” which is another name for Avalokiteshvara, 
the es Bodhisattva.” It. is probably, with the Bodhi 
temple at Gaya, the only Buddhist shrine in India which has re- 
mained Buddhist up to the present day. It containsa six-armed 
image of white marble. One right hand is in the gift-bestowing 
attitude, one of the left hands holds a lotus, the typical attribute 


"of this Bodhisattva; on his head he wears the effigy of his Spuitoe) 


father, the Buddha of Boundless Light, Amitébha. The o ciating 
priest is a lama appointed by the Rand of Triloknéth who, though 
professing the Hindu religion, acts as the manager of the temple. 
Triloknéth is, indeed, equally worshipped by the Buddhists of 
Lébu), Ladékh and Zangskar, and by the Hindts of the neighbour- 
ing hill tracts. It is of special interest to note that the Triloknéth 
Temple has a purely Indian type and must, therefore, be regarded 
as a monument of Indian Buddhism. It is curious that it is still 
known by the name of Bihar, a derivation of Sanskrit Vihdéra. 


The body of the temple is built of stone, the spire or shikhara of 
small partly-moulded bricks, The porch, supported by two graceful 
pillars with fluted shafts, is profusely adorned with carvings. 
Unfortunately the appearance of the edifice has been completely 
spoiled owing to its having been encased in a clumsy, shed-like 
structure, which forms an anteroom in front, and at the same time 
provides a procession-path round the temple. The whole has more- 
ever been thickly white-washed so as to conceal the traces of decay. 
Engaged in the modern outer wall are two miniature shikhara 
temples in which a number of wooden masks are preserved. At 
the death of a member of the Rénd’s family such a mask is prepared - 





(1) Cf, My note Triloknath, Journal of the Asiatic § 


eae ociety of Bengal, Vol, LXX (1903), 
i ed f - 
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and placed in the temple, from whence it is on no account to be re- CHAP.I, B. 
moved. An exception is made for three masks which are used at gistory. 
the Chdr or Spring festival, and are said to represent a man, a : 
woman and a demon, called in the local dialect gam, mézmi and sree? 
Lulinea. The main substance of the Chd, festival is a performance Triloknéth 
symbolising the adveut of Spring and the defeat of Winter. The ™™?*. 
latter, personified as an evil demon, 1s represented by the bearer 

of the kulinza mask, who is chased by the joint villagers and pelted 

with snow balls till he retires from the village and drops his mask, 

after which he joins ina dance with the gdit and mézmi mask- 

bearers. There is evidently no connection whatever between this 

festival and the cult of Avalokiteshvara. The annual fair in honour 

of this deity, which takes place on the last of Saiwan, is likewise 

attended with ancient rites and sacrifices of an aboriginal type, 

which strangely contrast with the character of the Great Compas- 

sionate of Buddhism. 


¥ Tho number of shikhara temples in Chambé State, leaving Bil temples 
aside the miniature ones, does not exceed fourteen (ten of 
which are found in the town), but it would be difficult to count those 
of the Hill type, which are scattered everywhere along the moun- 
tain slopes and in the valleys. Their construction is extremely 
simple. They consist of a small cella, usually raised on a square 
plinth, and built of layers of rubble masonry alternating with 
beams of cedar wood, Thisis surmounted by a sloping roof of 
slates or wooden shingles supported by wooden posts, which form 
a verandah or procession-path round the shrine. Of the high 
pagoda-like roof met with in Kashmir, Kuli and Nepal no in- 
stances are found in Chambé. It is possible that some temples, 
e. g., that at Chhatrarhi, originally had a roof of this kind. ir 
to climatic conditions the roofs of these buildings have often 
_to be renewed. It must, however, be admitted that they are well 
calculated to shelter the shrine against the heavy rain and snow 
fall peculiar to the hills. Though simple in their architecture, 
me of these Hill temples are of great interest owing to the 
borate decoration of their facades, ceilings and pillars. 











"  Chambé can boast of three such temples adorned with the oldest Devi 
" finest wood-carving found in the a Panj4b. They are the tmples. 


ai a 


poraneous with the temples in which they are enshrined. It should 
be remembered that the timber used for these buildings is the 
wood of the Himélayan cedar or deoddr (Cedrus deodara) which, 
if well seasoned, is one of the most durable timbers existing 
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Bhakal 
Chhatrirhi 
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The carvings which are e: to the weather, ¢, g., those on the 


fapade of the Loakshand Temple, are now mueb decayed, but 
wherever sheltered they exhibit an excellent state of preserg- 
ation. This point is especially conspicuous im the caryed capi 
tals of the Shakti Temple, \f 

The plan of the Lakshant Temple differs from that desaribed 
above, in that in front ef the shrine we find #n ante-room, the 
two being enclosed within a solid wall of rabble and wood 
masonry which lias Eepiaced the verandah, The facade of this 
bu Iding*’ is of particular interest, as in the style of its decoration 
it exhibits a close affimty to the architecture of Kashmir and 
Gandhira, and, indeod, shows traces of classical influence peculiar 
to the monuments of the North-West, Under tho ridge-heam of 
the roof we notice first of all the triangular pédiment with the 
trifoiled arch, a characteristic feature of the Kashmir temples. 
The seated fgare in the arch is not Kilt, as supposed by Cunning- 
ham, bot Stirya the sun-god, as is evident from the position of 
the legs. His twelve x1me, holding varions attributes, are prosum- 
ably indicative of the twelve months of the year. The seyen 
crouching figures along the basis of the triangle probably repre- 
sent the seven days of the week, | 


Here, as well as on the architrayes between the pecliment, 
and the doorway, we find an arrangement frequent in the Graeco-. 


‘Buddhist art of Gandhira; rows of figures in arched niches, sepa- 


rated by dwarf pilasters. In the lowermost row the firures are 
amatory couples which can be traced back to Graeco=Buddhist 
examples. We notice also a row of supporting, crouching figures 
frequently met with in Gandhira sculpture and corresponding to 


the Atlantes of ¢lissical art,“ 


The ornamentation on the lintels and jambs of the door-way 
is ofa purely Indian type. Over the entrance we find a donble 
tow of garland-carrying flying figures, presumably meant for 
Gandharvas, In the upper row each of these figures ia accompanied 
by a female ‘figure seated on its hip. Along the jambe standing 
figures are placed which are difficult to identify owing to their 
deewyed stute. On both sides of the threshold the river rotdesses 
Gangi and Yamund (i, ¢. the Gunges and Jamni) are still recognis« 
able, each holding a water-vessel and a lotus-stalk. and standing on 
their vehicles the crocodile (makera) and the tortoise. Fingll ra 
wish to draw attention to the winged dragons rampant which adorn 
the upper corners of the door-way. = 

The temple of Shakti Devi at Chhatrirhi which, as we Baw, 
belongs to the same period as that of Lakshana, is a rood specimen 
of the Hill shrine described above. The outer doorway, however, 
__ (1) Fors reproduction ene Annual Keport of the Archeological Survey, MLO, Plate 


TiXIV «. | 
(Of, Feucher, L' art gréco-Lexdébique du Gondhira (Paris [pt &), figures 4-67 end 1¢2, 
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tho cella are of quite recent date. The ornamentation of the inner 
’ door-way is very similar to that of the Lakshand4 Temple, Here 
also we Bnd, over the cntrance, a tow of flying figures—four on each 
side—the two in the centre carrying « crown, whereas the re- 
maiming six are accompanied by female figures each seated on the 
_ «hip of its companion. Beneath these there isa row of thirteen 
Gross-legyed figures,of which nine represent the Nava-grahas, i.«., 
the Bun, the Moon, the five lanets—Mars, Morcury, Jupiter, Venus 
and Saturn—the eclipse-demon Rihu and the comet Ketu. Raho 
is represented by a demon'’s head without a body, in agreement 
with the myth told in the Puninas. Tt is said that Rhu stealthily 
partook of “the nectar (amrita) produced by the churning of the 
+, Ocean, but waa betrayed by the Sun and the Moon, who had noticed 
the theft. He was beheaded by Vishnu, but the head had become 
immortalby the use of the nectar. Since then the Rihu’s head 
perseentes the Sun and the Moon and causes them to eclipse. The 
nie remaining figures at the two ends possibly represent the 
Guardians pf the Four Regions (Lokapiilas). 
Along the door-jambs we find a double row of standing 
figures on each side of thea entrance. Those of the two outer rows 
alternate with crouching animol-headed figurines, which act as 


Atlantes, and presumably are meant either for Réikshasas or for 
the Ganas of Shiva. Among the standing figures we notice to the 
right the six-faged Karttikeya with his poacock, md Indra the 
Sick hy holding « thunderbolt (eajra) and sigan aia by his 
vehicle the elephant (Airivata) ; and to the left the four-armed 
Brahma, carry mg & rosary anda water-pot and accompanied by a 
pair of geose., The inner rows consist each of four figures, On 
the left side We revornise Vishnu three-faced, the side faces bemg a 
‘on’s and a boars; and Duargi slaying the Baifalo-demon 
(Malushisura), The two'lowermoat fzures are again Gangs and 
Yamuna, the personitications of the sacred rivers of India. In the 
‘Upper corners of the door-way we notice the samo winged dragons 
as are found Gn the Lakshand Temple. 

The wooden pillars, with their pot-and-foliage capitals, stp = 
: eA otha int 
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| wate period, pgrhaps the 14th or 14th contury. But I have little’ 


} doubt that the temple in which it is enshrined is earlier than tha 
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is evidently a later addition, and the coarse frescoes on the walls of CHAP. B. 
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CHAP I, B. deserves no credit. Tho Mandli temple with its profuse but crude 
History. Wood-carvings was built by order of Bahadur Singh of Kuli in 
' A.D. 1559. The temple of Mirkula Devi must be centuries older. On 
Arch@olegy- the other hand it cannot be denied that its decoration does not reach 
Mirkula the excellence of that on the Lakshana and Shakti temples. It evi- 
Linek is dently belongs to some intermediate period, pe rhaps the L0th or 11th = | 
Cal century. The wood-carving of the Panjab Hills exhibits, perhaps — 

more than any other branch of Indian Art, a constant deterioration. _ 

Modern work is indeed so clumsy as to appear primitive. 


The Mirkula temple, like that of Lakshand Devi, hds an ante- 
room or mandapa infront of the shrine proper, and a {solid wall 
enclosing both. It is surmounted by a high conical roof. It 
would be impossible here to give an adequate description of the 
wood-carvings which cover the facade of the shrine and) the ceiling 
of the mandapa. ‘l'be central panel of the latter, with its maguifi- 
cent lotus rosette enclosed within a vajra border, is. similar in 
construction and partly in design to the ceiling of the Fandrenthan 
temple in Kashmir. It is not a little curious to find, on one of the 
other panels of the ceiling, a representation of the temptation of 
Buddha by Mara, the Evil One; a subject which one would scarcely 
expect to meet in ashrine of the blood-thirsty Kalf. In the centre the 
Shikya Sage is seated impassible alike to the charins of Méra’s 
daughters and to the onslaught of his dreadful host. To the left is 
Mara, standing on a chariot drawn by dragons, shooting an arrow at 
Buddha. ‘To the right we see him again on the same chariot after his 
attack has failed. His two daughters support him, while bow and 
arrow are dropping from his hands and the animals attached to his 
chariot have fallen into disorder. Of the remaining c rvings I wish 
only to note scenes from the Mahdbhirata and Rémdyana on the 

-architraves. ‘Two panels on both sides of the window represent the 
Churning of the Ocean and Vishnu’s Dwarf (Vémana) incarnation, 
Conspicuous in the latter is the figures of Vishnu, who, haying 

assumed his divine shape, bestrides the Universe in three steps. 
s/ obdmunaé Of the other numberless village temples, mostly dedicated to 
Temple at 4 Devi or Naga, the only one which deserves a passing notice is 
pemess’ that of Chémund, at Devi Kéthi, on account of the Mughal in- 
fluence manifest in its wood-carvings, It was che Hio Umed 





Singh in A. D. 1754, ‘he same influence is obse| File in some 
profane buildings of that period, e. g., the State Kt ¥ Brahmanur, 
ascribed to Rajé Prithvi Singh, which was de dyed in tho 
earthquake of the 4th April 1905. Specimens of modern wood- 
carving, as far removed from the old work in merit/as in time, may 
+beseen at Mindhal, opposite Sich, on the temple of Uhimundé (com- 
nny called Mindhal Devi), and on the little N iga temple near 


| Before leaymg the monuments, I wish to n¢te the footpri 
Footprin = ’ e the footprint 
pillars. : pillars or pddukas which the traveller in Che Mpa will ee in 
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great number in front of village temples or at the road-sido. They CHAP. IB. 
consist of A pile of stones covered by a flat slab, om which & History: 
trident (triatil) with s footprint on each aide iscarved. They are yoo 
_ always erected in connection with some temple, bab are often lowy. 
placed at a considerable distance from the shrine, Their object 13 
to enable passers-by to make their obeisance and present their 
offerings, usually flowers, to the deity without having to go all the 
way to the actual shrine. 
The trident, perhaps originally representation of light+ The tridont, 
nine, is the attribute not only of Shiva but also of Deyt. Tt is 
it n that she is tegularly shown slaying the Buffa- 
‘on tridents of all sizes are favourite yotive 





INopes wich ‘noreover receive twisted sticks (evidently on account 

of their resemblance to snakes) and mimature wooden yokes, ‘The 

latter, it is said, are presented when young bullock is for the 

first time yoked to the plongh; for the Néga is considered 
as the patron uf cattle, . 
| There can be little doubt that in the territory now forming’ Txscnre 
Chambé State two scripts once were in common use; tho indie TORe 1) : 
genous Brihm! from which all modern alphabets . of India aro 
derived, and the Kharoshtht written from right to left, which was 
introduced by the Achaemenids ito dhe north-west of India, 

- which formed part of their empire. Af Pathyir and Kanhiira, 

- ‘» the Kangré District, two rockeinscriptions are found, each of \ 
which contains the same legend m those two scripts.” The 
Pathyar inscription belongs to the Maurya period, that of Kan- 
hidra to that of the Knslians, so that we must assume that for 
many centurics Brahmi ani Kharoehthi were nsed side by side 
in this part of the Panjsb. It is interesting to note that both the 

Jaces where these inscriptions are found once were ineluded in 
Within the present limits of Chambé State the earliest epi- Earlinst 










TAY rto ered are afew short rock-ingcriptions, 1m spigrapha, 
map h century, which have not ye: been 

buiii ¢ Lecip ered. ne of them reada:—Om namah | 
snes ration to Shiva.” ‘They Were found in the Panal | 
Nalé, near Gun, in the Luh pargan’ 






The group of ads Sara of the reign of Meru-varman Ineeriptions / 
{e, A-D. 700), which were | vst brought to notice by General: Gui! wad 
: ningham,"" are of great ‘nterest for the early history of the State. 
“They are engraved on the pedestals of the brass images of Lak- 
-ghand, Shakti, Ganesh and Nandi. ‘The two Devi images are Ol 
: : rvey, 1902.08, pp, 289 f. 3 7 tig 
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HAP.1) B. shrined in the wood-carved temples deseribed shove, the Ganesh i 
Bistory. image is placed in n small, insignificant shrine at Brahmeur and a 


the bull Nandi stands in front of the linga temple of Manimuhes f 

Tnactiptions Tho inscriptions, engraved on the hase of these idols in a 

Mere far from correct type of Sanskrit, bear no date, but judging from 

| the character they must belong to the beginning of the 8th 

century of our era, Besides the name of Meru-varman himself, 

two of them mention the namea of Divékara-varman, his father; 

of Bala-varman, his grandfather; of Aditya-varman, his great- 

crandfather: and of Miishuna or Moshuna, the progenitor of his race. 

rom the title Mihdrajddhirdja (literally, king of kings) used in one 

of the insoriptions it may be inferred that Meru-yarman was an 

independant chief of some importance, 

Tt is clear that his capital was at Brahmaur and that his 

‘dominions included Obhatrirhi. Gun, a few miles lower down on 

‘the opposite ig) bank of the Réyi, must also have belonged ta 

his territory. This is evident from an inseription on stone, 

;acovered here in the summer of 1905, which records the found- 

ng of a Shiva temple by a feudatory chief Sssegrace of the name 
lof Ashddha, who mentions Mern-varman as his overlord. 







Sharada in. For more than two centuries after Mern-varman all mscrip- 

ectiptins. 3 ting cease.” From the middle of the 10th century there bepink a 

scries of epigraphical records continued almost unimtorruptediy up 

to the present day. Those of the pre-Muhammadan period are a 

in the Shdradi character, which is a descendant of the Western 

Gupta type, and was used all throngh the Panjib Hills, and prob- 

ably also in the Plains.” It is stillim vogue among the Pandita 

of Kashmir, In the Muhammadian period this script gradually 
degenerates to the modern Tikari. From the 18th cent 


Nagar! is nsed for copper-plate inseription. It is curions that on . 
the earlier plates of this period tho Réj4’s seal is Invariably written 
) in this character, ae 


The earliest Sharadi inscription existing is probably the 
| heautifully executed eulogy (prashasti) of Santhan, opposite ‘Sibo. 
i Tt consiats of twenty lines carved on the two sides of a stone 
'\ slab preserved in a small Shiva temple near that village, It con- 
tains no date and affords no historical information, but is remark. 
able for its fine workmanship and excellent preservation, The 
: twenty-two verges of very good Sanskrit poetry which it contains 
t are mainly devoted to extolling the beauty of Somaprabhi, the § 
. 2 sponse of the chief Sdtyaki, the son of er She is des- / 
Dy cribed as “horn from the house of the lord of Kishkindhika ™ 
: which, in tha Riméyana, is the name of the fabulous realm of. 
(0 The only inscription which perha sto this period ia the rowklaecetption a 


i Proli-ra-pala, w ik cocnatin tua waake.ct WEE joy ae Taman, edie fa hate 
; ery (i Of, Bushler. Yodian Palwography (iratal. Flett) pp.k7 
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Sngriva, the monkey-king, but here denotes the Himgir paryana, CHAP.1, B 
Her husband, in order to establish an unshaken triendahin History 
between her and the Mountain-daugliter (i.e. Parvati), erected a $ret 
temple to Shiva Chandrashekbara (the Moon-crowned). ‘There se 
is reason to assume that the temple founded by Sdtyalki is not the 
plain village temple in whieh the stone is now lying, but rather the 
important Shivdlaya of Siho. known by the name of Chandrashe- 
khara, which has been noted above. ‘This sanctuary appears to 
have been restored at a not very remote date, and it is possible 
that on this occasion the stone recording its foundation was re * 
moved to the opposite side of the river. 


Among the inscriptions of Chambd State the title-deeds Copper-plates 
engraved on copper-plates iaitas) are most prominent, both on , 
avcount of their number and I istorical value. Nearly all of them 
record grants of land bestowed on temples or Brahmans by the 
Chamba Réjis. Cunningham was the first to draw nttention to 
the existence of three such documents in Cham. The number 
of inseribed copper-plates, however, 1 mfinitely larger than 
Cunningham supposed, #5 apparently almost ever) Chamba Raji 
has been in the habit of giving graute of land. Up to the aud of 

| ~ the reign of Raja Prithvi Singh eighty plates have been recovered. 
| ‘The total number of copper-piates found in the State may amonnt 
to double that number. The existence of a series of Soeuiente 
of this kind, issued by a line of rulers of one State during a period 
of ten centuries, is certainly unique in the Panjab and perhaps im 
the whole of India. It is the more remarkable as in the surround- 
ing hill districts only very few specimens have como to hght, 
and these of a comparatively recent date. Kalhana, the author 
of the Rajatarangini, mentions the occurrence of copper-plate grants 
qn Kashmir which he consulted in eomposing his Ihronicle,"” but 
hitherto not a single specimen has come to hght, EBvidently here 
as elsewhere Muhammadan rolo led to the total destruction of 
those valuable historical documents. Chamba is at present the 
only place inthe Panjab where copper-plates of the pre-Muhammna- 
dan period exist. 
. Tho earliest plate which has yet been found contains the name pre-dubam 
of Sthilla-varman, the 5 ir fonnder of Chambi, and was issued by madan cop. 









his con Yugékara—(or amikara) varman in favour of the Narsingh’ ?"P"" 
Temple at Hrabmaur Next in order is a grant by Séhilla’s eta 
son Vidagdha-yarman. In the three following plates wad, ‘)) 
names of SMlavéhana-yarman and his two sons Sogti-varman and 
Asata, In whe first of those three rulevg~-Professor Kielhorn has 
recognised the Caambi Raji Sila; Who, according to the Réjataran- 
Fini (VII, 218), was ar by Ananta-deva of Kashmir (A.D. 
028-68). Weslo find Asata mentioned in the same Chronicle™ 









: () "Hy looking at tho ineoriptions recurdinog tho conmectalton, of tem pled wed grants Loy 
formor kinga, at the laudatory inscriptions, Sa at written works, the trouble arising from 
tany errors hn been overcome.” Rajat. 1, 15 (transl Btain), , | 
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CHAP. I, B. (VII, 588) as having visited Kashmir in A. D. 1087-88 in the reign 

History. ©! Ananta’s son and successor Kalasha, These data help us to 
"fix the period to which these three plates belong as the second 
Arshmologys “half of the 11th Senta, The two earlier plates may thus be 


assigned to the latter halt of the 10th century. It should be noted 
“that ss @ five erants of the pre- ammadan period are only dated 


in the regnal year of their donors, so that their date can only be 
inferred from external evidence. 


Ancient These inscriptions show that in the 10th or 11th centuries 
reprer=PHY* Chamba was an independent State, comprising the Upper Révi and 
Budhil Valleys and the country round Chamba Town on both sides 
of the Ravi. As the plates are all dated from Chambsé as the 
: seat of government, it is probable that the State extended con- 
siderably further down, and comprised the whole of the Rayi Valley 
as far as the Siyaliks. It probably bordered on this side with the 
petty Hill-State of Balaur, the existence of which in the 11th 
aes century is attested by the Rajatarangini. Here it is frequently 
mentioned under the name of Vallépura, from which the modern 

Balaur is derived. 


It appears further from the early copper-plates that at that 
period Chambé was divided into districts (mandaia), which partially 
seem to have corresponded to the modern parganas. The following 
are mentioned by name :— : 


1, Brahmapura, the present Brahmaur, occupying the Budhil 
Valley. 

2, Trighatta, now Trehté, a tract along the Upper Ravi 
above its junction with the Budhil. The name points to the 
existence of three passes (Sanskrit ghatta, Hindi ghdt), presumably 
those leading into Kingra across the Dhaula Dhar. 

3. Panthila, the modern Panjila pargana, situated above 
wily between the right bank of the Rdvi and the left bank of 

ie Sého. 


4. Tavasa (a name which is probably preserved in that of 
the village Tausa), stretching from the right bank of the Sého as 


fe as the right bank of the Ravi, a few miles below Chambé 
own. 


Bs! 5. Parakamata, on the left of the Révi opposite the town of 
~~.Chamba, perhaps corresponding to the Séch pargana. 
‘6. --Rhattara, probably corresponding to the Hol valley, The .. 
— name is now appied_to some fifteen villages in the Hoa) steudial ay 
| pargana, one of which istdlead Banja, The local deity is known 
as Bhattar Devi Sital4, and the anmad_pilgrim gé@ to her shrineis . 
called the Bhattér jdtra. igs, oy | 


Fountain Another important class of epigraphical records are the fountain 
fnscriptions. ingoriptions, which are nearly contemporaneous with the early 
copper-plates. They are commonly found on huge slabs, covered 
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penis ‘nterest for Chambi chronology, as they are fp 


their vdhanas. They are shown standing, and hol 
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with quaint figures and ornumental carvings, which were erected 
at springs, and dedicated to Varuna, the god of the waters. His 
figiire usually occupies the centre of the curved surface. A water- 


spout, sometimes likewise carved, is passed throngh a square hole 
in the lower portion of the «tone, and im a few instances # cistern 


consisting of three #labs is constructed in front to receive the water. 
Those stones are peculiar to Chambt, The only place ontside 
Chambé where I have noticed them is Sisu in British-Léhal.”’ In 
Chambi they are ospecially numerous im Churth and Pangi. A 
few specimens exist at Triloknith m Gham va- Labtil~ hut these are 
nob inseribed.. In the Rivi Valley proper fountain-slabsS exist, &-()-) 
at Brahmaur and Chhatrirhi, but of a much smaller type and 
without inscriptions. These commonly are carved with figures of 
the Nave artes, of Vishnu resting on Shesha, of the ten im- 
carnations (arafdras) of the same deity, and of the river-goddesses 
Gangi and Yamoni. In the summer of 1906 a stone of this ve 
was discovered built in the wall of a house inthe city. A well- 








preserved specimen is placed under x banyan tree in the village 
of Kheri (map Kairi) on the left bank of the Révf, close to the 
British border. 


dated 


The inscribed fountain-slabs of Churth and pas are of 
| ny 
in the Shistra or Saptarshi era (also called Lokakila),” and 


‘according to the reignof the ruling chief. The name ot the month, 


the lunar day (trthi), the week day and the lunar mansion (nakehatra) 
aro also indicated, so that it is possible to verify the dates. The 
fountain-stone of Luj near the “dar border, dated in the first year 
of Raja Jasata, foph 
A.D. 1105. It also shows that at this period Piingi formed part of 
the Kiji’s dominions, That of Sdihtin the Sechu Nalé, dated in 
the 27th year of Lalta-varman and in the Shastra year 46 
(A.D. 1170), establishes the year of accession of that Raji to be 
AD. 1144. It was erected by a local Rana, Ludrapdla by name, 
whose descendants still live on the spot. | 

Tho Silhi stone, the largest of its kind (6 feet 6 inches high, 7 
feat wide), 18 morgoverof peculiar interest-on Account of its 
eurvings. These represent various deities arranged in three rows, 


each figure being marked with an inseription. The centre of the 


per row is occupied by Shiva with bis trident; to his right are 
Faruna, the god of the waters, and Ganesha; to his left Indra, the 
thunder god, and the six-faced Karttikeya. ach figure is 


accompanied by its peculiar vehicle (vdhana). In the middle of 
‘the slab over the spont-opening is a panel representin Vishnu’s 


sleep. ‘The remaining eight figures sre river-godderes, all 
identical in attitude and attributes, and. gist PyRT only by 
da lotus-stem and 





ip Gy, Mooreraft Trvela, London L841, Vol. 1, p. 10s | 
(0 Cn this era, ode Kielhorn Indian Autijuary, Vol., XX (1801), pp. 140 &. 


og the first fixed date im Chamba history, vi.,: 
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& water-vessel on which the name of the river which they personify 
is incised. T'hus we are enabled to recognize Gangi (Ganges), 
cad Botta’): Sindlu (Indus), Veth (Johlam), Byiis (igs) 
tnd Satindr (Satluj), ‘Che two remaining figures which are, part- 
ly destroyed must have reprosented the two rivers of Chambxi, the 
Ravi and the Ohandrabhég. ‘Thus we have the sacred-twin- 


_ Fivers of India, the Indus, and the five rivers of the Panjitb, Tt 


Bai fountain 


_ Naghal 
fountain in. 


1s worthy of note that the names in the inscriptions are given jn 
the vernacular spoken in the Hills, 


Among the fountain-stones of Churth that of Sai deserves 
special notice. Here also the figures have inscriptions containing 


is reserved for mortals, Here we find an offgy of the person 
for whose sake the stone was erected, named R nautra Phahi. in 


of various pious works is stated, Most Meritorious of all, 
according to the poct, is the conspction of a road. The one 
scription is dated in the year 4270 of ‘the Kali-yuga, or ora of Sin, 
corresponding with A.D. 1169-69, It adds that 427 730 years 
still remain; the whole period consistmg of 432,000 years. Thea 
Sai inscription is the only pre-Muhammadan record, found a 
Chambi, dated in an era other than the Lokakéla or Shistra era, 
It is moreover of special interest to find here the Kali-yaga rec. 
koning, which is hardly ever used in imseriptions™ 

At Naghai, a hamlet two miles south of Sai, half a dozen 
carved fountain-alabs were unearthed about 1895, One of them 
bears an indistinct inscription in which it is stated that in the 
reign of Trailokya-deva the Varuna-devya (%¢., the slab in question) 
was erected by Deva-prasida, the son of Rijinala Niga-prasida, 
the son of Néguks, for the sake of the bliss in the next world of 


Rani Mekhali. We recognise the god Varnna in the central firure 


carved on the slab. ‘To hig left Stands afemale with two miniature 
figures, which we may assume to represent the deceased Rint and 
her tayo children, The central portion of the stone js decorated 
With an exquisitely-carved band of foliated ornament. The name 
of Trailokya-deva is mentioned on two othep inscribed fountain- 
stones in the Villages of Bhakiind™ and Dadyir, Ag the hame does 
not oeeur on the genealogical roll of the Chambé Rijis, and the 
three inscriptions are found at noe great distance from each other,.- 
() Of, Sewell-Dikahit. ‘Tha Indinn Caloudar, London 1806, pp, 40 1, 7 
(2) The Bhakiind stone has baen ramowed to Chambé to bo plmoed in the Prepsied State 
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Caamma Stare.) Fountain inscriptions, 


[Parr A, 
“tbi8 probable that Trail ‘a-deva was a local ruler who owned CHAP.T, p. 
allegiance to the Rajis of Chambi. His date seems to haye been History. 
the first half of the 11¢h, century, 


Two od, aain-inseriptions, of a different type from those 
“already noted, remain still to be disctissed. Whereas the latter 
| ire brief records in 4 mixture of Sanskrit and vernacular, the tipo Sertption, 
‘inscriptions of Dévi-Kothi and Mil-Kihir are extensive eulogies 
pootry. Unfortunately neither 


| uction of which jt records, In the centre an 
inscribed image of Nidyana was Placed. One of tho two slabs 
contaming the first half of the poem has disappeared, Locally it 
13 auserted that it was carried off by alama, but it is not at all 
impossible that some day it will be discovered in one of the walls of 
Mthe village. Two othar inscribed stones, it may be noted in pase. 
ing, have beon recovered in this manner, The remainin * half of 
he Inscription containa 4 eulogy of the local Rand Niga-pils, 
hose Fencalogy presumably was given in the lost portion, It 
lt 1OW, after his father’s deat » he withheld his mother from 
sah, snd how she had a cistern built in memory of her 
usband. Tho inscription is dated in the 17th year of 
Man, Who is stated to have conferred on N4, iptla, the 
ijdnaka, t.¢. Rani. Tp bore Also a Shistra date which 


an 
Kama- 


Rajaguru, whose learning and: poetical skill ig 



















The Mijl-Kihgy fountain-inscription is in deplorable stata MGl.Rihde 
f mutilation, the right end of the stone being broken’ off and the: somstale fe: 
ffemaining portion greatly defaced. his js tho more to be 
egretted as it was evidon iy a work both of literury merit and 
istorical interest. In somo thirty stanzas of excellent Sanskrit 
Poctry it gives the Genealogy of the local Rimf, and relates the 
@ecumstances under which the cistern wag constructed, Unforton- 

Wely many of the names are lost. The first name seems to be 
Myapila who, perhaps, a identical with 9 Thikor of that ewniok oF 
rigntioned in Kalhana’s hijataran nit, ia TR nS deity cf 
ti forces which we aa restore Bhiksbfchara ‘ae ca 
RE el AT ta yn ibe te yotra) of Kishyaps. It was sppa- 
yp that Goran's grandson As founded the cistern, in memory 
rently Gay Sar pda tion is dated in the regnal year of ate 
i aay nisioned. to 1) beginning of the 13th century, 












(tke worl Réjanake ta lost, but can be restored with next to full manne: 
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CHAP.I, B. There are a few fountain-stones which were erected by Brah- 
istory. ins, e.g., that of Dadyar, and probably also that of Bhaktind, which 
hector Was Set up by Pariptirna, the son of Bhosharman, “fearing with 

Archeology’ ‘the fear of existence” (samsdra-bhaya-bhitena). But the great 

Records of bulk of these inscriptions are due to feudatory chiefs or Réands, 

sea The existence of such Ranas in the Kangra Valley is attested by 
the Baijndth prashastis. In the 12th century they must have been 
still numerous and powerful in Churéh and Pangi, as appears j 
from the inscriptions discussed. They evidently owed allegiance 
to the Rajas of Chamba and dated their inscriptions in the regnal 
year of their reign. It is remarkable that in the inscriptions of 
the Mchammadan period no mention whatever is made of these 
Réinés. They must have gradually disappeared, in what manner 
it is impossible exactly to decide. We may, however, presume 
that it was the policy of the R4ja to curtail the power of these | 
barons of the Hills, whose existence constituted a comstant danger | 
to his own position. He may have attained this end partly by 
main force, and partly by the policy of attaching them to his court 
and person. This we may infer from the fact that the copper- | 
plate of Soma-varman contains the names of two Réndés who held | — 
the offices of Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor, At the present 
day there are only afew Rdnds in Chambé State who still hold | 
the position of feudatory chiefs, the principal one being the Rang — 
of Triloknéth in Lahul. The descendants of those Réndés who 
were deprived of their baronies haye taken to agriculture, but are 
still distinguished by the title of their ancestors, which now in 
réality has become their caste-name. 


Copper-plates The inscriptions of the Mubammadan period do not exhibit the 
— great variety of the earlier epigraphs. They are almost exclusively — 
copper-plate grants, Harliest in date is one of Vairdsi-varman of 
A.D. 1330. Next come four plates of Bhota-varman c. A.D. 1400. 
From that time onwards the plates are found uninterruptedly up. 
to the reign of the present Rajd. The difference between the pre- 
Muhammadan plates and those of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
is most striking. Whereas the former are neatly engraved in walle! | 
defined Sharada characters and written in very tolerable Sanskrit, 
we find the latter scribbled on small-sized and irregular-shaped| ’ 
var Wates ina far from distinct type of Takarf, and ina languag 
as hich, rhawe my den tly meant for Sanskrit, shows an astonishin 
ignorance of its most elemenuai y ExxarAmmatical rules. This mark 
degeneration, both of scholarship and workmansuip, == AY DO doub | 
be accounted for by the general deterioration of Hindiiism after . 
the final victory of Islémin India, and particularly by the establish- 
ment of Muhammadan rule in Kashmir, which always had been a 
great centre of Sanskrit learning. 
Copper-plates Towards the end of the 16th century, in the reign of Pratdp 
A.D. 1500t0 Singh (a contemporary of Akbar), there is a decided improvemen , 
hay in the execution of the plates, which perhaps was an.outcome o fF 
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4 Stare. ] Platform insoription. (Parr A. 


the general revival oF Hindi art, under the tolerant aul of the CHAP. 
early Maghalemperora, Wo nlao notice a tendency to f I E 
old examples of the. pre-Muhammadan: nh ariod, Tat the ko art ledge o f mile yi 
krit remains ata low ebb, and in those pas ges where “the Athalon 
Boundaries. of the granted lands are des Zan it is considered 
Safer to resort to the ‘Yernacnlar, From a lingnis' : 
these bhiishi portions are of g st 
eographical and ngric ultural r Ww Pe ot] 
im form and meanit ng se Tho fovig-tn per-plate grant 
account of their fies exocution. he Tega “ls In UO, ‘aleo. 
are decidedly superior to any plates of this aay i at ee 
In dhe respect the plates of the Mul an : ) 
said to show toes - te pen ag near] yal 
inthe Shistra or Lokalaila ara alor 
Shistra and Vike 


































his circimsta consi eset increases. 
and enables ys ts: r= a appa 
Rajis. 


Another noteworthy point is this that = pre- Vuhammedan Shaiviom and 
plates have a distinet ‘Shatra character, ip aes true that tw | 
them mention the erection of 4 # temple to, V 

reneral formule of the grants ont irst place is ¢ 
Rima is only quoted as an exai iple OF filial piet 
never spoken of. The prevalence of Shaivism is al Oo burnie ont 
by the stone inseriptions, ¢ ee whieh Tecord the founding of 
& Shiva temple, On the fountuin-stones il val Ca | figure: 
worshipping a ale: | Tn the Inter copper-p lates, all t 
_ Rama has become the designation of the BU] in u 
| a is given for the make rd eee: of K 


























82, stra? 35, \ aishikha / 
a of "the Sun and Aries (ine 
(s date corresponds to Wodhocds day, the 2h M 
\carefulnotation of the date would lead y ee 
ne important historical event, but. the inseri Remher 
\that on that date a ged ‘tree hoe tte Biron 
(anda. platform built he ane sa 


of Bhigira 
lis Mara vane.” 






























CHamBa Stare. ] \— _Fistory. [Parr A. 


AP.I, B. The principal authority for the history of the State is the ban- 
istroy. 0) Sauli or geneal gical roll of the Rajis, which, in addition to a full 
«. .¢ list of names, contains much historical detail of great interest and 
fo value. Nextin importance are the epigraphical records already 
described. Thirdly, popular tradition is often very helpful in 
throwing light on the history of the past, and much information of 
a fairly reliable character has come down to us through this channel. 
In addition to these sources, the references to Chamba in the annals 
of other States have proved of much value in fixing the chronologi- 













cal order of events, This is specially true of the Rajatarangini, or 


History of Kashmir, in which are to be found several references to 
Chamba of great importance. 


There are no sources of information to help us to determine 
who were the original inhabitants of the mountain area now in- 
cluded in Chamba State, but common tradition affirms that the 
came from the plains. If one may hazard a conjecture where all 
is uncertain it seems not improbable that the aborigines of these 
hills are now represented to a large extent by the various low-caste 
tribes, which form a very con siderable proportion of the population. 
_We know that this is the case on the plains, and it seems not 
-~ unreasonable to believe that the same is true of the hills. In 

Chamba State the tribes in question comprise fully one-fourth of 
the population. They are included under the names of Koli, Hali, 
Sipi, Chamar, Dimnd, Barwilé, Megh, Darain, Rehdra, Sardra, Lohir,. 
Bhatwal, Dhaugrf, and some others. “ Though differing among 
themselves as regards social status, they are all looked upon as outcast 

by the high-caste Hindi, who applies to them the epitbet of Chanél 

or Chandél. These low-caste tribes possess no traditions as to their 
original home, which tends to confirm the conjecture that » long 
period of time must have elapsed since they first migrated to the | 
hills. General Cunningham believed that the Western Himalaya ii 
were at one time occupied b: a true Kolian. group from the same / 

- yace as the Kols of Central India. There are still many people 1r/ 
the Western Hills who bear the name of Koli;-and the Hali, Sipy 
Megh, and Dagi, &e., are essentially the same people. The Dad 

of Kulé, for example, are all called Kolias an alternative nani 
These tribes must have been of non-Avyan origin like the ot! 
aborigines of India, but a great fusion of races took place in angi) 
times by intermarriage, and later by degradation from the f 
->tes a process which is still going on. This doubtless led in @/ 
‘ue to many changes in the appearance and characteristy 
Sle, and to these we may ascribe the fact that all now 4 
Pak ak Tt —-. Anlonte of the Arvatll 























Crauna Srave.] ike dryaas. [Pant Ag 


| | 1 at PE, 
of Isngnages. These low-easte tribes are employed in menial CHA 
oecupations, many of them being farm-zervants and artisans. Some- Hist 
of those in Chambii State, and probably in other parts of the ‘ 


hills, are small farmers, and hold land either directly from the aborigie 
Stute, or from high-caste proprietors, In their subordinate position * 


of farm-servants they were usually spoken of as kama, and in for- 
mer times, nnd indeed up to the commencement of British rule, 
were ina sinte anslagous to that of slavery, Even now they 
labour under some social restrictions, especially in the Native States; 
and their condition generally seems to indicate that they have long 
occupied # very depressed position in the social scale. There isa 
cotimon saying in the hills which rons thng:— 
Chandl jethd: Rathi kanethe. 

“The Chamil is the elder brothor: the Rathi tha younger.” 
The meaning attached to this saying by the people is, that the high- 
castes aré dependent on the Chaniils, just as a younyer brother is 
oan elder one, No ceremony of any importance ean tke pice 
without their presence nnd help. At births, marriages and deaths 
they are indispensable in one capacity or another. Té seems impro- 
bable, however, that this was thio uriginal signification, which hag 
become obscured through the Inpse of ages. It is more likely that 
the saying is wu “unconscious expression of the geveral conviction 
that the Chandls were the original inhabitants of the ‘pls. he 
Rathis came at. a later period; yet so longa tine bang whee . 
oven they migrated to the mountains, that ay isiseds rae Suissa —_- 

oe dle — ' as ee Law Weta ous ace 18 Fis 
eeneeed as peive been Bi resident theortain, that it ‘conte. 

A new view of Aryan migration.- #0Mme parts of the monn. 
fessor Rhys Davids, throws much 4ettlement Report, Sir J, 3B. 

hills."’ He postulates three jes relating to that period are 
along the foot, of the Himad|)tote past a the CURE of Kangra 
Aryans, being hillmen, tonded, fer to atime which jg compara- 
there is clear evidence, in “Vi and Chandribhiea Valleys. Ti 
the Western Himalaya at? Valley Was conquered from the Hidndg, 


ine which thre hymns «oh by the founder of the Chambd Stato 
therefore assume £ ice wary, A.D); but the lowor portion of 
Chamba State are o”ued till the carly part of tho tenth century, 

| was founded towards the end of the tenth -—— 
At the present having been teken from the Thikurs who 
Brihman, Rajpit, The Thiékurs of the Chandrabhiza Valle 
ha pigatied - ont rulers, are referred ty ; Réitarene’? 
high-caste popmlay part of the twelfth century. ‘Th. - adra yw; 
runt tanta rélutirom the bansauli, lo hava be: fe oe = 
sections of the anuhe Great, »nd there, too, the Rinis are fe d to 
and Vaishya.” er previous to this, A ¢tij] more sinking 
Wma pp - me Chandrabbiiga Valley. There the 
a Vedi Fadia prog fF PULe g Country notil subdued by Raja 
dE pL Sapte foe, | 


Lo Many ineceipth | | , | wes 
abst cazlieat =r Meee sting the on Pande bave recently been found in 


? (4) The original form of the word was Thdilura, of whick Thiker ls = Inter vari 
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HAMA STATE. ] The Aryans. [Parr A. 


sans, Dave received large accessions trom the [wine at various periods, 


API, “Te. as the result of invasion and immigration. 
Stroy (dtimane As regards the Brihmans, it is probable’ that many of them 
OO ac sh began to find their way inte the hills at an carly period, a8 priests 
prmat io and religious deyitees, he Gaddi Brahmans have a tradvion 
| thar their-anecestors came from Delhi to Brihmaur in the reign 
fi OF Raja Ajia Varma, A.D, 780-800. Many of the Réjputs ure 
j ae the descendants of invaders from the plains, ‘Ihe Gaddi 
| Rijputs have the came irndition aa the Gaddi Briimans as to their 


) original home: while the Guddi Khotrfs sa y that their ancestiurs 
f fled from Lahore to escape persecution, probably at the time of 
the early Muhammadan jnyusions. Doubtless tony Of ull castes 

came to the hills for the same reason during the period of Muham- 


Tt madan rule, 
‘Thikor and The Thikur and Réthf are almogt certainly of ancient origin, 


and are regarded as indigenous to the hills. These iis 
are widely: distributed throughout the Western Hills. In the 
Jamimn area, between the Jhelum and the Révf, they are all 
classed a8 Thikar; and in the Kangra area, the same people are 
called Titik ind Rathi, They are essentially an agricultural 
aveRiGle, resenthlWEe 19 Many rexpects the Jats of the plains, In 


F 


1 tie het et yy more than one-half of the high-easte inhabi- 
tants, and form the badbkou’ Of the population, 
2 Clan. The term Gaddi is 4 goneric 


"Gaddis. The Gaddis sre a separah © * ic | 
name, and under it a inoladtke Brthmans, Rajputs, Khatria, 
Thikurs and Ritbis. The majority DOwWever, are Khatris, As 
the custom of the Bréliman aid if Sections is to return them 
selves under their caste names, it " S improbable that any of 
these have been classed as Gaddis, 42° Census Return may 
therefore be regarded as including, chie ts Khatri, Thikur, 
and Rathi sections of the clan. The tradition? "8 ' their original 

home have ilready been referred to. They aX found principally 

in the Brihmaur Wisdrat, which is called Gae“eren, but also in 
















other parts of the State, 


-! ' 

Minor hi As regards the minor high-enstes, chiefly ex nsisting of Khatri, 
Hutament. Kumbar, Jat, Sikh, &c,, the figures for exch are ¥9 "mall that their 
ana, ‘presence in the State is easily accounted for, and tle ShMe 18 true 
of the Muhamimadan portion of the population, They : must all 
have come from the plaing probably at no very je period. 







Pgdatiae Thakar- Now the most ancient traditions current £2 the hills have 
"reference to a time when the greater part of West er, Hankisye , 


\ was under the rule of petty chiefs, who ball 


or dnd. These chiefs owned Stutee ecided improvemen 


bi, Be But while the lower strata uf the population in each of these 
I rai i j : a i - * z = = - " i ot 
tory. castes are probably uf uncient origin, it is certain that all of them 


e reign of Pratip 
8 Was an cutcome o é\ 
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and, in what is now Chambd territory, eaclr of these was called CHA 
ranhu."’ They are said to have been constantly at war with one Hiss ap 
another, and ‘their rowhiw boundaries. were in consrquence very | 2 


Were Kijpnis, and all the existing families are of this. caste. In ‘Relat 
the case of the Thikurs common opinion is not so clear, but the i< 
general impression seema to be that they belonged to the’ caste | \ 
which is indicated by the name. Probably most. of them originally het 


were of Rathi caste, We miay suppose that, having gained 

an ascendency over a small portion of territory, each of these 

Rathi leaders was recognized xs ruler, and sssumed, or was riven 

the tithe of ‘Thakur,’ meaning ‘chief’ or ‘lord.’ The various 

offshoots of the ruling families of Rathi caste would naturally wile be 

a distinctive name for themselves, and thus the wo | Thakur 

probably acquired the secondary meaning which it still bears, 

as the name of a sepwrate caste. This caste ranks immediately 

beneath the Rajpot, and above the Rathi, the clef distingtion 

being that the [ijput will take the daughter of a Thikar in 

marriage, but will not vive his own in return, and the same is true 

of the Thakur and Rathi. As a caste name the word is pronounced 

Thakkur, (® 

The period during which the Tiwikurs and Rinds ruled in the 

ete Of asthe “'haknri' or ‘Thskurain.’ This liakurain 

ae have been of very ancient origin, but wheo it 

eal = ore tt luted, ore qneshions thoobch wunsr<4A-" Sutisfac- 

fory Answeremmn De piven. One thing is ‘certain, that it contic 

oted in forve for a much longer time in some parts of the monn- 

tains than in others. In the Kuld Settlement Keport, Sir J. B, 

Lyall Pemts out that the traditions relating to that period wre 

carried back te a muel, more remote past in tha nase of Kéngra 

than iu that of Kuli, and they refer toa time which) ig oom para- 

tively recont a3 regarda the Riyi and Chandrébhé a Valleys, It 

18 true that the Upper Rigi Valley was conquered from the Nidnds, 

who previously ruled there, by the founder of the Chamba. State, 

in tho middle of the sixth centur y A.W.; but the lower portion of 

the et Was pot sublued till the early part of the tenth century, 

The Kashtwir State was founded towards the end of the tenth -—— 

century, the country having been taken from the Thikors. who 

previoosly held it. The hdkurs of the Chandrabhéga Valley, 

evidently independent. rulers, are referred to in the Kijdtarangini 

as late as the early part of the twelfth centur y. ‘The Bhadeae sh — 

State again scems, from the bansauli, to have been founded about 

the time of Akbur the Great, and there, too, the Rinds are said to 

bave been in power previous to this, A still more striking 

instance 18 that of Piidar in the Chandrabbdga Valley. hore the 

Rinds unqnestionably ruled tho country until subdued by Raja 
il) Many inecriptiena dating [{ | jie oof & aml ) i 

cata tata ey Santa ae ease 
(@) The origical form of the word was Zhdkturo, of which Théker ia tater vexiatio™® 
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Jeon arn minutely, subdivided than was the cas 
former times, however, these parganas were more numerous than 
at present, and may then have represented, to a greater extent 
than they do now, the ancient limits of the old ranhus. Some of 
the State kothis are said to stand on the very sites formerly 
occupied by the Rands’ forts, and in several instances ,the ancient 
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Cuamna Srarz.] The Thakwrain period. [Pant A. 
Chatar Singh of Chambé, at a date subsequent to A.D. 1664, The 


descendants of several of them are still in existence, and are now 
reduced to the position of common zaminddrs, but the traditions 
regarding them are so clear and definite that there can be no 
doubt as to their authenticity. In Péngi the traditions of a 
Thakurain period refer to a time more remote than in the case 
of Padar, due to the fact that it was subjected to Chamba at an 
earlier date. There also, however, several of the old families still 
exist as common farmers.) In Lahul the ‘Thakurs are in posses- 
sion to the present day of most of the territory ruled by their 
ancestors. Indeed, all through the hills traces are still to be found 
of the old order of things, and local tradition can often point to the 
sites of the Rands’ forts,” or recall stories of their exploits, and 
even define the boundaries of their territories. In the Chamba 
State there are several cases in which their descendants retain 
possession to this day of the whole, or a part of the old family 
domain, and still bear the old family title; while many more who 
have sunk to the position of common cultivators are spoken of, 


and addressed as Rand. In the Kuli Settlement Report, Sir. 


J. B. Lyall says: ‘* Many of the existing kothis and tappds are said 
to have possessed their present limits from the day when each of 
them formed the domain of a Thakur.” The same is probably true 
as regards some of the parganas of Chamba St though, 
judging from common tradition, the country would ¢ 






buildings themselves are still in use. 


local State officials even sometimes supporting them on the right and left, 


(2) The remains of the R4nae’ fort are still to be seen on the Bannu Hill near Chamba: 
and the following Danie handed down the name of one of them to cur own day s;— 
a 


Rabla Ra la Rénfs 
Bannu kot, Sarol pani } 
Badram janjan khanf,’ 


“Ppahla Rand and Bahla Raénf had their fort on Bannu Hill, their water from Sarol 


(a cool spring near Chamba), and their rice from Badram (a place near Chambs),” 


(3) In the SimJa Hill States, some of which are almost as diminutive as an ancient 
ranhu, most of the rulers still bear the old title of Raud or Thakur, and collectively these 


tates are called the Thakwurain, 


— 
—— 
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~Cast Ae mith. In 


As regards their relation to the more powerful States im their 
vicinity, Sir J. B, Lyall suggests that the small States of the 
Thakurain period can seldom have been entirely independent. He 
says: “ Without a lord paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, 
such diminutive States could never liave existed side by side for 
any length of time. It is pretty certain, therefore, that with short 
intervals of complete independence in periods of confusion, they 
must have been more or less subject and tributary to some superior 
power.” This remark was made with reference to the States of 


Q) A Rana and a Tbakar are still resident in Kilar, and on the first day of the annual 
mela in October, they are escorted in state from their homes tothe place of meeting; the 
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the Kuli area, but it is probably true of the whole of the Western CHAP.’ 
Hills. General Cunningham was of opinion that in early times the Histo: 
greater part of the tract now comprised in the Chamba State, 43 pistio. 
far east as the Ravi and Dhaula Dhar, was under the control of paramoun 
Kashmir. ‘This would appear to have been the case in the geventh *** 
century, at the time of the visit of Huen Thsang, and it was 80 

again in the ninth century, when, by the conquest of Trigarta, the | \ 
sovereign power of Kiéshmir was extended to the Satlej. Chamba . 
was again conquered by Kashmir about A.D. 1050-60; and seems ; 
to have remained more or less dependent on that kingdom until 
the early part of the twelfth century, when the confusion resulting ) 
from internal dissension, and the Muhammadan invasions, enabled 

+t to assert its independence. We may, therefore, conclude that, 

from very early times, Kashmir claimed suzerain power over the 

greater part of the territory now embraced in Chamba State. 


The Thakurain period was followed by the rise of numerous Réjpat 
Rajput principalities which held sway throughout the Western eres 
Hills up to comparatively recent times, and some of which still 
remain.) These were all founded by Rajput leaders—each pro- 

pably with a small band of followers—who either came directly 

from the Plains, or were acions of one or other of the ruling fami- 

lies who had previously established themselves in the Hills. By 

them the Rinds’” and Thikurs were either expelled, or reduced to 


the position of tributaries or subjects.” 


Dr. Vogel's researches in Chamba have brought to light the Subjection 
interesting fact that the Rénds did not immediately sink imto of the Banks. 
obscurity aftr their final subjection, but. continued fur a long 

period to hold influential positions in the State. They are men- 

tioned in one of the early copper-plate title deeds under the name 

of ‘ Rajinaka, and the place in order assigned them, immediately 

afier the Raja, seems to indicate that they were prominent and 
honourable members of the community. They seem also to have 

filled various «fhees in the State aiministration. There are also 
traditions pointmg to the fac: that they did not always yield a 

willing obedience to the new ralers, and that rebellion was not 
unknown among them. And such outbreaks did not occur only 

in Chamba, for we learn from the annals of Bhadrawdh and 
Kashtwar, that, in both of these States, the old rulers combined 

against their new masters, and made a determined effort to drive 

them out. In each case this happened a long period posterior to 

the founding of the State. 


According to General Cunningham, the oldest classification of Glasahenton 
the Rajput rincipalities of the Western Himdlaya, between the ¢, R&jpat 
Satlej and the Indus, divided them into three great groups, Pa aie 





(1) ‘There are still twenty or thirty Réné families in Chambé State. 
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of which was named after the State which held the position of head 


of the confederation. These were Kashmir, Durgara oF Dugar, 
and Trigarta. ‘There are indications that this division into three 
groups was 1n existence from a period antérior the seventh 
century, and Chamba was in early times associated with the 
first, or Knshmir, group of States. A classification of muuch 
later date divided the alpine Panjab, between the Satlej and the 
Tndus, into 22 Hindu and 22 Muhammadan Chiefships’”—the former 
being to the east and the latter to the west of the Chenab.@ 
Again the 22 Hindu States between the Satlej and the Chentb 
were arranged in two groups oF cireles, named the Jilandhar or 
Kangra Circle, and the Dagar or Jammu Circle, one being to the 
east, and the other to the west of the Kivi. Hach of these circles 
was popularly regarded as containing eleven States, Kangra and 
Jammu being recognized.as the respective heads. Chamba was 
chiefly associated with the Kangra Circle, but, owing to the fact that 


the Ravi divides the State into two parts, it was included in both 
groups.” 

The royal clan ‘n each of these States had a special designation 
based oy the custom which obtained in almost all the Rajpiit States 
in the hills, in accordance with which the ruling line took its 
distinctive name from that of the country over which it ruled. The 
clan name of the Chamba reyal family is Cuambidl or Chamial. 


The original title, or suffix in the Chamba royal family, was ‘ Varma, 
a cognomen extensively used in ancient times. It wax used in the reigning 
families of Nep4l, Kamrap or Assim, and Kawuauj in the seventh and 
eighth centuries; m the Rdthor family before it acquired Kunauj, and by 
the Chandel Rajas of Bandelkhand. Though probably not- adopted as a 
dynastic surname in any of these families, its use by individual chiefs 
proves that it was widely known. There was also an entire Varma dynasty 
in Kashmir, from 4.D. 894 to 936; and the cognomen is stil] in use in the 
royal houses of Travancore and Cochin. The Chambé Réjis contmued 
to bear it till the end of the sixteenth century, after which it was gradually 
displaced by “ Singh,” which was then coming into general use among 
KAjpats, but the older title is still employed in all religious ceremonies. 

The title * Deva’ is also found after each Réji’s name in the inseriptions 
and cvpper-plares. This too was a royal designation, as we learn from 
Sanskrit literatare, and was afixed to the nam+s of all kings and qneens 
in its masculine or feminine form, just as Kex and. Reyina are in our own 
Royal Family. Hence arose the itAjpit salutation Jaideya = Juideva, 
which originally was accorded only to Rajputs of roval. rank. The 
original form in Sanskrit was Jayatu Devah, ** May the King be victorious,” 


In former times, as we learn from the copper-plaies, an heir-apparent 
io Chambé bore the title of ‘Favardid? When it was disnsed is not known, 
but it is found in plates issued towards the end of the sixteenth centary. 
At the present time an heir-apparent, if a son of the. ruling chief, has 
the distinctive title of ‘Tika,’ while younger sous are named Dathain, 





(1) Excepting Ohamb’, Mandi and Suket, they were all overthrown daring Sikh rule— 
between A.D. 1811 and 1841, All the States of the Dugar Vircle, except Chambé, and all ey 
Muhammedan States betwen the Chenab and the Jhelum are now merged in Jamma, 
(2) Anc. Geo, of India, page 180, 
(83) Fide Kangra Settlement Report, page §, 
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Tirthain, Chouthain, &c. These titles ure modurn, and date only from CHAP) TB. 
the sixteenth contary. The title‘ Tika’ vceurs on plate dated A.D. 157% —7 
: The title ‘Miin? was originally borne only by the acions of the royal Min, 

houses of the Kangra and Dagar Circles, and is said to have been given 
them by one of the Mughal Emperors, wobably Jahangir, bot its precise 

origin and signification ure anknown. Jt occurs as * Mie” on ® copper- 
plate, dated A.D. 1613, as ono of the titles of Janirdan, son und heir- 
apparent of Rajd Bula Bhadra, Younger sons of a ruling chief, other than 
the Tika, and aE brothers, are addressed us ‘ Miin Sahib,” 

{bis diffienlt to determine with certainty the exact date at Chronuleyry. 
which the Chamlsi State was founded, but it seams probable vin ead’ ot 
that this event took place about the middle of the sixth century, rierey oot 
A.D. The following are the reasons on which this conclusion is yah 
‘based. ‘There are, as has already been said, several references to 
Chambi—or Champé as the place was then named—in the Réji- 
tarangini, and the earliest of these 1s interesting and valuable 
as furnishing a fixed and fairly reliable date from which to begin 
our chronological inquiry, Ve read that Ananta Deva, Raja 
of Kashmir, who reigned from A.D. 1028 to 1068, invaded 
Champé ; uprooted the ruling Réjd named Sala and set up another 
in his piace. No reference to this invasion 1s to be fonnd in the 
State annale, and there 1s only one Raji mentioned in the bansauls, 
whose name bears any resemblance to that in the Rajitarangini. 

This is the name of Saile or Séhila Varma, who was the founder of 
the present capitul, It was for some time supposed that thie was 
the Raja referred to, and the absence of any allusion to the invasion 
in the Chronicle left the matter more or. less in doubt, until tho 
discovery of three copper-plate title deeds, which practically set the 
question at rest. All of these title deeds make mention of a Raji 

named Sélavihava Varma, whose name is entirely omitted from the 
bansauli, a8 algo that of his elder son Soma Varma. Asuta Varma, 
his younger son, is alone mentioned. It is manifest that Silavihana 
‘must be the Raja referred to as having been deposed by Anaota Deva. 

‘That both he and his son Soma Varma actually reigned is clear from 
‘the tenor of the inscriptions on the copper-plates. Unfortunately 
thoy have no date. We know, however, that Ananta Deva begun 
his reign asa child in A.D, 1028, and may therefore assume thal 
his conquest of Chambé cannot have taken place before 1050, As he 
~ abdicated in favour of his son in 1063, the invasion must have occur. 
ted previous to this; and such is implied in the warrative, The earliest 

- of the copper-plhites in question purports to have been granted by 

Soma Varma, son of Silavéhana Varma, in the seventh year of his 
reign, in the month of Bhidon, and on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
‘There was a solar eclipse in Bhidon™ 1066, ond though the day 
does not exactly correspond with that on the plate, it is near enough 
to nuige a strong probability that this is the eclipse referred to. To 
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ancient times it was customary to date stich plates on the very day 


of the eclipse, as it was vonsidered to udd to the merit of the gift, 
but there were doubtless «sceptions to the rule, and this muy have 


- hoen one of them, It 1s very interesting to note that the signatare 


of Sdlavdhana himself appears on the plate in a somewhat defaced 
but quite legible form, and from this we may conclude that it had 
been his intention to make the grant himself, and that he was 
revented frum doing so by his deposition and robable death. 


The son was thus only carrying out his father's wish, 


Now if we count back seven years from A.D. 1066, we gel 
A.D. 1059-60 as the probable date of the invasion of Ananta Deva, 
and of Soma Varma’s accession, and in any case that invasion cannot 
lave been later than A.D. 1060, nor much earlier than A.D. L050, 
From this date to A.D. 1870, the year im which Réjt Sri Sing died, 
there were 37 Réjia in consecutive order, during a period of 810-20 
years, giving wn average reign of 22 years. Again from A.D. 
1589 to 1870, a period for which there are authyntio and 
reliable data, there were 11 Rajis in 281 years, with an average 
reipn of 25 years, General Cunningham allows 26 years 
to each reign, but jhis seems excessive; an average of 20 years 
would appear to be safer. Now there were, according to the 
hansauli, 26 Réjés from Maru, the founder of the State, to 
Sélavihana, whose reign came to un end not luter than A.D. 1060, 
Allowing au average reign of 20 years we arrive ab A.D, 540-0 
as the approximate date for the founding of the State, which is thus 

roved to be one of the most ancient native principalities to India. 
The original capital, as we know, was at Brihmatr in the U pper 
Ravi Valley, where numerous traditions are atill current concerning 
many of the ancient Rajis, and there are also archwological and 
epigraphical remains, which afford a remarkable corroboration of 
the conclusion which bas been reached as regards the antiquity Of 
the State. ‘These have recently been carefully exammed by Dr. 
Vogel of the Archwological Survey, with interesting results. 
here are three inscriptions on brass im Brihmeur, and one in 
Chatréri, a village half-way between Brabmaur and Chambi. Of 
these one is on the pedestal of a brazen bull of life size, standing in 
front of tho temple of Mani Mahesa, the erection of whicl is. 
traditionally ascribed to Meru Varma, who was the eighth Kaji in 


~ snecession from Maru. The two other inscriptions at Brébmaur 


are on the pedestals of the idols Lakshané Devi, and Ganesha, and 
that at Chatrari is similarly on the pedestal of the image of Shakti 
Devi; and the erection of these idols is traditionall attributed to 
the seme Réjé. ‘The inscriptions themselves which have now been 
translated confirm these popular traditions. The name of Mern 
Varma is found in all of them, and it is stated that the idols 
were dedicated hy his order. Kven more interesting is the fact 
thant in two of these inseriptions,—those of Lakshand Devt, 
and Ganeshi,—the R4jé traces back bis own ancestry for thres 
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enerations, and mentions the names of his father, Divikara 
Varma; his grandfather, Bala Varma; and his great-grand- 
futher, Aditya Varma.’ woof these names are fond in the 
bansauli in a modified form, which leaves no doubt as to their 
aiid with the names in the inscriptions, The third—that of 
‘Bala Varma—seems to have been omitted at a very early period, 
probably in the process of copying, | The name of Aditya aime 1s 
found as Adi Varma in the fansauli, while that of Divikara 
Varma occurs as Deva Varma, both in the hangauli and in the 
Chhitriri inseription. There is unfortunately no date on any of these 
inseriptions, but Dr, Vogel has come to the conolusion, from a careful 
‘examination of the characters in which they are written, that they 
eaunot be assigned toa later period than the early part of the eighth 
century, and that they probubly date from the es beginning of 
that cantury. ‘The name of Meru Varma ia evidently out or its 
Propet place in the bansauli, as ‘+ stands fifth in succession after 

ivikara Varma, who was his father. Correcting the hansauls by 


“the inseriptions which ars more reliable, we find that Meru Varma 


reigned from A.D. 680 to 700, or alittle later, and this ie tm 
accordance with the conclusion at which Dr. Vogel has arrived. A 
farther proof that these inscriptions are contemporary 18 afforded hy 
te fact that all of them were executed by the same workman, whose 
name was Gugga, as shown on the inscriptions themselves. This 
also is in agreement with common tradition, by which the name of 
Guega lins been handed down to the present day, 

With all those data at our disposal it becomes & comparatively 
easy matter to fix an approximate date for the founding of the 
present capital. ‘The bansauli is very explicit as to the founder, 
and here again common tradition is in full accord. His name 
was Sthila Varma, avd he was the 20th Raja in succession from 
Maru, the founder of the State, Silavihana Varma, whose tien 
came toan end not later than A.D. 1060, was the sixth Rajé 
after Sahila Varma, and by deducting six reigns, Or 120 years, from 
A.D,.1060; we find that Sshila Varma must have ruled from about 
A.D. 920 to 940, His reign was probably a long one, and it may 
have been in the earlier part of it, say A.D. 930, that the town of 
Chambd was founded, a if the seat of government transferred thither 
from Bréhmaur. From that time onwards to the present day there 
is an almost unbroken chain of historical evidence, furnished partly 
by the Chronicle, which is full and clear, and still more by 
a series of copper-plate title deeds—about one hundred and fifty in 
number, ‘The oldest of these yet disco ered. bears the name of 
Yoevkar Varma, the son and successor of Séhila Varma. The date 
on this plate is a year of his reign, and the same is true of the plates 
of Vidagdha Varma, his son, and of Soma Varma and Asata Varma, 
gons of the deposed Réja Silavihana Varma, who followed their 

() He also mentions Moshunn or Masbunn, the progenitor of his race. 
(2) From ancient timos it seems to hare been the custom for every Chamba Chief, on his 
jon, to make o grantof land toa Brihmon ora temple, As many na 42 of those plaice 


(ere known ‘to have been given in the course of ong reign, 
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CHAP. I, B. father in snecession. Here, however, the Rajdtaranginf again comes 
‘Mur, toour aid, and from it wo learn that Asnta Varma visited Kashmfs, 


ot OF which Chambé was then dependent, m A.D. 1087-8; his son Jisata 


eo pti Varma in A.D.1101; and his grandson (dara Varmain A.D, 1122. 


ial, A, D. 


®20. Tdaiva Varma’s name is probably misplaced in the bansauli, and a 
aetrestion has to be made in accordance with the Rajitarangmt; 
otherwise these dates agree with the Chronicle, : 


Erna in uaa The first plate which bears a distinct date is that of Vairasi 


in the State, 


The bonsauli, 


Varma, This date is Shastra 6, Vik. 1987=A.D. 1350, © The 
Vikramiditya era appears to have only then begun to come 
‘nto use in Chambé. Previous to this the era in common use was 
the Loka-kila or Shastra ora; otherwise called the Saptarali, orera 
of the Seven Rishis. [tig identical with the Lankika or Kashmir 
ora of the Rdjatarangini, which was in use in Kashmir, and through- 
out the hille from the earlest times, and 18 still in common use In 
CGhambé State slong with the Vikraméditya and Christian eras. 
The Shistra craisa cycle of 2,700 years, each century being 
named after one of the 27 Nakshatras, or lunar mansions. The 
reckoning is never carried beyond 100, and each century as it comes 
toan end is entirely left out of computation. ‘The first year of 
each century of ths era corresponds to the 24th year of each 
Christian century. Though this era probably was in use m 
Chamisi from the earliest times, it does not appear to have 
een employed to record public events; at any rate, no trace of 
any sucli use has yet been found previous tothe eleventh century ™. 
It is found, however, on most of the copper-plates from that of 
Vairdsi Varma onwards. From that time there is clear and exact - 
testimony from the plates, confirmatory of the bansault. In all of 
them ig mentioned the name of the reigning RAjt, by whom the 
ant was made, also usually the name of his father, and often of 
his mother, and sometimes that of an ancestor. ‘The earlier plates 
are without a date, but the later ones have the date carefully 
recorded, usually both in the Shastra and Vikraméditya ears. 
Generally, too, the name and date of the month, and in a few 
eases the day of the week on which the plate was given, are stated, 
and in some of the plates there sre other details which are of 
historical interest. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject farther, exeept to re- 
mark that an examination of the records of other existing and 
oxtinct States would donbtless add much to our knowledge of 
Chamba history, as well as throw light on the general course of 
events in the Western Himélaya in former times. 


The Rajis of Chamba belong to the Stirajvansi line of Raj piite ; 
and their bansault begins from Vishnu or Niriyana. (Rama, the 
hero of the Ram#yans, is sixty-third in the order of descent, which 

() Innerihed seones : 


dates of tho first half of the elevonth ane th Trailokya Dera, probably a Rand, have Shastra 


(2) Ate current in Chatnba and fonnd in tha bantaalé, traces Whe deneent of tha 
Chamba Haéjis from the Handa of Udaindr. * 1 Sterieciantln mn: ides Sap Deka POAT : 
from Lob, the eldest son of R4ms pdr. This is improbable an the Inter are descended 
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+3 continued through Kusha, the second son of Rama. The ori- 

ginal home of the family ‘s said to have been in Ayodhya, but 

they removed at a very early period to the Upper Ganges Valley, 

_ where they settled in Kalipa. The historical portion of the dansault 

commences With the name of Maru who was then the head of the 

family, and contains sixty-six names including that of the present 
ruling Chief. 

_Marn is said to have been at first a religious devotee, whose 
life was given up to fapas or self-mortification. He afterwards 
married, and three sons were born to him. When they reached 
manhood he bestowed a kingdom on each of them. Leaving the 
eldest in the ancestral home, he traversed the Panjib with the 
other two, and settled one of them in the mountains near Kashmir. 
Accompanied by Jaistambh, the youngest, he then penetrated to 
the Upper Ravi Valley through the outer hills, and having conquered 
that territory from the petty Rinis who held it, he founded the 
town of Brahmapura, “’ and made it the capital of a new State. 
This event is belioved to have taken place about the middle of the 
sixth century, A.D. 

The original State was of very smal! extent, and in all likeli- 
hood comprised, at the most, only the present Brihmaur wizarat, 
i.e., the valley of the Rivi from below Bara Bangithal, with its 
tributaries the Budhil and the Tundahen, as far down as Chhatrari. 


Jt would appear that Maru’s rule was not a long one, for the 
Chronicle says that, having founded the State, he made 1t over to 
his son, and returned to Kalipa, where he again became a sddhu. 


After Marn several Réjis ruled m succession, but only their 
names are known. They were: — Jaistambh; Jalstambh ; and 
Mandstambh. 

Aditya Varma—(c. A.D. 620).—The name of this Raja appears 
as Adi Varma in the bansauli and is of very special interest, for it 
is twice mentioned in the Bréhmaur inscriptions, in which he is 
referred to as the great-grandfather of Meru Varma by whose 
orders they were engraved ; and he was the first of the Chamba line 
to assume the title or suffix of ‘ Varma.’ ® 

There are soveral references to Chamba in the Kult Chronicle 
and the earliest of these probably refers to Aditya Varma, It 1s 
to the effect that Brahmo Pal, Rij of Kuli, left no legitimate 
sons, and the Rajis of Chamba (Brahmapura), Ladakh, Suket, 
Bushabir, Kangra, and Ban ‘hal made one Ganesh Pal his heir. 
This note is interesting as showing that at that early period the 


(1) The people believe that the place was named after Brahmani Vevi, the patron goddess 


of the Budhil Valley, whose shrine ig situated a little way above the town. The name was 
in use, however, at a stil! earlier period, for the more ancient kingdom of Brahmapura, now 
Britieh Garhwal and Kamaon. The present form of the word is Brahmanr, 

(2) The Sauskrit word Varma (mn) means “armour, coat of mail ; shelter, protection,” and 
as the #econd member of a compound noun it means protected by,” It was anciently used in 
Rajpat names. a8 Sarma (n) was in those of Brahmans, 

*(3) Vide “ Kuli, LAhal and Spiti” by Captain Harcourt. 
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CHAP.1, 3, Brahmapura State was recognized by all the neighbouring king- 
History doma, And was powerful enongh to exert some imfluence m thear 
"internal affairs. 
Bala Varwin, Bala Varma—(e. A.D. 640).—The name of this Raja is not 
A.D.“ found in the hangauli; having been omitted probably by a clerical 
error. It occurs, however, in two of the Brdhmanur inscriptions, in 
| which Bala Varma is spoken of as the grandfather of Meru Varma. 
bivgkara Divdkara Varma —(e. A.D. 660).—In the Bréhmanr jnserip- 
Snes AD. tions this Réji's name is found in its foll form; bot m the fangsau/t, 
i} and the Chhatriri inseription, it occurs as Deva Varmo,* 
Meru Varma—(c. A. D. 680).—As the name of this chief stands 
AD eo,” fifth in the bansauli after that of the previous Réj4, who was his 
father, it is clearly out of its proper place. ‘The error must have 
orept in at an early period, for afl the existing eopies of the bansault 
are alike, 
ils dan’ Meru Varma seems t0 have heen one of the most notable of the 
Qiienta, early Brahmapurn rolers. He was probably the first to extend the 
State boundaries by conquest, for in the Chhatriri imseription it is 
recorded, that he dedicated the idol of Shaktf Devi in gratitude for 
help against his enemes, whom he had attacked in their strong- 
holds and overcome. An inscribed stone has recently been found 
at Gun which way erected by a samanta or feudatory of Meru 
Varma, probably a Rint, named Ashdidha. From this it is clear 
that Meru Varmae's rule extended down the Ravi Valley almost as far 
as the present capital. There ia also nete in the Kuli Chronicle 
which almost certainly refers to him, Inthe reign of Sri Date- 
shawar Pal, Raji of Kuli, there was war with Chambé (Brahma. 
per) m which the Kuli Chief was killed by Umer, Raja of Chamba. 
‘here is no Soch name.on the Chambi roll; but it seems probable 
that Omer is simply a transposition of Meru. Astuming this to be 
correct, it would appear that under Mern Varma the Brahmapura 
State asserted its power, and carried its arms successfully into one 
at least of the neighbouring principalities. This is confirmed by 
the farther note m the Kuli annals that Amar Pal, Réjd of that 
State, while defending his country from another mroad of the 
Brahmapora Chief, was slain with all his sons, except one. This 
son, Sital Pél, was an exile for life, and he and five of his descend. 
ants never reigned, from which it would seem that Kuld remained 
subject to Brahmapura for a considerable period." | 
| Rpt Meru Varma was not only a brave and warlike leader, ke 
tensile «t was also a great builder, and there ure still in existence in Brth- 
MAU Many mteresting remains, some of which are known to date 
from his time. They prove that even at that early period of its 
history the State possessed a considerable measure of wealth and 
material resources, ‘lhe remains consist chiefly of temples, in a 
remarkably good state of preservation in spite of their long exposure 
tothe weather. Their names are Mani Mabes, Lakshana Devi, 


(0) Fide“ Kolo, LAbul and Spiti,* pages 113-4, 
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seahd and Narsingh.” In front of the Mani Mahes temple is a 


Mern Varma. Tradition affirms that the Srirajmokha Shrine was 


also built by him, and, in accordance with ancient Custom, * Chamlst | 





Raja, when visiting Brihmanor, must pay his devotions ab this temple 
ve proceeding to his camp. tue image of Shakti Devi at 


Cbhatréri, with its insert ption, has already been referred to as dating 


from the reign of Meru Verma. Lands are said to have been 


assigned for the support of these temples, but no title deeds have 


yet been found of an earlier date than the tenth century. 


Meru Varma was followed by several Raja, of whom we know 
nothing but: the names. Thess were :— Mandar Varna; Kantdér 


<4 on record that when bis son grew Tp 


= ! Li E 


junction of the Ritvi and Budhil rivers near Ulinsa, where he spent 


thie rest of his life «a the worship of Shiva; and is said to have been 
translated to heaven. 

Sucarn Varina—(c. A.D. 780). 

Lakshwt Varma—(v. 4D. g()0),—This Rijé had not been lout 
in power when the country Was visited by an epidemic of a virulent 
and fatal character, reaambling cholera or plague. Large numbers 
fel] victims to the disease, and the State was In a measure depoptu- 


dated. Taking advantage of the desolation which prevailed, a people 


bearing the name of « Kira’ in the Chr invaded Brahmapura, 





and, haymg killed the Rajya, took sion of the territory. Tt1s 
uncertain who the Kira were, ‘hes erred to in the Brihat 
Sambita in association with Kashmiris, but in such a manner as Wo 
show that the two nations were distinct from each other. Dr. 


Stein is of opinion that they ooonpiee the mountains north-east of 
Kashmfr, and they may therefore Lave heen ‘Tibetans, or Yirkondis, 
ns is the beliof in Cham’. They also held Baijnith in the Kangra 
Valley, which was- anciently called Kiragrama. The name Kira 
seems algo to have been applied to the Kashmiris.” 


Kulti had probably remained under the sway of Brahmapura 
from the time of Meru Varma, bat it recovered its independence 






= = : ~ 
() While the shrines of Lakehans Devi aml Ganots, at Préhmacr, and of Siekti Devi at 
Chhasréci, almost coriainty dete from the tine of Mebu Varma the prevent tomplo of Mani 
Mahoas ta probably af tater diate ; the original temple, bewever, wae erected by Mera Varma, 08 
proved by the inscription oe the bull ne 
a) Vide Ancient Geography of India, page 4. 
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CHAP. I, B. on the death of Lakshmi Varma, for the Kuli Chronicle states that 
story, its Radja obtained help from Bushdhir and expelled the Chamba 
- °  (Brabmapura) troops. 
i a Mushan Varma—(c. A.D. 820),—Lakhshmi Varma left no son, 
arma, F : abet : ; itis ie ; : 
30, —s but his rdné was enceinte at the time of his death, and an interesting 
Seraer bia legend has come down to us regarding the birth of her child. On 
birch. the defeat and death of the Rajé, the wazir and paroltt, or family 
priest, had the rdéni put intoa pdlkt, and carried off towards Kangra. 
On reaching the village of Garoh, a little beyond Deol, in the Trehta 
ildya of the Upper Ravi Valley, she felt the pains of labour coming 
on, and desiring the bearers to put down the pdlki, went ito a cave 
by the wayside, and there her son was born, ‘Thinking it better to 
leave the infant to perish than run the risk of his capture by their 
enemies who were in pursuit, she left him in the cave, and returning 
to the palkt resumed her journey. Suspicion was, however, aroused 
and, on being closely questioned, the én confessed that she had given 
birth to a son, and left him in the cave. The waztr and parohit at 
once went back, and found the young prince, with a number of 
mice surrounding and keeping guard over him; and from this cir- 
cumstance he was named Mushan Varma.” ‘The villagers still shew 
the stone on which he is said to have been laid. Having recovered 
the child the party proceeded on their journey to Kangra. There 
the rant took up her residence in the house of a Brahman whom 
she made her yuru; and remained eight or nine years under his 
protection, without disclosing her identity. One day the boy hap- 
pened to tread on some flour sprinkled on the floor, and the Brih- 
man, on seeing his footprint, recognized it to be that of a royal 
person, and the mother being questioned made known her relation- 
ship to the Brahmapura royal family. The Brihman thereupon 
conducted her and the child to the Raji of Suket,' who received 
them kindly, and had Mushan Varma provided for, and carefully 
educated. He grew up intelligent and brave, and reeeived the - 
Raja’s daughter in marriage, and with her as dowry the pargana of 
Pangna, and other large presents. Mushan Varma was also furnished 
with an army, and returning to Brahmapura he droye out the 
invaders and recovered his kingdom. 
Killing of Nothing iS on record about him after his return, but the 
ia Eaaabees killmg of mice is said to have been prohibited by him on account of 
the services rendered by these animals in his infancy. This custom 
still obtains m the Chamba royal family, and a mouse caught in the 
palace is never killed, 
After Mushan Varma the following Rajés ruled in succession, but 
nothing is known regarding any of them:— Hans Varma: Sar 
Varma; Sen Varma; Sajjan Varma. 








(1) The name of Mausikanos of Alaxinlars 
er from the Sanskrit Maushika or mouse. 


historians, who ruled in Sindh. is derived by 
Great.’ : 
(3) His name is given as Parbogh. 


See McCrindle’s “ Invasion of India by 
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: Sdhila Varma—(c. 4. D. 920).—This Raja bolds a very conspicu- CHAP. I, B. 
ous place in the State annals, for it was he who conquered the History, 
lower Ravi Valley, and transferred the seat of government from ... 4. v,. 
Brabmapara to the new capital, which he had founded at Champa. 4. D, 920.” 
| Jt was probably in the beginning of his reign that another invasion Peres of 
of Kuhi took piace. ‘The war lasted enh and then a | 

was patched up. The Kuli people invited the Brahmapura soldiers 

to a feast which was held at nigit and in the darkness the latter 

were inveigled down to the hanks of the Beds near Rabla, where 

they fell over the precipices ancl were killed, 

Shortly after Sihila Varma’s accession Brahmapura waa visited — Visit of 84 
by 84 yoofs, who were greatly pleased with the Raja’s piety and woes tigi 
hospitality, and, as he had no heir, they promised him ten sons. 

They were invited to remain in Brahmapnra till the G sagreiay: was 

fulfilled, and in due course ten sona were born, and alsoa danghter 

named Champévati. 

Meanwhile Sthils Vurma had been engaged in extending his sihia _ 
rule, and had brought under his sway all the petty rdnds who still Yarms 4-P. 
- held the lower portion of the Ravi Valley. On thi expedition he Pounding ot 
was accompanied by Charpatndth, one of the yogis, and also by his Shs"? 
ae and daughter. Previous to its occupation by Sdhila Varma, 

the platean on which the town of Chambt stands was within the 

domain of a rdéad, who had conveyod it in sdsan or gift toa family 

of Kanwin Bréhmans. Champévati, the Rajé's danghter, took a 

great liking to the place, and asked her father to found a town and 

make it his pe Séhila Varma was desirous of acceding to her 

wish, but all the land fit for building purposes ned phe into the 

hands of the Brihmans, and he was unwilling to dispossess them. 

At length an arrangement was effected, whereby, in recognition of 

their proprietary rights, eight challis—Chambé copper coms—were 

promised in perpetuity on the occasion of every marriage in the 

town, ‘The land was given up, and the above condition bas been 

observed ever since. The Réjé then founded the town, and named 

it Champa after his daughter. | 

_An interesting and pathetic legend has come down to us in Tho Gants 
connection with the settlement of the new se There was no “= 
good and convenient water supply, and the Kt ji was anxious to 

mest this need. Ho therefore had a water-courte made from the 

Sarota stream round the shoulder of the Shih Madér Hill, behind 

the town, For some reason the water refused to enter the channel 

prepared for it, and, in accordance with the superstitious notions of 

the time, this was ascribed to supernatural causes. The spirit of the 
stream must be propitiated, and the Bréhmans, on being consulted 
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replied that the victim must be either the vduf or her son. 
Another tradition runs that the Raja himself had a dream m which 
he was directed to offer up his son, whereupon the rdné pleaded to 
be accepted as a substitute. The Réjé was unwilling to accede to 
her wish, and wanted to offer some one else, but she insisted that 
if there must be a sacrifice she should be the victim. Her wish 
prevailed, and, accompanied by her maidens, and bare-headed as 
for sati, she wended her way up the hill to the spot near the 
village of Balota, where the water-course leaves the main ' Stream. 
There a grave was dug and she was buried alive. The legend goes 
on to say that when the graye was filled in the water began to 
flow, and has eyer since flowed abundantly. 


Yugikar, the son and successor of Sahila Varma, mentions his 
mother’s name in the only copper-plate of his reign which has been 
found. It was Nenna Devi, and she may possibly have been the rdnt 
referred to. In memory of her devotion a small shrine was after- 
wards erected by her husband on the spot, at the top of the present 
light of steps, where she is said to have sat down to rest, A mela 
was also appointed to be held yearly, from the 15th of Chait 
to the Ist of Bais4kh, It is called the Stihi Mela, and is attended 
only by women and children, who, in their gayest attire, climb 
the steps to the shrine, and there sing the rdmi’s praises and 
present their floral offerings. They ere all entertained at the 
Raéja’s. expense.on this occasion. The steps are not ancient, haying 
been constructed by Rini Sarda, queen of Raji Ajit Singh, A, D, 
1794—1808. 


There can be little doubt that the legend is founded on fact. 
Such a sacrifice was quite in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
and it is noteworthy that the has been held from time 
immemorial, affording strong proof of the truth of the story as 
related. It is significant, too, that, although a death in the royal 
family during any other mela necessitates its immediate suspension, 
this does not apply in the case of the Suhi mela which is never 
interrupted. 


_ Another legend has also handed down by tradition in con- 
nection with the founding of the Champivati or Chamasni Temple, 
shaped the first erected by Sahila Varma in Chamba, is 

ughter Champavati was of a religious disposition, and used to 
visit the place of a sdédhu for conversation, Suspicion was instilled 
into her father’s mind, and he followed her on one occasion with a 
drawn sword in his hand, only however to find that the house was 


empty. As he entered, a voice came from the stillness upbraiding 


« him for his suspicions, and telling him that his child had been taken 


from him as a punishment. He was further commanded to erect a 
temple to her on the spot where he stood, to atone for his sin, and 
avert calamity from his house. The temple was accordingly built, 
and named after his daughter, who is there worshipped as a goddess, 
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It is regarded as the family temple of the Chambé Rajis, and a mela 
has been held in connection with it from time immemorial, from the 
ist to the 21st Baisikh. Until recent years it was customary for 
the ruling Chief to make a daily visit during the mela to certain 
temples in fixed rotation, always returning to that of Champévati, 
but this custom has now fallen into disuse. Séhila Varma. also 
erected several other temples in Chamba, which are still in existence. 
The earliest of these are believed to have been the Chandragupta 
and Kimeshwara Temples, built for two idols of Shiva which he 


CHAP.I,B 
Sahila 

Varma, A, D. 

920, 7 
The Cham- 


pavatt Tem- 
ple, 


took out of the Sal stream neat its junction with the Ravi. This 


he did while bathing, under the guidance of Charpatnath. 


Of the other temples erected by Sabila Varma the principal 
one is that of Lakshmi Narayana, or Vishnu, in association with 
which a curious legend has been preserved. Being desirous of 
raising a temple to Vishnu, the Raji sent mine of his sons to the 
marble quarries in the Vindhya Mountains, to bring a block of marble 
for an image. They were successful in this mission, but on 
beginning to cut the slab it was found to contain a frog. As this 
was considered to render it unsuitable for the primary purpos® for 
which it was intended, the slab was used in making some smaller 
L ‘These were the Trimukha, or three-faced image of Shiva; 
a small image of Ganpat now nthe Chandragupt Tem ple; and 
also that of a small goddess, possibly Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu. 
‘The young princes were sent to bring another plock, but were all 
killed by robbers on their way back, OU» this news reaching 
Chamba, Sahila Varma sent his] eldest son Yugikar, who was also 
attacked, but, receiving help from some Sanyasi gosdins, he destroyed 
the robbers, and returned with a slab, from which the image of 
Vishnu was made, and set up in the temple prepared for it. Sahila 
Varma is also said to have built the Chandrasekhara Temple at 
Saho, for an idol found “1 the Sal stream near that place.” 


_ When all the temples were finished, lands were assigned. for 
their support ; but no copper-plates of Sahila Varmi’s time have 
yet been found. 


The original palace at Chamba. must also have been erected by 
Séhila Varma, and ‘+ doubtless oecupied the same site as the present 

building. 

Tn all matters connected with the settlement of the new capi- 
tal the Raja was euided by the advice of the yogt. Charpatnath ; aod 
in recognition of this a shrine was afterwards erected to him near 
the Lakshmi Nérayana- Temple, where puja is done morning and 
evening. ‘This shrine ‘s aseribed to Sahila Varma, but it probably 
dates from a later period. ) 





(1) Recent research by Dr, Vogel has shown that the original tem ple of Chandrasekhara 
was erected about the time of Sabila Varma. by a local cbief, probably rand, named SAtyaki, 
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CHAP. I, B. The only coin special to Chamlai is the ehaktli, five of which 

‘etary wWuke au anna, and it has been in use, in all likelihood, from scent 

times, On it Sahila Varma caused to be struck a piereed car, the 

Yet A. p, symbol of a yogf, in honour of Charpatnith, and this hus been 

920, continued down to the present day, The later Réjis added the 

hs Chaimbs Vishnu-ped, or feet of Vishnu on their coins. There is no tradi 
¥ tion of a silver coimage ever having been current. 


Later refer Sdhila Varma stands out us the most conspicuous conemce st! 

Séhila Verma, 00 tho long roll of the Chambd Chiefs ; and his name is a housebold 

| word throughout the State, Though his son Yugdkar makes 10 

special reference to him in the copper-plate of his reign, there are 

reasous for believing that his martial qualities were recognized far 

beyond the bounds of the State, and that his conquests were not 

confined to the Ravi Valley. Two copper-plates bave lately come 

to light in which some of the events of his reign are alluded fo: and 

after making due allowance for byperbole and exaggeration, it sevms 

probable that the referenves are focadaa on fact. The first of these 

plates was granted by Soma Varma, and the second by Soma 

and Asata, sous of Sélavdhana Varma; they date from A. dD. 

1056-66, ie. about 120 years after Sdhila Varma’a death, when his 

name and fame would still be fresh in the memory of the people; 

and deserve mention in this history, For the translation we are 

indebted to Dr. Vogel of the Archmological Survey. After the 
customary introduction it runs as follows -— 


rgura, assisted by the Saumatike ; whose army was muatifestly crushed 
‘rown on his brow; whose allispcu wus humbly sought by 
force ; who was asked the favour of h H 





broken, like a wide-spreadi tree the lar Beaciirs 0 Turnshks, on 
whom wounds had been inflicted ; who bots the fortunate — of 
Rarivar : on account of the continous and stable generation 
Pin posterity, joytully granted by the Lord Bhéskara (the Son-god), 
whose mind was made fully coutented with gladuess by the gift of a 
multitude of elephants, whose fiat checks Werte covered with a swarm of , 
Pe areata Py, the scout of the rubsucretion, and which were bestowed 
the core attr at tha time ‘of am eclipse; who has made the eironit of 
Tee Ten worlds fragrant by his fame, painted with the inkbrushos, which 
wore the months of all the princes assembled on that ove saldn ; woe ben 


Bon of J , : i | ; " tT 5 a i o 

whose wide-spread great idagn Ja acura fi), Sivi, Karna, 4, Yadhishthire = 
ren--wn-d like thut OF Sadrakasvdini-dewa: low look: 2 upon who @ low ly 
prownce theryes of the world have beon mats de fruitful: who, fury 
in eerting 1 arruy a thongand batting, nequired such names a» BAhasdnley 
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marked by rashness), Nissénkemalls (dauntless wrestler), and Matomata CHAP.1, B. 
Sinha iha (roaring lion.?’) 1? History. 
With one exception all the names in the aac are fairly oon, 
historical mtereat. Varma, A.D, 
As regards the Kira, we have seen that they were a people located TE alice ol 
in the mountains in the Mer of the Kashmir Valley, and #s- the * Kira" 
ey conquered Brahmapura in tbe 


form is Dugar, #till in common use.“ Who the Saumatika were 

‘not quite certain, but most likely the inhabitants of Sumurta, 10 
the Basohlf State to the west of the Ravi, are ndicated, Kashinir 
had from ancient times claimed an ‘ntermittent sugeraiuty over the 
hill tracts as far east as the Ravi; and the formidable array which 
is represented as advancing against Sabila Varma was probably 
meant to assertand uphold this claim. They doubtless anticipated 
an easy victory, but a crushing defeat awaited them; for they are 
spoken of as having been dispersed by the Chambt forces as if hy 
« frown on the Rajd’s brow. 

The next reference is to Trigarta, the ancient name of Kiingra, soe, Nie 
which at that early period also included Jélandhar and a large 
se of territory on the plains, between the ahd Den the Ravi. 

e are told that Sabila Varma’s alliance was sought by the Tri- 
garta Chief after a contest ‘1 which Ghambé was victorious. With 
such a name for valour we may well believe that Sdhila Varmi's 
conquests were not confined to the Ravi Valley ; and tho war with 
Trigarta suggests the probability of the Chambé Chief having carried 
his arms to the south of the Dhaula Dhiér, and annexed the whole 
southern fringe of thut range, from the Riivi ty Bir Bangilal. 
There are said to be many traditions in Kiingra, poimtmg to an 
early oceupation of these territories by Chamba. 

Kuluta is the ancient name of the principality of Kuld, and hyp eaves ps 
we are told that it owned allegiance to Chamba 1 the time of — 
Sdhila Varma, a8 it had done at an earlier period. The two royal 
families were also connected by marriage. 

The reference to the ‘Turnshka is in some respects the most Ware wich 
interesting of all. This vame was applied to all invaders of India 
from the North-West, Originally used for the Scythiaus, it came 
afterwards to haye au exclusive reference to the Mubammadans, , 
who from the middle of the seventh century had begun to make thar 
infinence felt on the Nortb- Weat frontier, Kabul was couquered 
by them in A.D, 871. The Tarki-Shéhi dynasty, which had ruled 
Kabal and Peshdéwar for centuries, Was overthrown about A. D, 

() The text la almost exactly the same ‘a both the plates, cxoept that the reference to 
the Tara-bha i omttted from the Bist plaa. 

(a) The capital probably then wre ms abbapara, sow Baber: 17 miles est of- Semme, 
_ whore gucient romaine sil! oviet, ‘The Raja of Bablopure ts roferrs) to im the Baidte hed 
rl ue mibject to Késbmir in A. D. 1057-0, 
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CHAP LE 900, by the Brihman Wagir of the Inst Tarkf-Shthi king, who 
History. founded the Hindu-Shahi dynasty, with its later capital at Ohind on 
Sahil the Indus. ‘here this dynasty continued to rule over the kingdom 

Varma, 4.0. of Gandbird, till finally expelled by Mabmid of Ghai in A. D. 
‘Wars wih O21, As we learn irom the Rajitarangin{, these kings were in 


the Turushke. alliance with Kasi:mir, and also doubtless with other States in the 


Panjab, which was for a long time in subjection to them. Wemay, 
therefore, conclude that contingents were sent by these States to 
help to oppose the onward advance of the fierce invaders from the 
West; und it was most probably in one of these frontier wars that 
Salula Varina came into conflict with the Turushka, and gained 
renown for himself by his valiant deeds. ; 


crate io The reference to Kurukshetra is in full accord with ancient 
custom in India. 
Abdieution Silla Varma did not spend the last years of hig life in 


Sitbila Varn, Chambt; probably the home of his early days had greater attrac- 
tions for him. We may well believe that his reign waa a long one 
in view of all that he accomplished; and when his work was done. 
and old age was creeping npon him, he abdicated in favour of his 
gon Yogikar, and retired to Brahmapura to spend the ovening of 
his life im peace. There he dwelt as a sddhu in the company of 
Charpatnith and the other yogis, many of whose shrines are 
still pomted out on the small ‘green’ where all the temples 
stand, and which for this reason js called the ‘Chaurisi.’ For 
the same reason the Chamlxi State is believed to hava been 
originally subdivided into 84 idyds, but they are less numerous 
OW. 


_ Yugékar Yugaker Varmia—(A. D. 940),—There is nothing on recne] 3. 
no 4-- the Chronicle with regard to this i jé subsequent re Yo er ie Aa 
‘The oldet but a copper-plate deed which bears his name is stil] extant. Ib 
decloraat, Wag yranted in the tenth year of his reign, and is. of iitarani ae 
being the oldest yet discovered in Chamba. Its interest js cahaneee 
by the fact that Yugdkar refors to his fathor and mother by fame 
and algo prebably to his queen, Tribhuyanarekla Devi Tho a na 
conveyed a grunt of land to the Narsingh Temple at Rr Si altin: 
which 18 SpPoKoo of a3 having bon erected by tho *Réni? pate By 
hee “69 Neil or en father’s Soe Yugikar himself sieati th 2 
temple Of Ish war Gaurpi, or ty ur-Shankar, il ami +: = yee 
of Vakshint Nidyane.” 0 Chambi, near’ that 


Vidagdhe Vidagdha Varma—(c. A. D.960),—A copper. late of thi. tin 
oo” time is extant. Granted in the fourth year of his sr ich 

ef-plate {ions ee and -his mother Bhogamutf Devi “Tha 
be Raja speaks of himself as of the Louse (gotra) of Moshe . 
fia d in the Brahmwur inseriptions," (getra) of Mesbuna—a name 









a, 
(i) An inscribed alone, found near Basy ia ¢ in i} i a 
was erected by a vaseal, probably a rand, 4 ds dated in tha first year of V daghda Varma, aud 


—_— er 
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Dodaka Varma —(980).—In the bansauli Yugikar Varma is CHAP.I, B. 
followed by a R4&j4 named Daghda Varma. An inscribed stone, History. 
recently found near Basu, contains, in consecutive order, the 
names of Yugikar, Vidughda, and a third Raja, named Dodaka, by varma, a.D. 
whose order the stone was inscribed. It seems certain that this is 
the same name as the ‘* Daghda’ of the bansauli, with the syllables 
transposed. Dodaka was therefore the son of Vidaghda and grand- 
son of Yugikar, and as, in the inscription, he assumes the royal 
style ard titles he must have been the ruling Raji at the time the 
stone was inscribed. 

Vichitar Varma —Dheirya Varma. | 

Sdlavthana Varma—(A. D. 1040).—The name of this Raja Sélavahana 
does not appear in the bansawli, and his very existence was un- Yau a 
known until the discovery of three copper-plates, in all of which 
he is mentioned, “ 

With his reign another interesting period in the history of the _ lavasion of 
State is reached. Kashmir, as we have seen, had from ancient A’mwchmic. 
times asserted a claim to the suzerainty of the hill tracts on her 
borders, as far east as the Rivi. There were probably long inter- 
vals during which this claim was in abeyance, or when, as in the 

_ time of Séhila Varma, it was impossible to enforce it; and the State 
then enjoyed complete independence. This would appear to have 
been the case from a period anterior to the reign of Sahila Varma, 
but it was now near an end. Im A. D. 1028, Ananta Deva 
succeeded as a child to the throne of Kashmir; and when he grew 

_up to manhood the claim of supremacy seems to heve been revived, 
and was resisted by the Hill Chiefs. Chamba was then, as we learn 

| from the Rajdtarangini, under the rule of a Réja named Sala, who 
| for long was identified with Séhila Varma. It would seem that he 
refused to yield allegiance to Kashmir, with the result that his 
country was invaded, and himself defeated, deposed, and probably 
killed. There is no allusion to this event in the Chronicle, but, for 
reasons already stated, we may conclude that it occurred not later, 
than 4. D. 1060, nor earlier than about A. D, 1050: and Valapura 
or Balaur—another small Hill State on the Réivyi—was invaded by 
| Ananta Deva about the same time, and presumably for the samereason_ 


We learn from the plates that Salavahana had two sons — Soma 
Varma and Asata Varma—who ruled in succession. 
Sema Varma—(4. D. 1060).—After deposing Siilaydhana, the Soma Varma, 
King of Kashmir is said to have set up another in his place, and sere ae 
that this was Soma Varma is clear from the plates, theugh his plates, | 
name, like that of his father, is entirely absent from the bansawt?. 
The first deed is signed by Soma Varma alone, and was granted in 
the seventh year of his reign, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
probably September, A. D. 1066. It is on this plate that the 


( )~ @) The Hari Rai Temple was erected by Salékara, who probably was the same as Séla- 
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CHAP. LB. signature of Sdlavibana appears, showing that he had intended to 
History. mske the grant himself, which he was prevented from doing by his 
deposition and death. On it the rdnde are also referred to under 
forme Te’ the name of Rajdnaka, and in euch a-manner as to indicate that 
The copper. some of them at least held high offices in the State.” The second 
— deed mado a grant of lnnd in favour vf Shiva snd Vishnu, and is 
now in the possession of the Champavati and Hari Réi Temple 
It is dated in the first year of Asata’s reign, and is signed by both 
hrothers, with an additional grunt in the cloventh year, signed by 
Asata, The long quotation relating to Sthila Varma 1s foand 
almost word for word in both of these plates, except the reference 
to the ‘lurushka, which appears only in the seco’ plate, 


aN oe Asata Varma—(A. D. 1080).—'The first plate of this Raji has 

-D. 10.  aleady been referred to, and another, the third in which his 

: father's name is mentioned, was granted in the fifth year of his 
reion. 

Spr We age Thongh the banzauli is silent, strong corroborative evidence 
in RA}staran- jg furnished by the Réjitarangini where it is stated that “ Asata, 
, Réjd of Champé,” visited Kishmfr im the winter of A. D. 1087-8, in 

the reign of Ratasha, ann of Ananta Deva, who, like his father, 
assérted the claim of seas over Chambd, and other Hill States, 
That this claim was widely acknowledged is proved by the faot 
that the rulers of seven other hill principalities, from Chamba to 
Urasa or Hasira, were present in Kashmir at the same time as 
Asata Varma. It would thus appear that, after the invasion of 
Ananta Deva, the State remained more or less dependent on 
Késhmir for a considerable period. ‘There were also inter-marri- 
ayes between the two ruling families, for Kalasha had as his queen 
a sister of Asata, whose name was Bappika, and her son Harsha 
succeeded to the throne on his father’s death. 
Tasatn Varma, Jdsata Varma—(A. D. 1105).—The Chronicle furnishes no 
Ae formoen imformation about this Raja, but he is referred to in the Rajitaran- 
in Réjfiarnn: ginf as affording support to Harsha, his own cousin, in A. D. 1101, 
wy when Kashmir was invaded by the princes of the Lohara family, 
who claimed the throne, On that occasion he was taken prise 
by Sussala, in the temple at Vijayeshvara (Bijbehara). He must, — 
however, have been only heir-apparent at that time, as a stone 
inscription, found at Lnj in Pang, is dated in the first year of hia 
reign, Sh, 81=A4.D. 1105, which must therefore have heen the year 
__ of his accession. The use of the Shastra era is noteworthy as being 
the earliest certain instance yet found in Chambé, As the stone, 
which formed part of a panihdr or water-fountain, was erected by 
a vassal, probably a rand, Pingi must have been, even at that ear 
period, under the supremacy of Chamba. In A. D, 1112 Jisata is 
again mentioned in the Rajitrangini as supporting Bhiksliichar 













aero a Office of Makdwdtya (Prime Minister), another that of Mehulshop afdlika | 
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erandson of Harsha, against Sussala who bad then usurped the 
throne of Kashmir. Being unsuccessful Bhikshfchara retired to 
Chamba, and lived there for four or five years as the Raja’s guest,” 
Jésata’s reign must therefore have lasted till about A. D. 1117-8. 
Another inscribed stone of J ésuta’s reign exists at Loh-Tikri in 
Churgh and is dated in his 9th year = A. D. 1114. 

Dhdla Varma—(A. D. 1118).— He is said to have been brother 
of the previous Raji, and his reign must have been short. 

Ddaiya Varma—(A. D. 1120).—The name of this Raji seems 
to be out of its proper order in the bansauli, for it stands fifth after 
that of Jésata. As the latter reigned till about A. D. 1118, and 
Udaiya Varma is mentioned in the Rajdétarangini as having been 
in Kashmir in A. D. 1122, it seems improbable that four reigns 
intervened in such a short period. Chambi had now changed sides 
in the struggle which was going on for the throne of Kashmir, and 
Udaiya Varma lent his support to Sussala, who had been opposed by 
Jdsata. The change of attitude was most likely due to the fact that, 
+n the interval, Sussala had espoused two princesses of the Chamba 
family, whose names were Devalekhai and Taralalekha, both of 
whom became sati on the death of Sussala, in A. D. 1128. Kashmir 
was now in a very unsettled condition, owing to internal dissensions 
which had been going on for some time. Kalasha, the son of Ananta 
Deva, was succeeded by Harsha, who, with his son Bhoja, was killed 
in A. D. .1101, and the throne seized by the Lohara Princes, Uch- 
chala and Sussala. On the death of his father, and loss of the 
kinedom, Bhikshachara, son of Bhoja, then a child, was taken away 
to Mélwa. Returning from there in A. D. 1112, he fell in with a 
party of Hill Chiefs at Kurukshetra, among whom was his own re- 
lative Jésata of Chambi, and they encouraged him to attempt the 
recovery Of his kingdom, In this he had the support of Chamba, 
Vallépura, and some of the Thikurs in the Chandrabhiga Valley. 
Being defeated he retired to Chamb4, where as already stated, he 
resided for some time under the protection of Jésata Varma. An- 
other attempt in A. D. 1120 resulted in his being restored to 

er, which however he retained only for six months. It is pro- 
bable that Chamba had changed sides previous to this, for when in 
A. D. 1121-2 Sussala made a successful effort to regain the throne, 
he had the active support of Udatya Varma. Kashmir was now on 
the decline, and these disorders, and the Muhammadan invasions 
which had been in progress for more than a century, tended to 


still further weaken its power. Chamba seems to have taken ad-. 


vantage of this to assert its independence ; at any rate there is no 
further reference to the State in the Raéjitarangini. 

After Udaiya Varma the following Raéjis ruled in succession, 
but no information about them 18 available :—Ajita Varma ; 
Dehtidrit Varma ; Prithvi Varma. 

— Q) He evi 
Sara 






dently was unwelcome as he had difficulty in procuring food and clothin from 
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CHAP. I, B. Lalita Varma—(A. D. 1143).—Two slab inscriptions of this 
History. Raja's reign have recently been found. One of these is dated in 
his 17th year, and records the erection ofa panihdr, or fountain, 
Lalita Yerm® at Debri Kothi, by a Rand-named Néga Pél, who states that le- 
Slab inserip- had received the title of Rdjdnaka from the Raja. The other 
cea -nseribed stone is at Salhi in the Saichu Nélé, Pangi, and is dated 
in the 27th year of Lalita Varma, Sh. 46=A.D. 1170. This Raja 
must therefore have begun to reign in A. 1). 1148-4, and may have 
lived ¢ill about A. D. 1175. ‘The second slab— part of a panthar— 
was erected by a Rand named Ludar Pal, whose lineal descendants 
still hold land in Salhi, as common farmers. In it Pangi is called 
Péngati, which seems to have been the ancient name of the Valley. 
VijayaVarma, Vijaya Varma—(A. D,. 1175).---This prince 18 said to have 
4.1175. — heen brave and warlike, and was much beloved by his people. The 
Chronicle states that he invaded Kashmir and Ladakh, and brought 
pack much spoil. The State boundaries were enlarged during his 
reign.) If we bear in mind the political condition of Northern 
India about ttis period, we shall have little dificulty in under- 
standing the easy successes which Vijaya Varma seems to have 
gained. In A. D. 1191 Muhammad of Ghor invaded India, and 
was defeated by the confederate Hindti Princes, under the leader- 
ship of Prithvi R4j of Delhi. He returned in A. D. 1193, and, 
in the great battle which ensued on the banks of the Ghaggar, 
Prithvi Raj perished with the flower of his army. In the following 
year Kanauj also was overthrown, and everywhere confusion and 
disorder reigned. There is thus little room for surprise that Vijaya 
Varma availed himself of the opportunity to extend the boundaries 
of the State. 
He was succeeded by Rdja Varma; Sdéra Varma; Kirts 
Varma ; Ajita Varma ; Madana Varma, brother of the previous 
Raji; Ndrikanjar Varma; Asha Varma; Jimit Varma. 


His conquests, 


| - Vairhat . Vairdsi Varma—(A. D. 1330).—Tkis Raj& is called Vairi 
1390. ~S”:«WWaarma io the bansauli, but a copper-plate deed gives his name as 


First one above. It bears the date Shastra 6, Vik. 1387=A. D. 18380, which 
copperplate. as probably the first year of his reign. This is the first plate with 
a distinct date, and for this reason it is both interesting and 
important. Vairdsi Varma had probably a long reign, and died 

about A. D. 1370. | 


og Mani Manikya Varma—(A. D, 1370).—The name of this Chief 
iso. C(é«w CAT'S OTD the copper-plates of his son Bhot Varma, the earliest of 


which is dated A. D. 1897. We may, therefore, assume that 
this was the year of his death. 
Bhot Varma, Bhot Varma—(A. D. 1397).—The earliest plate of this reig¢ 
A,D.1397. hag just! been-referred to, and the latest yet found has the date Sh. 
12 an D. aes There is an allusion tv Bhot Varma’s death in a 
deed granted by his son, from which it appears that this ev -} 
place in A. D. 1449. dpa rene een 


| (1) His sway is said to have extended to Gujrat, 
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 Sanyrdm Varn (A. D.-1442),—The plates of this reign CHART ry 
_ afford n negistance chronologically, a8 the dates of all but one sre History: . Om 
; ‘uneertain, | Sedna ‘Se 
Anand Varma (A. tI 476).—The only dated plate of this vir a : x § a 
Raji was granted i: Sh. S7=A. D. 1481, but his reign probably Anand Vare ‘wat 
~ began some years earliet. THis mother’s name was Samparna Devi, ea Yop ab US 
Anand Varies wes very religious, nnd was heliaved to have the bout him. ar 
Bra of workimg miracles. Hoe espoused the daughter of the ‘Tal 
” Rajé of Kitugra, and in order to test his miraculous: powers the ‘ita 
I; ‘dishes at the marringe feast wer purposely placed so fur from is 
~ him as to be ont of lis reach. A yosstl with three spouts was alee a 
— given him to drink from... ‘This, however, cased no ineonvyerience "i 
to the Chamba Chief. Whatever he wanted came towards him of = 
fits own accord ; and, when he took up the glass to drink, snakes tu 
protruded from two of the spouts and stopped them, enabling him 
79 to ase the third. Anand Varma died shout A, D, 1912. 
Ganesh Varma (1 D. 1512).—The frst plate of this reign  Ganash Var . 
/ owas: ranted in 5). 83. Suka 143¢= 4. PD. 1572, nnd the lash in Sh. ma, A. 1,151, " 
BA. D. 1659. a? 
ie | ‘Ganesh Varmi’s reign waa thus a very long one, In several — Title uf a 
“ plates tho name of his son, Pratap Singh Varma, occurs, and hes ct avant | ne | 
‘ styled * Vurardja’ and! Mahdrajap ulra’ ‘These plates farnish the ss 
—eathest instances of the use of the eognomen ‘singh’ in the | z 
~ Chambs family. | f, 
Ganesh Varma built the fort of Ganeshgarh in the Mothila _ Approach 
. jligd to protect his frontier, and consolidate his power to thesouth eae ae io | 
of the Dhaula Dbir. This was done probably towards the end of a - 
ie F his reign, when the signa of the times began to point to the near . 
jr . appre of that Mughal supremacy, which was soon to overshadow i 
>) al! the Hill states of the Punjab. Cha mud had probably enjoyed ¥ 
A _ complete independence fir more than 400 years; for the early . 
‘“ Muhammadan rulers ot India were ton much engroase:l in defending 
- orextending their possessions oll the plains to attempt the conquest . 
os : f the inner mountams. Kangra, it is trae, Was invaded once and | 
" ygaim, und the famous fort captaved and recaptured : but there 7 
ix no evi flint these inroads extended beyond the Stwalik. — ry 
. With the rise of the Mughal power this immunity aud freedom i 
he toan end. Akar the Great, then a boy of 14, ascended the i 
ne in A. D. 1556. When the news of his father’s death . 
rrived he was at Kahinaur ‘n the Gurdiispur District, having been #: 
engaged in the pursuit of Sikandar Shah Sar, who retreated be- 
fare him into the hills. Iramediately alter his neceasion the young ne 
Smpe 1 advanced against the Kangra Fort, which be reduced, and . 
he thew received the Katoch Chief into favour. tn A.D, F658; 
Sikandar Shih emerged from his retreat in tho hills, and) occupied 
. , the fort of Maukot, half way between Pathinkot ant Nurpur and 
| ae within the Narpér State, which he held for eivht months,” andon A 
Maskol is called Mankot it Eiphinstonie's History of India, page 431. | ae 
r) 
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CHAP. I, B. ita capitulation the Rajé of Nurpir, who had sided with him, was 
History, t#ken to Lahore and executed. There wore thus good grounds for 


Crauma Stare] -—-Pratdép Singh Varma. (Parr A, 


apprehension on the part of the other States; and it is probable 


Ganosh pp 04 Wohal ; . 7 inka 7 tin Chamba 
Janeosh that Mughal influence had begun to moke itself felt in Chamba 
ae it previous to the death of Ganesh Varma in A. D, 1509, , 
aed of Ganesh Varma had six sons, viz., Pratap Singh, Jit Singh, Bir 
worthy that almost all of them bore the second name ‘ Singh,’ whieh 
was now coming into general use, but it did not peer ee 2 the 
older name of Varma for fully half a century, and Pratép Singh 
Varma, the next Raj4, used both names synchrononsly. 
Pratép Singh ~ Pratdép Singh Varma (A, D. 1559).—This Rajd is called the 
Varma, “-- son of Ganesh Varma and Sihib Devi on the copper-plates of his 
‘Discovery reign, of which there are many extant. He is said to have béen 
oP very generous, and considerate of the well-being and comfort of his 
a Sees This was shown specislly in his unwillingness to impose 


Bahédur, Hari Singh, Satargun Singh, Rupdoand Singh. It isnote-_ 


eayy taxation upon them. The Lakshmi Niriyana Temple wasin 


need of repairs, and the erection of other temples was under 
contemplation ; but there was no money in the treasury for this 
purpose. Pratap Singh Varma called « council of Ins officials to 
ask their advice, and they all recommended the imposition of o 


tax. ‘This course, however, did not commend itself to the Raji, 
as it meant a new burden on his subjects. He was much concerned 


about the matter, but next morning, on taking his seat in Darbar, 
a man presented himself from the Hul ildyd with a piece of copper 
in his hand, and said that a copper mine bad been discovered near 


his village. The Réjé at once issued orders for the working of the 
mine, and, with the produce, repaired all the temples, and built 


some new ones. The mine ther became exhausted, or was closed, 
but the old workings may still be seen, .- 


War with Soon after this, war broke out between Pratép Singh Varma 


and the Raj4 of Kangra, whose name is given as Chandar Pil. Ag 
the second name of the Kiingra Rajis has always been ‘ Chand’ it 
is clear that a mistake bas crept into the Chromicle. The surname 


ofthe Banguhal Rajas was * Pal’ and it is just possible that the war 


was with that State, Kaogra coming to the assistance of its weaker 
neighbour. In any case the main struggle seems to have been with 
Kangra, and it ended in the defeat of the Katoch forces, and the 
death of Jit Singh, the younger brother of the Kiingra Réj4. Much 
booty in horses and elephants was taken, and Chari arid Gharoh, 
_ two small districts near the Chambé border, were annexed, Guler, 
the capital of the Guler State, is said to haye been ovenpied by the 
Chamba army, and from this it seems probable that the war was 
only with the Guler branch of the Katoeh family of Kangra. It 


would be.interesting to know if there is any record of this war in 


tho Katoch annals, 
il) The vernnoular bansauli 


the Raja's camo ia" hands and he is callad “t r P 
: gear pt ealee oallag © the King of Nagersico 


has been follawed in this narratives in the Banakrit banmalé 
hee (Kangra), | 
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Pratap Singh Varma was contemporary with Akbar, and it CHAP. I, B. 


_geems probable that early in his reign the whole of the Hill States, 


History. 


jneluding Chamba, became subject and tributary to the Mughal pretgp singh 
Empire. Soon afterwards Todar Mal, the great finance minister of Varms, 4, D. 


Akbar, was deputed by his master to create an imperial demesne in 


Period of 


_ Kangra by confiscating territory from the various States of the Mughal as- 


Kangra group. In accordance with his instructions, Todar Mal ea 


annexed a large portion of the Kangra Valley, and made a similar 
demand on each of the other States proportionate to their means. 
Chambi was compelled to surrender Rihlu and all the territory it 
then held to the east of that province; as also the two small dis- 
tricts of Chari and Gharoh recently acquired from Kangra. - The 
imperial demesne thus formed was placed under a Mughal officer of 
rank who had his residence in the Kangra Fort. In presenting his 
report to his royal master Todar Mal is said to have made use of the 
metaphor that he had ‘‘ taken the meat and left the bone ” ; meaning 
that he had annexed the fertile tracts, and abirdoned only the bare 
hills to the Hill Chiefs. There was much trath in this remark as 
regards Chamba, for Rihlu was the most fertile portion of the State. 


From this time onwards for nearly 200 years Chambi, like the 


other Hill States, was in subjection to the Empire ; but all accounts 
agree that the Mughal authority sat very lightly on the Hill Chiefs. 


Their prerogatives were seldom questioned, and there was 
practically no interference in their internal administration. 
Indeed, throughout the whole period of Muhammadan ascendancy, 
the Hill Chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even generous 
treatment. So long as they did not fail in their allegiance, they 


were left very much to themselves in the government of their 


principalities ; and were allowed to wield the power and exercise 
+he functions of independent sovereigns. For example, they built 
forts, ard waged war on one another, without any reference to, 
or interference from, the Emperor, and sometimes even asked and 
received assistance in men and arms from the Mughal Viceroy. 
On his accession each Chief had to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Emperor by the payment of a fee of investiture, after which 
he received a sanad, or patent of installation, with a klalat, from 
the Imperial Darbar. A yearly tribute, called peshkash, of four 
Lakhs of rupees was exacted from the States of the Kangra group 
‘a the time of Shah Jahin, os we l2arn from the Badshihnama. 
he Hill Chiefs were always addressed as Zaminddr, the title of 
Raja being conferred only as a personal distinction. There seems 
to have been much friendly intercourse between them and tho In- 

rial Court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presents re- 


-eeived from the Emperors, which are still in the possession of 
some of the old royal families. Some of the Chiefs gained for 






(1) Kangra Settlement Report, p.8, The Mughal officer had the title of Faujddr. 
(2) There are two such letters in Chamba, and also presents said to have been given to 


Rais Prithvi Singh by Shéh Jabén. There are also several lettera from the Durdni rulers of 
‘Kabul, Vide Appendix 


ix V. 


Liberal treat- 
ment of Hill 
Chiefs under 
the Empire. 






* Se eit) el 
Ge ie una Spar, } Bala Bhatia, [Pan A. 
| . CHAR LB themselves so high a place in the favour of the Emperors that they 
= Histery, received nuinsab, or military rank, in the imperial army, and were 
=e ... advanced to important offices in the State, As we shall see, such 
r | -Eetfe Singh g distinction fell to 'the lot of one at least of the Ohambd Réjis, 

' Ce Varma, A. D. ‘ ] r =F 
cee. Asean - There is some doubt as ta how much of Lahul was onder Chamba 
ai se An early times, but it seems probable that fram the tenth or bleventh 
Be 3 century, if not from an éarlicr period, the main Chandra-bh Ta 
i= | valley, as far up se ‘Tandi near the Junction of the two rivers, WAS ine 
cm cluded in State territory. Many traditions arc said to exist in Labul, 
a 


pointing to this conclusion, and the people of Gus, on the left bank, sa 
that they once owned a copperplate deed, granted by a Chamba Ruy 
P, Which was taken from them after the country was anuexed to Kuju. 
ie On the right bank these traditions sre nota élenr, owing probibl he 
& 


the fact that the 


= OULIiTy Was Tore open to invasion, and minsh offen 

~< cr changed hiands, The rest of Laihul, including the valleys of tho Chandra 

= | nnd Bhira, seems to have been onder Kulu frory early times, In tho 
Ppt Kulu annals 


: ib is Btited that Liahol Wiis congnerad by Chatriba itt the reign 
-. . “OF Rndar Pal, the nineteenth Haja from the founder of the Kula dynusty, 

a but was recovered by Kulu in the following reign, after a hurd contest’ on 
the Rhotany Pass: and thongh these reeords are more or lasg legendary, 
wet they contirm the conclusion that in eirly times Lahn! was univer the 
rile of Kulo and Chamba. In the middle of the twelfth century Kolo, with 


ag the upper portion of Lahul waa conquered by Luddkh, and remuined bubject 


5 tn that country, more or legs, ll about A.D. 1660.70: Chamba, however, 
ay maintained its supremacy over the greater part ofthe main valley, and seeing 
Let flan to have fined sume influence in upper Lahn, for the Kuly annals state 
aL that the teritory now embraced in Britigh Lahul, and formerly a part of 
= Kulu, was aequircd by that State from Chamls tu 
i Tile of The latest plates of Pratap Singh Varma sre dated Sh. 62— 
~ Favorit =A, TD, 1586, and hie probably died in the same year. In one of hig — 
“5 | plates, dated Sh. 55. Vil. 1635—A, D. 1579, “Bala Bhadra Deva, 
ie his prandgon, jg called” Yucaraja and Tika - though Vir Véhnu, 
Li his Son, was alive, and sneceeded to the gad#i. The title Wis 
be at probably accorded to both father and som. | | 
ee aD ther” Vir Vahnw (A. D. 1586).—This Raja was in power for only 
a 2: four years at the most, a8 his son Bala Bhadra succeeded in A, D. 
—< 1589-—the year in whieh his earhest plate is dated, No plate of 
(eee tis reign has vet been found. | 

cs etd _ Bale Ghadva (4. D, 1589).—This Chief stands out Conspien. 
Bis profase O18 among his compeers on account of his reputed piety, preat 
— © Hiberatity, gencrosity, and the many legends which are associated with hig 
pa name, THe was Bieture in his gifts to Beéhmans, ond nt least 42 

| capper plates of his reign are known to he extant, Thera nay be 

4: more. By his people he was named Bali-Karna,  aftay two... 
e heroes of antiquity famous for their fenerosity, He bestowed. 
te grants of land and other gifts upon Brihmans in a most Javish — 
is manner «" and regarded thia aa ts highest and most. im porative 


Z daty, refusing even to fat each morning till this daty setae aa 
Alt (1) Possibly the Thiknrs of a er Lili! paid tribot both. Chis 2 
oe 2 Thin i a whens aatanoe o ihe tet of the title Tike in Chasatg 
ngs whe cad Pee ete HOt confined to Chambé, for plates lee epaisnsly’ ees? letaa $c 
a! Nérpéir mid Kdngre, Pinter have rovsatly ‘bows, fotad in 
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discharged. The grants of his reign are far in excess of those of CHAP. 1, B 
any other Chamba Chief either before or since. No petitioner was Histor 
cent away disappointed, and, ifa request was made to him, the — chs 
Raja used to part with any article which was lying near, regardless Balm hale, 
ofits value. He gifted granta of land to the Lakshm{f Nirdjana “iis rotose 
Temple, os well a3 many jewels, and other valuables, some of which 'Werality. 
are still in existence. Each of them is enclozed ina golden case 
with an inscription on it, one of these bearing the date Vik. 1675= 
A. D. 1619, 

These lavish gifts seem to have gone on for some years, and _ His depoal- 
to such an extent that the State administration became serionsly “™ 
embarrassed. The officials weré much concerned, and tried to dis- 
suade the Raji from such profnse liberality, but their remonstrances 
only mode him angry, and were met by asharp rebuke. At length, 
owing to the excessive drain on the treasury, there was difficulty in 
meeting ordinary and necessary State expenditure. Just then 
Janirdan, the Riji’s eldest son, came of age, and the officials begged 
him to intervene by removing his father from power. ‘This 
was accordingly done, sud Bala Bhadra was deported to the village 
of Barnia on the other side of the Révi, and a house and lands were 
assioned for his Support. 


But there also Bala Bladra is said to have continued his Invish 
gifts, and soon the whole of the land assigned him was alienated 
to Grahmans, As nothing now remained to him but the house he 

lived in he was in great straits. Being under the necessity of 
giving before eating, he began to part with his house at the rate 
of a foot each morning, and, when in this way a whole verandah 
or room had heen disposed of, he ceased to use it, considering that 
it was no longer his property. In course of time the whole bnild- 
ing was thns gifted away, xnd the Raji then vacated it, and lived 
in the open, at the ssme time refusing to eat. On this being re- 
ported to hia son, Jandrdan gave his father a fresh grant of land to 
enable him to continue his benefactions. 


| No reference to the deposition is to befoundin the Chronicle; pate or his 
bot the traditions regarding it are so clear and definite that they ‘deposition, 
mush havé a foundation in fact, There is some obscurity as to the 
year m which it took place, but a consideration of all the data 
available leads to the conclusion that it cannot have been later than 
A.D. 1618. This conclusion is sustained by an existing record, 
evidently compiled from older documents, in which the period of 
Bala Bhadra’s deposition js given as Vik. 1670—80=A D, 1618-93, 
Some light is thrown on the subject by an examination of the 
oupper plates of his reign. These are all carefully dated, and extend 
from A. D. 1589 to 1641, the year of his death, Only two 
marked breaks ocour in the regular continuity of these plates, 
one between A, D. 1599 and 1607, and the other between A. D. 

4 620 and 1629, In all of them Bala Bhadra is referred to in terms 
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which imply that he was recognieed ss Riji; andthe grants are 
not limited to one locality, but are widely distributed, and are 
still in the possession of the descendants of the original grantess. 
Another plate recently found waa issued by Janirdan in A, D, 


' 16138, and initaleo Bala Bhaden isapoken of as Raja. Init Janir- 


dan 1s called “* Malsdrijd Kumara,” “ Makdrajdputra ” and * Mt," 
t.¢., Muin, and the fact of the plate having been issued by him points 
to the conclusion that he waa then in authority in the State, and 
that he only acted as reagent, and did not assume full power in his 
own name. The iasne of the plate probably marks the beginning of 
hia regency, In the dansavli Jandérdan’s name is found after that 
of his father in the regular order of succession. 


Shortly after Janirdan assumed the government, war broke 
out hetween him and the Réjd of Nirpir. The canse of this war 
is not known, but it was probably due to an attempt on the part of 
the Niirptir Chief to enlarge his borders at the coat of Chamba. 
At that time, as we know, Jagat Singh, second brother of Stiraj 
Mal, the then Réjd of Nirptir, stood high in the favour of the Em- 
porar Jahingir, and if he originated the war with Ghambi, as he 
is said to have done, he doubtless counted on obtaining support 
from the Mughal Viceroy of Lahore. It is certain, however, that 
Jagat Singh was not Raji of Nurpir at the time the war began, 
for he did not obtain that position till after the rebellion and death 
of his brother, Siiraj Mal, in A. D. 1618-9. 


The war went On in a desultory manner for twelve years withont 
either side gaining any decided advantage; and there seem to 
have been mtervals of peace.” This was the case in A. D. 1618, 
for we iearn from the Badshithnima that, when Siraj Mal rebelled 
and was compelled by the Imporial army to fee from Nurpdr, he 
found a temporary refuge in one of the Chambé forts, and ulti- 
mately retired to the capital. There he was joined by his 
youngest brother, Maidho Singh, who had for a time defended the 
Kotila Fort. As the Imperial forces were preparing to advyanco 
against Chambé, news came that Stra] Mal was dead. The Mughal 
Commander then sent a peremptory order to the Chambi Chief to 
surrender all money and valuables belonging to the deceased Rai 
on pain of his highest displeasure. This order was complied with, 
tha ag rok being sent through the son and the brother of the 
Raja, Mad 10 Singh also was given up. On his brother's rebellion, 
Jagat Singh was recalled from Bengal by the Emperor, who 
conferred on him the mangad of 1,000) with 500 horse, the title of 
ftajd, and a present, and he was sent to ass'st in the siege of Kangra 
Fort, which was then in progress. He also hecame Rijs of Nurpiir 
19 Suecession to Siraj Mal. Hostilities seem to have been resumed 
with Chamba soon afterwards, and ultimately the Mughal Viceroy 





(1) A copper plate is extant, by mao comferring a sdaan grant on tho parchit of 


Hijé Jagat Bingh, and dated A, D. 16 


- 2 


“' 


- 
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espoused the cause of Jagat Singh, and sent troops to his support, CHAP. 1,B. 
A decisive battle was fought at Dhaloz on the Sandhéra Road; History. 
the Chambi army was defeated, and Bishambar, Janirdan’s pele eee 
younger brother, killed. Jagat Singh then advanced on the Capital, 4p. i600, 
which he captured and sacked—while Jandirdan, unable to offer Chane ee 
any effective resistance, fled. A treacherous message was then death of Ta. 
sent him by Jagat Singh—offering terms of peace if he would nérdan. 
present himself in Darbir to discuss them, J anardan, suspecting 
nothing, accepted the invitation, and came with only a few 
followers. While they were engaged in conversation, Jagat Sineh 
Suddenly drew his dagger and plunged it into Janirdan’s breast, 
inflicting a mortal wound. The latter also had a dagger in his 
waistbelt, but the handle was tied tothe sheath by a cord, so that 
| he could not draw it in time todefend himself. Owing to this 
the Chambi Réjés have ever since worn the dagger loose in 
the sheath. The date of Jandrdan’s death was probably in A, D. 
1623. The fact of his having been killed by Jagat Singh is con- 
firmed by a statement to that effect in the Badshthnéma,” 


In the bansauli it is stated that Jandrdan left no heir, but his _ Birth of 
rani was enceinte, and that, on learning this, Jagat Singh gaye PrthviSingh. 
orders that a strict watch should be kept on the palace. If the 
infant proved to be a boy he was at once to be killed, and if a girl 
she was to be married into the N lirptir family so as to Strengthen 
is hold on the State. When the child, afterwards Prithyi Singh, 
was born, his nurse, named Batlu, is said to have smugeled him 
out of the palace, without the knowledge of the guards, and 
conveyed him away to Mandi. Recent research has shown that the 

_ birth story is not quite correct. A second plate, granted by Jandr- 
dan and dated Magh Sambat 1595—= February A. D. 1619, records a 
sdsam grant to a Brahman on the occasion of the birth of his son, 
Prithvi Singh, who must therefore have been born before his 
father’s death. There is, however, no reason to doubt the fact of 
his haying been conveyed away to Mandi. ° 


On Jandrdan’s death the State became subject to Jagat Singh,  poriod of 
and is said to have been ruled by his officials for 20 years. Nirpir 


supremacy, 
He built the fort of Tirégarh within Chambé territory as there 
was no Site so good in his own country. This fort is said to have 
received its name from the fact that a farmer named Tara was 
_ buried alive beneath the foundations as a sacrifice to ensure its 
stability, according to a custom common in India in former times, ° 
The stronghold occupied a conspicuous position on the summit of 
an almost inaccessible hill near the Chamba-Nirptr frontier, and 
its ruins are still visible from a distance. It stood Jagat Singh in 
good stead at the time of his own rebellion in A, D. 1641.@ 









(1) This tragedy is said to have taken place.in the palace at Chamba. 
__ -&) Téraigarh consisted of three forts, one above another, the highest being perched on the 
summit of the hill, It covered au area of about 30 acres, and had 12 fortified gateways. 
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Some uncertainty still exists regarding the status of Bala 
Bhadra during the period of Niirptir supremacy, but 1t seems pro- 
bable that‘on Janérdan’s death he was restored to power, and 
continued ‘till his death to rnle the State in subjection to Jagat 
Sinch. No plates have yet been found of the years from A. D. 
1620 to 1629. From A. D. 1629, however, the issue of plates was 
resumed and continued till the early spring of A. D. 1641. His 
death must have occurred soon afterwards, shortly before the 
return of his grandson Prithvi Singh in the summer of the same 
year. The record containing the date of his deposition states that 
he died in Vik. 1699=A. D. 1642, but this~is probably incorrect. 
In the later plates two other sons are referred to by name— 
Man Singh and Sudar Sen—and the names of other sons have been 
handed down by tradition. 

Prithvi Singh—(A. D. 1641),—After he grew up to manhood, 
Prithvi Singh, who was still in Mandi, only awaited a favourable 
opportunity to strikea’ blow for the recovery of his kingdom. 
The opportunity came in’A. D. 1641, when Jagat Singh, in con- 
junction with his son Réjrip Singh, raised the standard of 
rebellion against Shdihjahin. Till now Jagat Singh’s career had 
been fortunate and successful. Under Jahangir he rose to a 
mansab of 3,000 with 2,000 horse; and during the reign of Shih- 
jabén he retained his honours, and was appointed to Bangash," 
and two years later to Kabul, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self. In the eleyenth year of Shiljahdn’s reign, he was sent from 
Kabul to Kandahar with the Imperial army, and had command of 


the vanguard. In the twelfth year he returned to Lahore, received — 


presents from the Emperor, and was again appointed Faujddr of 
Bangash, In his father’s absence Rajrip Singh was in charge of 
the State, and was appointed by Shahjahin to the important 
post of Fawjddr of Kangra, and collector of the tribute from the 
Hill Chiefs., In the spring of A. D. 1641, in secret concert with 
his father, who was then in Bangash, he rebelled. Jagat Singh 
pretended anger, and asked to be made Faujddr himself, so that 
he might suppress the revolt, and pay in’ the nazardna of four 
ldkhs. This request was granted, but’ on his return to the hills, 
he first showed discontent, and then broke out into open revolt. 


We are not told what was the cause of the trouble, but the 


Pathania Chiefs were ever turbulent, and this was by no means the 
first time they had raised their hands against the Kmperors. Court 


. 


to Shihj 

_, On the news of the outbreak reaching the Imperial ear, a large 
army under the command of Prince Murid Bakhsh, youngest son 
of the Emperor, with many able captains, was sent to suppress it, 
and assembled at Pathinkot,” in August A.D. 1641, of, 


~~ @) The Kurram Valley and Kohét, Vids Proc, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1878, p. 156, 
(3), Called Paithan in the Bidshéhnéma, | 4 
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_. The Chronicle makes no mention of Jagat Singh’s rebellion, 
‘but it was donbtless on hearing of it that Prithvi Bingh 
‘asked and obtained help in money and troops from the 
‘Rajas of Mandi and Suket, to enable him to recover his kingdom. 
Passing through Kulu, he crossed the Rhotang Pass into Lihul, _ 
and, advancing hy way of Pingf, crossed the Cheni pass into 9), 


Churih, the northern province of the State. This ho reconquered 
and fought his way to the eapitel, which he captured, expelling 


the Niirpir officials from the country. We may assume that 
‘these events occurred in the summer of A. D. 1641, for early in 


Deeember of that year Prithvi Singh was present in the Mughal 
Camp near Pathankot and was sent on to the Imperial Court, 
probably then in Lahore, to pay his respects to the Emperor. 


Jagat Singh offered a brave resistance {o the overwhelming 
force gent against bim. He had long been preparing for a 
struggle, and had strongly fortified the three principal 
strongholds in lis territory, These were Maukot, Ndrpir and 
Yarigarh. Allthe hill passes and ways of approach were also 
blooked and defended by his troops. Maukot was only a 
fortified enclosure with dense jungle around it, but it was 
a position of great strength.” Jagat Singh decided on making 
his first stand there, while Niirptir was entrusted to some of 
his officers. Both of these forts were invested by the Imperial 


army in the middie of October, and the siege was pressed 
with great vigour,“ i, the middle of December Jagat Singh's 


ition in Maukot d become untenable, ao he abandoned 
it and along with his sons fed to ‘Tardgarh. Two days 
afterwards the defenders of Nirpir also evacuated that fort, on 
hearing of the fall of Mankot.” 


All this we learn from the Rédshihnima, and though the 


‘nartative does not acttually say ao, it seems to imply that Prithvi 


Singh was present at the siege of Maukotor Nurptr. li is as 


follows:—" Qn the 23rd‘ of Ramain (16th December A. D. 1641) 


the bighborn prince (lrince Murid Bakhsh), in accordance 
with the sublime orders, sent Prithvi Chand, the Zaminddr of 
see whose father had been killed by the outeast Jagat Singh, 
and who wag at this time enrolled among the royal servants on 
the recommendation of the ministers of the State, to the royal 
threshold, the abode of great kings, along with Alla Vairdi 
Khan and Mir Pasir, who had gone to bring him,” ... 
“Prithvi Chand, the Zaminddr of Champs, was honoured with a 
khulat, an inlaid dagger, the title of ‘Commander of one thoagand, 
and the actual command of four hundred horsemen, the title of 
(it) Mankot was sitamted. about half way between Pathinkot and Narpdr, ons ridge uf 
low hills running) tothe east of tho Chukki. Tho place iv near Héjé k& Bagh, and in wtill 
culled Muuwa da bas, eho testiges of the fortificatiana now reutain. ‘tt ia called the 
“Fort of Man" in the Bedshibodma. 

PO bes Si ws sege Bare p Singh sive note be the Howse! camp under a tafe conduct with 
one Mankot ‘was caplaned on lath December aber end ivixpar on 13th December A.D, 1681, 
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Rdjé and a horse. As the mountain on which Jagat Singh had — ie 
laid the foundations of the fort of Térégarh was in Chamba, and oe, 
had been taken by the Réjé with violence ; and as the back of the “ 


fort joined on to the above-mentioned territory, and had jn that 
direction an eminence commanding it, the possession of which was 


essential to the taking of the fort, he was ordered to go home that 


he might make the necessary preparations to deliver an attack with 
a proper force from the back of the fort, and, capturing the emi- 
nence, reduce the besieged to straitened circumstances.” I was 
probably in consequence of this order that Prithvi Singh senf to 
Sangram Palof Basohli for help, for which he surrendered to 
\Basohli, the pargana of Bhalai.™ 


As soon as arrangements were complete, the Imperial army in 
the end of December advanced to the assault of Tarégarh. On his 
return form Chamba with his force, Prithvi Singh took up his 
position on the ground assigned him, in conjunction with Réjé Min 
Singh of Gwalior, who is spoken of as “ the mortal enemy of Jagat 
Singh.” By the beginning of March, A. D. 1642, the garrison was 
reduced to great straits, and Jagat Singh, realising that his cause 
was hopeless, sued for pardon, and in company with his sons surren- 
dered himself to the clemency of the Emperor. They appeared in 
Darbar with halters round their necks, and after making their sub- 
mission, were not only pardoned but restored to all their honours. 
On the conclusion of the war, Tardégarh was taken over by the 
Mughals and garrisoned by Imperial troops.” 

The account of these occurrences in the Chronicle differs from 
that of the Badshahniéma. It is as follows :—* On recovering his 
kingdom Prithvi Singh determined to avenge himself on J agat Singh. 
He, therefore, concluded a league-with Sangiim Pél of Basohli, and 
surrendered to himthe parvgana of Bhalai, after which both Rajds went 
to the Mughal Viceroy at Kalénour to ask help. This was granted on 
condition that Jagat Singh should be taken alive, and made over to 
the Viceroy, ‘The Réjés with their forees then advanced upon Nur- 
pur, which they assaulted and captured, but the final assault 
having been made at night, Jagat Singh escaped ih the darkness 
to Taragarh, where he was taken a month afterwards, and sent 
on to the Viceroy, seated on a buffalo with bis face backwards.” 

Having recovered his kingdom, Prithvi Singh next addressed 
himself to its consolidation and extension. His advance through 
Pangi had made him personally acquainted with that valley, which 


was still under the rule of the local rénds, subject to the supremacy 


— 





_--() For some reason unknown Prithvi Singh, i oA. D. 1648, 
Bhalai, aud his claim was upheld by the Imperial delegate though 
ing reign. Vide Appendix VY, 

(2) Jagat Singh was restored to his honours on 10th April. A D..1642 oy 
rendered distinguished service to the Emperor in the Afghan ir re in whieh lis Ven useneaes 
by etek “pha Singh i the exposure he endured undermined his healt 

» Peshawar i danvary, A.D. 1646, only to die, Vide E] hinstone’s Hy dia, 

; ee Shor Sages cme tn, siege lasted ie seu. ‘Thprameaeien Cae fue 
op 44th Blerch and vagat Singh, with his sons, a ared before t me } tn 
AD, 1642, ; 5, appe ore the Emperor on 17th March 
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not enforced till the follow- 
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of Chamba. These he displaced, and appointed his own officials, 
thus bringing the country directly under State control. A rock- 

Inscription bearing his name exists between Kildr and Sich, where 

_ the river flows through a narrow gorge, and it probably records the 
fact that, in S. 18 =A.D. 1642, the precipice was cut away by his 
orders for the construction of a road. He was the first to build 
kothis, or State offices, in Churdh and Péngi. 

After completing the consolidation of his kingdom, Prithyi 
Singh went on pilgrimage to Praydg, Kishi and Gaya. He is also 
said to haye visited Delhi nine times in the reign of Shih 
dahin, and to have been received with much favour—a jdgir in 
Jaswin of Rs. 26,000 yalue being granted him by the Emperor, 
which continned to be attached to the State for ninety years. There 
are Still in the toshakhdna many valuable presents, especially inlaid 

daggers, and a jewelled sirpaich with a large sapphire in it, which 
were received by Prithvi Singh on the occasion of his visits to Delhi. 
The family idol of the Chamba Réjés, called Raghubir, is said to 
have been obtained from Shih Jahén on one of these occasions. 
It had originally been used as a weight in the Mughal Palace. 

Tradition says that Prithvi Singh was a very handsome man, 
and his fame spread through Dehli to such a degree that the ladies 
of the royal zandna begged to be allowed to see him. He was 
eee cingly led blind-folded into the harem that they might have 
their wish gratified. 

: Prithvi Singh was married toa daughter of Sangram Pal, of 

_Basohli, and had eight sons, whose names were Shatru Singh, Jai 

Singh, Indar Singh, Mahipat Singh, Raghunath Singh, Rim Singh, 

Shakat Singh, and Raj Singh. From this time onwards the old 
cognomen of Varma was entirely dropped. 

Among the Gaddi Khatris of Brihmaur there is a tradition 

_ that their ancestors fled from Lahore in the time of Prithvi 
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Singh to escape the persecutions of Aurangzeb. It is probable, — 


however, that this took place at a much earlier period,” 

The temple of Khajinég at Khajiér, Hidimbé at Mahla, and Sité 
Ram at Chambi, are believed to have been erected in this reign by 
 Batlu, the nurse who was the means of saving Prithvi Singh’s life, 


Chaiar Singh (A. D. 1664)—This Réjé’s name was Shatru 4 


Singh, as appears from the copper plates, but Chatar Singh is the 
name in common use. On his accession, he appointed Jaf Singh, 


his brother, to the office of Wazir, and sent him to Sangram Pal, of* 


 Basobli, to demand the restoration of the Bhalai ildgd, alienated by 
his father. This demand being refused, Chatar Singh invaded 
_ Basobli and re-annexed Bhalai to Chambi. He visited Pangi, and 


(1) In connection with this tradition the following popular rhyme is of interest, -— 
Ujriya Labor, | Vasiya Brahmor, 
Lahore became waste: Bréhmaur was peopled. ; 
__ _ @) She also built a bridge over the Révi at Nelhora near Chamba, called Duku ra. sev, or 
 Duku’s bridge ; so named after her husband, 
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 carmed his arms lower down the Chandrabhéiga valley, into 
story. ‘Padar, which had till then remained in the possession of its rands, 
though probably under (he suzerainty of Chambd. —‘I'hese he removed. 

. from all enthorv r, andl yy pee his own offtcials, He also founded 
6 town on the plain and named it Chatargarh. Being an empornim 
of the Central Asian trade, a good deal of which then passed 
through Nirpdr and Chambé to Zaénskar and Ladikh, the town 
Tew and flourizhed, until A. D, 1836: when it was completely 
dest ayer { by the Doras, and the name cbanged to Gulabgarh, 

In A. D. 1678, the Emperor Aurangzeb issued an order for 
the demolition of all Hindu temples in the State, Chatar Singh 
inda refused to render obedience, and directed that a gilt pinnacle shoul 
be put on each of the chief temples in Chambé asa mark of defiance. 
On bearing this the Emperor was greatly incensed, and summoned 
the Raj4 to Delhi, Instead of going himself he sent ‘his brother 
Shakat Singh, who was accompanied by Rij Singh of Guler, but for 
some reason unknown they turned back from Bajwara, before reaching 
Delhi, Chatar Singh seems to have been able to allay the Emperor's 
wrath, but there is no record as to how the matter wag finally settled. 
The gilt pinnacles remain on the temples to the present day, 

At that time Mirza Obed Beg, the Stiba or Viceroy of the 
Panjab, who resided chiefly at Kalinaur, used to make incursions 
into the hills, and greatly annoyed the Hill Chiefs. ‘This led toa 
confederation being formed against him, in which were included 
Chatar Singh of Chamixi, Raj Singh of Guler, Dhirdj Pal of Basohti, 
and Kripil Deo of Jammu. Jammu sent a force of Pathin troops, 
and the confederate army defeated that of the Viceroy, enabling the — 
Chiefs to recover the territory they had lost, ; 

It was probably in the beginning of Chatar Singh’s reign that 
Laéhul was finally divided between Chamli and Kulu. Till then as 
we have seen Chambii territory extended up to the junction of 
the Chandra and Bhaga; the remainder of Léhul being under 
Kulu and subject to Ladikb. In consequence of the invasion of - 
Ladikh by Kastern Tibet in A.D. 1640-47 the 
former country was much weakened, and Rip Bidhi $i 
Knlu, A.D. 1663—74, took advantage of this to throw off his — 
allegiance and Gl 5 the Ladakhi officials from Liahul, on = 
afterwards Chambi lost the upper part Of the main yalley. — 
Tho Kulu snnals state that Lihul was acquired ag dowry with a 
Chamba princess, but this is improbable. | Wit 


It seems more likely 
that the transfer of territory was the result of War and conquest di 
















aa is hinted at in the local tradition of Kulu. Thurs cacieaaet 
no authority for the statement that Gugé in per Kanaaey be | 
tng im Labul, and that Chambé nd Kulu combined to — 
‘| the invader and then divided the country between them. 
i) Wile Vnta, Cabal and Git p, 99, Réjé dai Biogh (Al agente imc TE 
Hae cic et eaten nin toate dopa Hat 
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tar Singh died in A. D. 1690, leaving two sons, Udsi Singh CHAP. 8. 


= 





throughout the previous reign, and he wos re-appointed by Udnai 


‘Singh was srRoe to for help. He sent to Siba, Kahldr and 
Mandi, and with the co-operation of these States drove out tho 


So far all had gone well, and how long this prosperity continued | 4 — : 
we do not know, but dark days were now at hand. Udi Singh was a : 
of a gelf-willed disposition, and, after his uncle's guiding band and 
wise counsel were withdrawn, his natural tendencies began to assert 
themselves. He gradually gave way to evil courses, and surrendered 
himself to sensual pleasures, which alienated from him the loyalty 
of his people. ‘The administration of the State became more’ and 
‘more disorganised, and at length climax was reached when Uda 

‘Singh appointed a barber, with whose danghter he had fallen in , 
love, to the office of Wazir, and resigned all anthority into his hands, 
The officials then interfered and deposed him from power, m the 
hope that this would have o salutary effect. Meantime Uggar r 
‘Singh, son of Mahipt Singh, and cousin of the R4ji, was appoint- . 
ed regent, At the end of a month (dai Singh was restored, but ~ - 
‘he s00n relapsed into hs former ways ; and Uggar Singh, being - 
-afraid,'fled to Jammu. Things went from bad to worse until, at 
last, the officials formed a conspiracy againat the Raji, and deter- 
mined to kill him, and put Lachman Singh, his younger brother, on 
the gaddi. Lachman Singh, on being approached, fell in with their 
‘designs, and joined the conspirator. To carry ont their purpose, a 
day was fixed when Udai Singh was to hunt at Udaipur, a large 
mid-day they began firmg their runs, and Udai Singh, realising 
danger, came out of his tent with a aword in his hand. Seemg a 
fow of his personal servants standing near, he called on them to ratly 
around him. Touched by this appeni, and repenting of the part he 
was playing, Lachman Singh abandoned the conspirators, and took 
his stand beside his brother. On this the officials ordered Lachman 
Singh to be killed first, and then the Raijé was mortally wounded. 
‘Ho died in afew days. The spot on which this tragedy took place 
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Udai Singh died in A. D, 1720, after having reigned for thirty 
years. He left no heir to succeed him, and Lachman Singh seems _ 
also to have died childless. 


Uggar Singh—(A.D. 1 -20).—As has been stated, Uggar Singh 
acted as regent for a time during his cousin’s suspension from 
power, but on Udai Singh’s restoration he took refuge in Jammu, 
There he entered the service of Dharab Deo, Réja of J immu, as a sol- 
dier, without disclosing his identity. One day as he was returnin 
from bathing in the river Tawi, with a Jota full of water in his hand, he 
was met by a mast elaphant which had broken loose, and which, Seeing 
Ugegar Singh, suddenly charged down upon him. He ch ecked the 
animal for a moment by a blow with the lota, and thus gained time to 
draw his sword, with which he severed the trunk from the body at 
one blow. Ths feat was reported to the Raj4, who summoned Uggar 


_ Singh to his presence, and elicited from him the fact of his near 


Accession to 
the gaddi, 


Tiraera tax. 
Im prison 


ment of Dale! 
Singh. 


Deposition of 
Oggar Singh, 


relationship to the ruling family of Chambé. He seems in fact to 
have been next in the succession after the two sons of Chatar Singh, 
his uncles Jai Singh and Indar Singh having probably died childless, 

Shortly afterwards intelligence of the assassination of Udai 
Singh and his brother arrived, and Dharab Deo then furnished 
Uggar Singh with all ecessary assistance, and sent him back to 
Chamba where he was installed as Raja. 


It is said that the ghost of the murdered R4jé used to appear to 
Uggar Singh, and cause him much d istress, and that to lay the eyil 
spirit he erected a temple at Udaipur, near the place of the murder, 
and imposed a small tax for its Maintenance. The temple is stil] 
in existence and the tax, called Tirsera Udaj Singhidna Autariing 
is still collected, ; 


Shortly after his accession, Ugear Singh had his suspicions 
aroused against his cousin Dalel Singh, son of Raghundth Singh, who 


Uegar Singh was populer at first, hut as years went on the feol- 
ings of the officials towards him underwent a change, and they 
decided to depose him and raise Dalel Singh to the gaddi. Theip 


Uggar Singh made no effort to oppose him, but broke do wn the bridge 


asmall shrine ever since. Uggar singh then fled to Kangra, where he 
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Soon afterwards died. He left two sons, Ummed Singh and Sher 
Singh, who were then quite young. 

Dalel Singh—(A.D. 1735).— Having secured the gaddi, the new 
Raja's first care was to have Uggar Singh’s sons placed under lock 
and key in Lahore, where they remained for thirteen years. Dalel 
Singh also rewarded those who had helped him to obtain the king- 
dom, and made himself popular by remitting various oppressive 
taxes. 

Nevertheless the sons of Uggar Singh, as the rightful heirs 
to the throne, had many friends and supporters among the people, 
who only waited for a suitable opportunity to restore them. In spite 
of every effort, however, it was found impossible for some time to 
effect their release, but at length this was secured through a servant 
of Ummed Singb, belonging to the Katwalu family in Chambé. ‘This 
young man was of the same age as his master, and strongly resem- 
bled him in appearance; and, the two having exchanged clothes, 
Ummed Singh escaped, the servant remaining in his place. When 
the deception was discovered the man was brought before the Mughal 
Viceroy, whoasked him why he had thus forfeited his life. For 
answer he said that he had only done his duty to his master, and 
was ready to bear the penalty. The Viceroy was so pleased with 
this reply, and with the man’s fidelity and de votion, that he ordered 
his release, and dismissed him with presents, But Ummed Singh 
did not succeed in escaping after all, for he was re-captured, 
and brought back to Lahore. On enquiry, however, the Viceroy 
became acquainted with the fact that he was the rightful heir to 
the Chamba gaddi, and a sanad was therefore granted, along with 
an armed force, to enable him to recover his territory. Being 
married to a daughter of the Raja of Jasroti, Ummed Singh 
came by way of Jasrotd and Basohhi, obtaining further ass'stance 
from these Chiefs. Dule] Singh was urged by his officials to prepare 
for resistance, but he refused to do s0, saying that Ummed Singh 
was the lawful heir, and he would not oppose his claim. He accord- 
ingly remained at the capital, and on Ummed Singh’s arrival sur- 
rendered the State into his hands, and was kindly dealt with. 
For a time he continued to reside in Chamba, but afterwards be- 
came a *sidhu, and died at Jawila Mukhi. He left no son, and his 
daughter was married to Bajai Deo of Jammu. 

Ummed Singh—(A. D. 1748),-~This Raji was a just ruler and 
an able administrator. He succeeded to the State at a very moment- 
ous period in Indian history. The Mughal Empire was now jn 
the throes of dissolution: the Viceroys of the provinces were 
assuming independence, and the Mardthas and Aighins had begun 
their life-and-death struggle for the mastery of India. Al] para- 
mount authority was thus at an end, anc the Hill Chiefs, taking ad- 
vantage of the anarchy which prevailed, threw off their allegiance, 
and recovered all the territory of which they had been deprived 
by the Mughals. A large and fertile district of the Chamba 


State, to the south of the Dhaula Dhiir, had been thus confiscated ! 
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Ummed Singh re-asserted his sway over it, and carried _ his 
victorious arms along the southern slopes of the range as far as 


the borders of Mandi. His troops garrisoned the fort of Pathidr 


near Palampur, and he is said to have obtained a footing in Bir 
Bangahal. In the Kingra Settlement Report, Mr. Barnes refers 
to a letter from'the Emperor Ahmad Shéh to the Chambs Chief, 
remonstrating with him on the seizure of Chari and Rihlu. So 
low had the Empire fallen. As Ahmad Shdh reigned from A. D. 
1748' to 1755, it must have been within these years that the State 
territory to the south of the Dhaula Dhér was restored to its 
ancient limits. It probably took place previous to A. D, 1752, 
for in that year Mughal supremacy entirely ceased with the cession 
of the Hill States, along with the rest of the Punjab, to Ahmad 


Durrani rule. Shih Durrani. But’ Afghan rule was never more than nominal in 
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the Hills to the east of the Jhelum, and Chambs seems to have 
enjoyed practical independence till about A. D. 1767, when it came 
more’ or less under the influence of the Sikhs.” The State, 
however, lost the jégir in Jaswain which it had held from the time 
of Prithvi Singh, owing to the refusal of Ummed Singh to attend 
the Imperial Darbér at Lahore. 

The Kandchandi portion of the palace, which is still in 
existence, was erected by Ummed ‘Singh, and he also built a 
palace at Nada, eight miles down the Ravi Valley, changing the 
name of the place to Réjnagar. There his son Rij Singh was born 
in A. D. 1755. Only one gateway of this bui ding now remains,” 

Ummed Singh died on the 13th of Baisékh Vik. 1820—A. D. 
1764, in the 39th year of his age, and the 16th of his reign. He 

left orders that no rani was to become salé at his funeral. 

Rdj Singh—(A. D. 1764).—He was only nine years old at the 
time of his father's death, and Ummed Singh, being suspicious of the 
designs of his younger brother, Sher Singh, had left secret orders 
that, immediately on his own decease, Sher Singh should be arrested 
and kept under restraint. This was done, and all danger was thus 
averted. 

Soon after this, Ghamand Chand of Kéngra, taking advantage 
of Raj Singh’s minority, seized the fort. of Pathidr, and drove the 
Chamba troops out of Kir Bangdhal, but the queen-regent, who was 
a Jammu princess, obtained help from Ranjit Deo of that State, 
and recovered the territory which had been lost. It would appear, 
however, that another and more successful attempt was made by 
the Kangra Chief, for all the State territory to the east of Rihlu 
was lost to Chambia prior to the death of Raj Singh. 

Ranjit Deo of Jammu seems to have interfered a great deal 
in Chamba affairs during the minority of Réj Singh, owing to 
his near relationship to the Raja's mother. He probably aimed 

(1) For a: mein 1758 a e Hi ates, and ey i hn , 
Kivgro, were “objec to Adina Beg Viewty otis Panjoh undrs the Saige a rae 
B66, Bho foundalons of the wong Mahal at Chambd are also said to have been laid by this 

. 


— 
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at bringing the State entirely under bis own ig We On the CHAP. I, B. 
independent, and, nob content with his own ancestral possessions, ware 
had asserted his sway over all the Hill States between the Chenih A.D. 1784, 
and the Riivi. As has bern Stated, his influence Was falt 48 far east. 

48 Chambi where he had appointed one of his own officials, named 

Aklu, to tho office of Wazir, While the queen-mothar lived things 
remained quiet bnt she died soo altar Rij Singh came of 
age, and, her influence being withdrawn, the youug prince who 

| 7 disliked Aklo, and probably snapected secret designs against the 
2 State, had him seized and thrown into prison. This. was resented 
as a personal insult by Ranjit Deo, who sent an army under Amrit 
Pil of Basohli to invade Chambié.™ Raj Singh was absent at the time, 
having vone to interview tlie Viceroy of the Panjil® at Kalinaur, 
He heard of the invasion at Niirpur on his way hack, ‘and at once 
rent to the Ramgarhia Sardiva to ask assistance, for which he 
paid a /akh of rupees, With their help he drove ont the Jammn - 
armny after it had heen in possession of hia capital for three 
months, ‘This took place in A. D. 1775, and is the first reference 
to the Sikhs in the Statu annals. 


The Durrini mle, which had always been intermittent, came Paci 
to an end in the Central and Eastern Punjab after the last invasion *" 
of Ahmad Shah in A. D. 1767, The Sikhs then rapidly acquired 
political power, and their marauding bands’ roamed abont the country, 
intent only on plunder and rapine, ‘Vhey had by this time formed 
themselves into the twelve musls, or confederacies which preeeded 
their consolidation into one kingdom under Ranjit Sinel. One of 
these was the Rimgarhia mis/, and Jassa Singh, the head.of this 
confederacy, seems to have been the first Sikh leader to invade the 
Kingra Hills, About A.D. 1770 he. made tributary to himself 
Ghamand Chand of Kingra, and several other Hill States, one of 
which was probably Chambé. This is, in all likelihood, the reason 
why Rij Singh went to him for helpagainst Jammu, His authority 
was, however, of brief duration, for in A.D. 1776 he was defeated on 
the plains by Jni Singh, of the Kanh iya misl; who then assumed the 
suzerainty of most of the Kingra group of States. In the Kdnera 
Settlement Report, Mr. Bornes refers to a document in his name 
fixing the amount of tribute payable by Chambd at 4,001 rupees, 

This document is dated A, D. 1776, 

Rej Singh was married to a danghter of Sampat Pél of Pore sh 

Bhadrawih, and his son Jit Singh was born in A, D. 1775, 


In A. D. 1782 Raj Singh invaded and conquered Basohlt, but See 
restored the country on payment of a lakh of rupees, the amount °°" 
he hnd: paid for the assistanca of. the Sikhs against: Bagobli and 




















dL aE Te 2 opper-plate in. existence granted by Amtit.Al on this.oocasion in place e? 
one which had beon ; It ia dated Vik, isdI—A.D. 1775, ; Coen mn place 


(7) Probably Khwajs Obod, the Afghan Viceror, 
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Jammu, “’ Bhadrawih was at this time tributary to Chamba, as it 
probably had been for a considerable period. It was, however, 
under its own native ruler, whose name was Daya Pal, 

In A D. 1786 Chambii also asserted its supremacy over the 
Native State of Kashtwir on, it ia said, the invitation of Brij Raj 
Deo of Jammu ; and ansrmy under Jit Singh, son of Rij Singh, then 
anly eleven pears old, was sent to invade the territory. In this it war 
successful, and Kashtwir was conquered and beld for six months, 
daring which the Chambi troops remaimed in the capital. They 
soem to have been withdrawn on the approach of winter, and the 
return of the Kashtwar (‘thief from Kashmir, whither he hed fled, with 
an army provided by the Darrani rulers, who then held the valley, 

Meanwhile events frauglt with disastrons consequences to the 


Chambé Chief were ripening in Kingra. On the decline of the 


Mughal Empire, Ghamand Chand of Kiingra resumed possession of 
that portion of the Kingra Volley wuioh had heen incinded in the 
Imperial demesne in tha time of Akbar, and also made strenuous 
efforts to capture the Kangra Fort; in which, however, he was un- 
snecessiul. This famoas stronghold was held ly Nawab Parf- 
ullih Khan, the last of the Mughal Governors of the Kangra Hille, 
who, we are told, continued to correspond directly with Delhi, 
Though completely isloated, and possessing nothing Dut the lands 
immediately benenth the walls, this brave officer contrived to hold 
his own against oll assmlants for morethan thirty years. In A. D. 
1774 Sansir Chand, grandson of Glamand Chand, succeeded to the 
kingdom of Kangra. About the same time the Mughal Governor, 
who had held the fort so long, was removed by death ; and the 
Kangra Olief then redonbled his efforts to regain possession of the 
ancient capital of lis kingdom. Being still nnsuccessful, he called 
into his help Jat Singh Kanhiya, the sikh Chieftain alresuly 
referred t», and a forces was sent under his son Gurbakhsh Singh. 
By stratagem the garrison was persuaded to capitulate, but, much to 
Sanair Chand’s chagrin and disappointment, the capitulation Wrs 
made to the Sikhs and not to himself, One necount states that the 
siege took place in A. D. 1781, and that the old Nawib waa then 
still alive, but dangerously ill;nnd on his demise the fort was 
surrendered by his son. However this may he, Jai Singh got pos- 
session of the stronghold and retained it till A.D. 1785-86 : when, 
being defeated on the plains by a combination against him aided 
by Sansir Chand, he withdrew from the hills, leaving Kangra Fort 
in the hands of its leritimate Chief, to whom 16 was thus restored 
about two centuries after its oceupation by the Mughals, 

_ With the recovery of the fort,” and the withdrawal of the 
Sikhs from the lnills, Sansir Chand was left at liberty to proseente 
his ambitious designs. He revived tlhe ancient olnim of Kangra to the 








(1) Lahde in oe correct apeliing of the Radlrawhe of the mapa ; 
(a) Kangra Fort Wao in former times regarded a9 impregnable, andthe popular conce 
tion of the prestige Attaching -to ite PoaseeIOn fund expression inthe Aaying oo ! r 
“He wit holde tho Fort, holds the Hills’ ia 
Fide Kangra Pet tlement Report, pape 10, 
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headship of the eleven states-of the J 4landhar group, which had been CHAP. I, B. 
in abeyance in the Mughal times, and arrogated to himself supreme _qiistory. 
authority over the Chiefs. He compelled them to pay tribute, 
encroached upon their territories, and seized by force all the lands cove 
which had been included in the imperial demesne. In pursuance | War with 
of this claim he demanded of R4j Singh the surrender of the qoutl cl 8) 
Rihlu iidqd, as having been part of the Kangra kdrddré under the Singh. 
Mughals. ‘This demand was met by a prompt refusal, avd, seeing 

a collision inevitable, Raj Singh began at once to prepare for 

war, He went in person to Rihlu, and built or repaired and 
strengthened the fort, which was garrisoned by his own troops. 
Meantime Sarsir Chand was not slow to support his demand 

by armed force. He concluded a treaty with Dhian Singh, Wazir 

of Guler, who, in those unsettled times, had seized the small 

Stare of Kotila, between Kangra and Niirptir, and had made 

himself independent. Réj Singh obtained help from Nirpir. ‘I'he 

Chambié army was disposed in various directions along the 
frontiers, keepmg watch and ward, while Raj Singh himself was at 

Nerti near Shahptir, with the Niirptir levies and a small force of his 

own troops. Sansir Chand, getting intelligence of this, advanced 
secretly, and fell suddenly upon the Uhambi force, which was taken 
completely by surprise. The Nirpdr levies fell into a panic and 

fled, leaying with the Rijd only forty-five of his own men. His 

officers urged him to makea retreat, pointing out to him the 
hopelessness of effecting astand against such superior numbers, but 

he refused to do so, saying it would be a disgrace to retire when 
confronted by the enemy. His personal attendants and servants 

frst fell xround him, and then the Raji himself was wounded in 

the thigh by a bullet. Still he bravely fought on, killmg many of 

his opponents and performing prodigies of valour. At last a man 

named Jit Singh,” Purbea, came from behind, and struck him on 

the head witha sword. R&j Singh wiped away the blood, and then, 

resting his hand on a large stone near which he was standing, fell 

dead, The impress of the blood-stained hand is believed to be a 

visible on the stone. A temple was erected on the spot by his son 

at which a mela is held every year on the anniversary of his death. 

Raj Singh’s bravery on this occasion is still commemorated in song 

by the loc. bards throughout these mountains. He is said to have 
paid special veneration to Chémuada Devi,” the Goddess of War 

of the (thamb Chiefs, and was promised by her an addition of twelve 

years to his life, and the honour of dying in battle as he desired. 

R&j Singh died oa the 7th of Har, Vik. 1850=A. D. 1794; in 
the 40th year of lis age, and the 80th of his reign. When his body 
was examined it was found to bear no fewer than eighteen wounds. ~ 











——= —_— CO 


(1) This man’s name is given differently in different acconnts of the battle, In one it is 
Amar Singh, Hazari, and he is said to have been one of four brothers present, one of whom 
was killed by Raj Singh, 2 i | 

(?) Raj Singh repaired or rebuilt the Chamunda Temple, and the steps leading up to it 


were also made by him. . *y 
(3) R4j Singh’s body was cremated at Rihlu Fort, and his rdnis became saté in Chamba, 
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| Jit Singh—(A. D. 1794).—Notwithstanding the death of the* 
a Chambi troops continued to maintain their hold on Rihln, | 
and th : 


oere Was no more fighting." Sansir Chand secured only a few 
villages on the border. Jit Singh was nineteen years of age at the 
time of his father’s death : ind shortly after his accession he was in- 
volved in » war with Basohli, Bajay Pal of that State wos in the 
habit of making inroads into the Jond and Bhalai Vagds of Chambi, 
which adjoined his own territory, and of plondering the country, 
In A. UV. 1800 Jit singh retaliated by invading Basohli, and aftar 
Conquering the State, restored jt » 48 his father had done, on, 


Payment of a war indemnity. Some time after this the Chambit-+ 


Chief was desirous of Visiting the shrine of Devi Mal in Balor, 


but the Rijds of Basohli, Badhuand Ramnagar, suspecting that he | 


lind designs aguinst them, sent a nazanina of Rs. 50,000, with a 

request to him to turn back, which he accordingly did, 
Meanwhile Sansir Chand had heen engaged in still further 

consolidating and extending his power ; and, with the acquisition 


of Fort: Kiingra, he was able to exereise a tyrannical and oppres- 


eally for twenty years, gaining for himself a renown which liad 
never been approached by any of his ancegtors ; and bis name jg sti]] 
widely known throughout these mountains. But his overweening 


kingdom in the Panj&b. For this purpose he twice descended from 
the mountains into the Bari Doth, but was driven back by Ranjit 
Singh, who was then rising into Power, and would brook me rival, 
This was in-A. D, 1803 and 1804, Disappointed in hig designs on 
the plains, Sansir Chand in A. D. 1805, turned his arms against the 
State of Biltspur, and seized part of the territory lying on the right 
hank of the Satlej. This Was the last straw ; and the Hill Chiefs, 


probably for their Own possessions, formed a Seneral confederac 
against him, the altimate result of which was his downfall, 
and the complete extinction. of his kingdom. 

Previons to A. D, 1808 the Gurkhas of Nepal had invaded 
and annexed tho mountain area between tho: Gogen and the 
Satlej, and Bikispur waa subject’ to them. The Rij of that 
5S 


smarting under the many indignities heaped upon them, and fearing ) 
b 


“State, In conjunction with all the associnted States of the Jalan. 


dhar Circle, and plso Basobli, sent to inyite Amar Singh Thapa, 
| Ul) Banke Chand ju ait to have given Grdars tha Ri; Bine a td ha. ST Pgs 
and the Haja‘a rr ranged sah re concern, Thin may peru, ecco far a, eae 
comsation of hostilit “87 & copperplate OXinta recurs , Seaby ge skltee tas alpen 
ed Chand, dated Vik 1g A.D. 17g") SHY BRO: felendehits 
Settlement Report, Page 19. , 
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e Gurkha Commander, to invade Kangra, and promised him CHAP-1, B- 
heit. support. This invitation was eagerly accepted, andthe  yistory. 
urkha army at once crossed the Satlej, and was met by ae 
»itingents from the Confederate States. This was in the spring a. 0.1794. 
o£ A. D. 1806. Natlni, the Wazfr of Chambé, was sent in charge | Supremacy 
of the State troops. ‘The Kingra forces, which had been weakened Singh. 
“by recent changes, made a brave but ineffectual resistance, and 
Sthe Gurkhis then advanced into the heart of the country and 
laid siege to Kangra Fort, in which Sansir Chand had taken 
‘efuge. The fort was invested for four years, but all the efforts 
of the Gurkhds were unequal to the task of reducmg it. At 
length, rendered desperate by the misery and distress which had 
come upon his country, and seeing no hope ot relief, Sansar Chand, 
fin A. D. 1809, sent Fateh Chand, his younger brother, to ask the 
aid of Ranjit Singh. This request was readily granted, but on 
condition that the Kangra ort should be surrendered ; and to this 
Sansir Chand had to agree. Tbe Maharaja then advanced into the | 
nills in person, in May, A. D. 1809, and being met by Sansir Chand, 
who had escaped from the fort in disguise, he in August gave 
battle to the Gurkhis, defeated them, and compelled them to retire 
across the Satlej. According to agreement Ranjit Singh then took 
possession of the fort, and with it the 66 villages in the Kangra 
Valley which had formed a part of the Imperial demesne, leaving 
he rest of the Kangra State in the hands of Sansdr Chand, who was 
Bnow reduced to the position of afeudatory of the Sikhs."” | His 
lownfall involved that of the other States, and from A.D. 1809 all 
Mof them, including Chamba, became tributary to Lahore. 


Jit Singh died in A. D, 1808, while the siege of the Kingra . Desthofdit 
Fort was still going on, in the 33rd year of his age, and the 14th et 

of his reign. He lived in troublous times, and a large army had 

to be maintained for the defence of the State, but he managed 

his affairs with such prudence that the revenues sufficed for 

nll expenses, and the State was never in debt. His sons were 

harat Singh and Zordwar Singh. 

A Charat Singh—(A. D. 1808).—He was only six years old at Charat Singh, 
“the time of his father’s death, but the State officals seated him gi ae 
on the gaddi, and installed him as Rajé. During Charat Singh’s Charat Singh. 
minority the administration was in the hands of the queen-mother, 

a Jammu princess, and of Nathii, a member of the Baratru family, 

who had been appointed Wazirin the reign of Jit Singh. The 
queen-mother, whose name was Rani Sarda, was a wise and far- 

‘Jseeing woman. She erected the temple of Radha Krishna, which 

‘} was consecrated on the 14th of Baisdkh, Vik. 1482 — A. D. 1825. 

JIt was she, too, who caused the steps to be made to the Rani’s 

shrine alongside the water-course on the Shah Madar Hill. 

p Nath, Wazir, also seems to have been a man Of great ability and 
administrative talent. His name is still remembered in Chamba, 
































} (1) Sansér Oband died in Dec. 1823, and in 1827-8 his kingdom was annexed by Ranjit Singb, 
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where he is spoken of with great respect. The first event of 
importance after the aecession of the young Chief was a threatened 
invasion of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh. He had reduced Jasroté 
and Basohli, in the Jammu Hills, to the position of tributaries, 
and was advancing on Chambé, when he was bought off by large 
presents. ‘This was in A. D. 1808-09. The State soon after- | 
wards became subject to Lahore but remained almost completely 

free from actual invasion, though threatened with it more than 
once. ‘Ibis immunity was due in part to the mountainous and 
difficult character of the country, but also in a considerable degree 
to the personal influence, and great sagacity, of Natiui, the Waztr, 
who was a favourite with the Maharaja, 


As already mentioned, the small State of Bhadrawah had long 
been tributary to Chamba, and was ruled by its own Chief whose 
name at this time was Daya Pal. Towards the end of his reign 
internal family quarrels arose in Bhadrawih, and Daya P&l was 
driven out, and died in Dinanagar. Pahir Chand, his cousin, 
succeeded, in the absence of a direct heir, and after some years he, 
in A. D. 1820, refused to continue the payment of tribute to 
Chambi. Nathu, Wazir, advanced against him, buat was defeated 
on the Padari Pass. He then went to Ranjit Singh, and, obtaining 
help from him with a sanad of transfer, advanced a second time in 
A. D. 1821. The Raja of Bhadrawah finding resistance hopeless, 
partly demolished a fort recently erected, and fled, never to return. 
Bhadrawaéh was then annexed to the Chambé State, and placed 
under the direct control of its officials. 

In A. D. 1821, Desa Singh, Majithia,” inthe name of Ranjit 
Singh, claimed Rihlu as having been a part of the Kangra 
karddvt under the Empire, and laid siege to the fort. Nathii sent 
orders to the officer in command to hold out till he shouid proceed 
to Lahore, and arrarge the matter with the Mahardéjé ; but the 
queen-mother, becoming afraid of the consequences of further 
resistance, directed the fort to be surrendered to the Sikhs. Rihlu 
thus passed away finally from the possession of the State. Nathi - 
went to Lahore, but failed in his mission, in so far as the retention 
of Rihlu was concerned, but he succeeded in persuading 
Ranjit Singh to give back Rénitar, a small place in Riblu, which 
had been the hereditary jdgér of the Rinfs of the Chamba family. 
He also secured the remission of the yearly tribute of Rs. 30,000, in 


‘consideration of the loss of Rihlu. Mr. Vigne states that Chamba 


agreed to the surrender of Rihlu on condition of being allowed to 
retain Bhadrawih, and the fact of a sunad having been granted by 
Ranjit Singh, in A. D. 1820, conveying Bhadrawsh to Charabs seems 
to lend support to this version, This sanad, as we ahall see, helped 
| (1) Fateh PA! and Bhup Chand, the fathers, respectively, of Daya Pal and Paha Chand, 


were prisoners in the Pakki Chauki or old palace at Chambé and died there, Pah4r Chand’s 
mother was a Chamba princess, 


(2) Desa Singh was the first Sikh nézim or G f Kg . : | 
surrendered on 2nd Har, 8, 97 AD, 831. overnor of Kangra, The Riblu Fort was 
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to saye the State from dismemberment and practical annexation to 
Jammu. 

In A. D. 1815 Bir Singh of Niérpiir, brother-in-law of Charat 
Singh, was expelled from his principality by Ranjit Singh, and fled 
to Chamba. ‘There he raised an aimy to attempt the recovery of his 
State, and, being defeated, sought refuge in British territory across 
the Satlej. In A. D. 1826 he returned to Niirptir in disguise, and 
his people rallied around him, but on the approach of a Sikh force 
he again retired to Chamba ; and having been given up under compul- 
sion by Charat Singh, he was imprisoned for seven years in the fort 
of Govindgarh. ‘Thereafter he was ransomed by the Chamba Chief 
for Rs. 85,000 and returned to Chamba, where he resided off and 
on for\some time. He was in Chamba at the time of Mr. Vigne’s 
visit in 1839, and, finally, died at_ Nurpir in 1846, while engaged 
in a last vain attempt to recover his principality. 

In A. D. 1820-25 Ratanu, the Palasra, or Chief State Official 
in Padar, invaded Zanskar, and made it tributary to Chamba. It had 
till then been under its own Raja, who was subject to Ladakh. 

In A. D.1€35 Guléb Singh of Jammu sent an army under 
Wazir Zorawar Singh, Kahluria, one of his ablest generals, to invade 
and conquer Ladakh. After the conquest a force under Wazir 
Lakhpat Rai was detached from the main army to annex Zanskar, 
which still held out, and having done this the foree crossed the 
Umasi Pass and passed through Padar on the way back to Jammu. 
It is believed that Gulab Singh had no intention of encroaching on 
State territory, but the Padar people were suspicious, and some 
opposition was offered to the passago of the Dograaimy. ‘This, 
however, did not amount to much, and the main bedy passed on 
leaving only about thirty men in Chatargarh to keep up communi- 
cations.” Thereupon Ratann, the Chambé official, stirred up the 
people, seized the Dogra soldiers, and sent them to Chamba. 


Charat Singh at once disowned the act of his official, but the mis- 


chief had been done, and in the spring of 1836 Zordwar Singh 
came in person with a largeforce to avenge the insult. Ratanu 
had the bridge over the Chandra-Bhiga broken down, and in this 
way kept the Dogras at bay for three months, but at last having, 
with the help of some villagers, passed a jhula across the river a 
few miles lower down, Zorawar Singh succeeded in transferring a 
portion of his force to the other bank, and thus, advancing under 
cover of night, effected an entrance into Chatargarb by the bridge 
over the Bhutna Nal4, which had been left intact. Chatargarh 
was razed to the ground, and the name of the place changed to 
Gulabgarh ; and several of the Pidar people were hanged or 
mutilated. The country was then annexed to Jammu.” 

It was in Padar that a sapphire mine was discovered in 1880 
which has been a source of considerable gain to the Jammu State. 


(2) Twenty men with a thanadar had been left at Padam in Zdnskar, but they were all 
killed im an outbreak ; and it was probably on hesring this that Ratannu attacked the small 
force in Chatargarh, 3 P ; 

(8) The right bank of the Ganaur Nal4 in Pangi was seized at the same time, and included 


jn Padar 
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CHAP. LB. Ratanu, whose excess of loyalty had cansed all the trouble, fled 
to Chambé, but he was seized and sent to Jammu, where he was 
confined for some years. To was then released and allotted a 
Charat Singh gmall jdgir in Kashtwar, which is still held by bis family, who, 
Ratano, however, have now been permitted to return to their original home 
Painra of jy, Pidar., It is told of him that, on learfing of Charat Singh's 
death, he shaved his head and beard as a sign of mourning, and 
on hearing of this, Guldb Singh sent for him, In_ reply to the 
Raja’s inquiry, Ratanu is reported to have answered that Charat 
Singh of Chamba was jis master, and that he was bound to go into 
mourning on such an occasion. Gulib Singh was so pli aged with 
his boldness and patriotic feeling that he was at once forgiven. 
Dogra In 1886 o Dogra army, under Zoriwar Singh, Kahluria, 
isvesion of advanced againat Bhadrawah, but the fort was strongly held by the 
Bhadrawsh. ~Chambdé troops, while another force was advancing from Chamba 
to their support, and the Dogrds had therefore to retire. 
. Daath ‘ot Wagir Nathd died about 1555, and his death was na great loga— 
‘Rathé Warir, §5 tho State, which he had served so faithfully for more than 40 
years. To is said to have stood high in the fayour of Mahérajs 
Ranjit Singh, on account of important personal service rendered on 
the occasion of the first invasion of Kashmir in 1814, which ended 
disastrouely for the Sikbe.. This personal influence with the Mahé- 
raja stood the State in good stead at several grave junctures. 
Vicit of Mr. He was succeeded by Wazir Bhiga, also a member of the - 
Vigne. Baratru family. It was soon utter this, m February 1839, that 
Chamba was for the first time visited by a European in the person 
of Mr, Vigne. Hecame by Basohli and Sandhara and departed 
by Chudri and Nirpir, He speaks of Charat Singh as“ not tall, 
inclined !o carpulencyy with a full face, light complexion, pood 
profile anda large eye, a somewhat heavy expression and a weak 
voice,” Of Zoriwar Singh he remarks that “ he is not so corpulent 
as bis brother, with very handsome, bot imexpressive features, 
and is always splendidly dressed d@ fla Sikh with o chelenk of 
rubies and emeralds worn on the forehead over the turban.” ‘The 
Raja's travels, ho states, had never ‘extended beyond Chenini, 
whither he went to claim and carry off his bride, a daughter of the 
Rijd of that place, As regards the daily routine, Mr. Vigne gays : 
“lhe Rajd passes his time very monotonously, devoting a great 
part of every morning to lis pija ; then follows the breakfast and 
the long siesta. He then gives a short attention to business, and 
‘ afterwards he and his brother ride up and down the * green ” on an 
elephant, between two others, in the centre of a line of a doze 
woll-mounted liorgsemen.”™ 


Sinead Zoriwar Singh, the Najé’s younger brother, is still remembered 
Singh, in Chamba, and the people love to dwell upon the cordiality and 
affection which existed betwoen the two brothers. Charat 


Singh never went to Lahore himself, but always sent Zorawar Singh 
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instead, and in 1883 he was raised to the di ity of Raja of 
Bhadrawob and was then spoken of as “Chota Raja.” Possibly this 
title had some association with the ancient designation of * Yuvé- 
raja," and, till the birth of Sri Singh in 1839, Zordéwar Singh must 
have been regarded as heir-apparent to the gaddi. This probably 
Was at the bottom of the trouble which, as we shall see, arose 
after Charat Singh's death. 

Mr. Vigne met Bir Singh of Niirpur at Chambé, and heard the 
stoty of his misfortunes from his own lips. Bir Singh's snxiety 
to regain his dominions was evident in every sentence he tera 
In the same year, 1839, Chambé was visited by General Cunning- 
ham, who was the first to examine the archmological remains in the 
State, both at the capital and Brahmanr, 

Charat Singh was afflicted with o form of melancholia which 
cast «cloud over the last two or three years of bis life. He died 
In 1444 in the 42nd year of his age, having oceupied the gaddi for 
S6years. ‘lwo vdnis and six concubines becnme exalt, this being the 
last occasion of such arite in Chamli, He left three sons, Sri 
singh, Gopil Singh and Suchet Singh, all of whom were mere 
children at the timo of their father’s death. 

_ Sri Singh—(A. D. 1944).—He was only five years of age on 
bis accession, and ull authority remained in the hands of his mother, 
who was a.Ratoch princess, while Bhiga continued to hold the 
office of Wazir. Some suspicion had heen sroused in regard to 
4oriwar Singh, the young Raja's uncle, and the queen-mother tried 
to have him arrested cad imprisoned, but he easily escaped, and 
there was a disturbance in the capital. Zordwar Singh, however, 
sooms to have been unable to gain any support among the 
people, and immediately fled to Bhadrawab, of which he was titular 
Rijé Thence he went to Jammu, anddied there soon afterwards, 
m1$45, His son, Prékim Singh, was then made Raja of Bhadrawéh, 
but that State was annexed in the same year by Gulib Singh 
of Jammu." 

Soon after Srf Singh was seated on the gad/ an meident 


eecurred which, in less fortunate circumstances, might have ended . 


disastrously for the State. The facts of the case are thus related. 
There was in State service a Brahman, of Basohli, named Nardin 
Shih, who, having been originally a timber contractor, went by 
the name ef Lakar Shih. He was a relative of Pandit Jalla, who 
with Hira Singh, son of Dhidn Singh of Jammu, at that time 


wielded supreme pawer in Lahore. This man seems to have acted , 


as agent of the Sikh Government, and managed to acquire so much 
inflaence m Chambdé that the whole State administration Was 
virtually in his hands. In his time, and by his orders, a new 
issue of the Chamba copper coin was made, and Js still called 
Lakar Shahi, after him, The State officials resented his arrogance, 

(1) It ia probable that Bhadrawih hadeome more or lew under the control of Jammu 


: sume Lime previous to this, 
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put out of the way. 
History. Accordingly he was set upon one day, seized, bound and carried 
a+ =.., Up the Siho Valley, and over to Bailj, where he was killed. Bhiga, 
( Psy Waztr, and two of the State officials then went to Lahore to try 
_ to pacify Hira Singh and avert the consequences of their act; but 
Pandit Jalla had them cast into prison, and sent on army to 
invade Cham. One division came by Chin and Sandhiira, and on 
its approach the Rani took Sri Singh and fled up the Ravi Valley 
to Basn. The capital was captured and looted by the Sikhs, 
Another Sikh force advanced by Niirpur, but the Chamba troops 
in Tarigarh Fort kept them at bay, and prevented their comin 
‘farther than Jajari. The erste, ets Fort was taken by a Sik 
foree from Kotila. Things were looking very dark for the State 
when news arrived of the assassmation of Hira Singh and Pandit 
Jalla by the soldiery in Lahore, on the 21st December, A.D. 1844; 
whereupon the invading armies at once withdrew. Wasfr Bhiiga 
and his cOmpanions were also set at liberty, and returned to Chambé. 
Wee cua ue The disorders in the Punjab, which followed the death of 
results, Mshfrdjd Ranjit Singh, were now fast approaching a crisis, and the 
following year, 1845, broke out the First Sikh War, which ended an 
disastrously for the Sikh Kingdom. On its conclusion the treaty of 
peace, as finally arranged, inclnded the transfer to the British Gov. 
erninent in perpetual soversienty of the Jalandhar Doth and the hill 
country between the Biis and the Satlej. A war indemnity of acrore- 
and-a-half of rupees was also stipulated for. The Sikh Darhér, being 
unable to meet this demand, agreed to cede the hilly and mountainous 
country between the Bias and the Indus as the equivalent of one 
crore, promising to pay the remamderinecash. This trenty was con- 
cluded on 9th March 1846, On the 16th of March following a separ. 
ate treaty was entered into between the British Government and 
Gulib Singh of Jammno, transferring to him in perpetual 
ossession all the hilly and mountainous country between the 
Ri and the Indus, including Chambé, on his agresing to pay 
£750,000, This treaty was shortly afterwards madified ag radars 
the boundary on the Ravi. This river divides the Chambé State. 
into two parts, and a question arose as to whether it was intended 
to include the whole State in the transfer, or only the nontion 4 
the west of the Rivi. Ultimately an afreement Was cdma to 
whereby Gulab Singh acquired taluka. Lakhanptir in exchange for. 
the Ois-Ravi portion, and Chambé surrendered all claim to Bhadra« 
with, for which it hold a-sanad from Ranjit Singh, on condition that 
the territory to the west of the Ravi should he restored, thus 
preserving the ancient integrity of the State. Had the provisions 
of the treaty of 16th March been full y carried out, Chambé would 
have become an integral part of Jammn territory.” Tt wag saved 
a _Dilaksanphe and Otaadgeion are to the weet of the Riri opposite Midhopur, in Jammu 


ity 1 is anid that a portion of ths State aijoining the Janay b rors : 
the handa of the Jaommo oficiols oe San ad border twas for'a short time in 
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from this fate by the patriotic zeal and astuteness of Wazir Bliiga, CHAP: 1, B. 


who immediately proceeded to Lahore, laid the matter before Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and succeeded in securing his sympathy and’ sup- 
port, with the result stated. Bhadrawsth thus ceased to be Chamba 
territory, but the rest of the State was left intact and ered 
under British control, subject foun annual tribute of Re, 12,000. 
A sanad,” dated 6th April 1848, was granted to Rajé Srf Singh, 
conferring the territory of Chamba upon him,” and providing that, 
fuiling heirs male of his own body, the succession shonicd devolve 
on his elder surviving brother. A more recent saad” grants the 
right of adoption to the Chambi Chiefs on the failure of direct 
heirs, and is dated 1]th March 1862. 

_ ‘The Chambé State was originally attached politically to the 
_Jilandbhar Division, The charge was in 1862 eae Mba" to 
Amritsar, and when that Division was abolished in 1584, the State 
was attached to Lahore, 

In 1851 the State Authorities were approached by Government! 
with a view to the establishment of a Sanatormm for Europeans 
within the territory, and every facility was given for ths purpose. 
A site was selected on the western extremity of the Dhanla Dhir 
i Silo lute Lord Napier of Magdila, then Colonel Napier. After 
the necossary observations a8 to climate had been made, Govern- 
ment sanction was given in A. D. 18535 to the transfer of cortain 
nlateaux from the Chambd State, viz, Katalagh, Potrain, Terah, 
Rakrota, and Bhangor, in consideration of which a reduction wf 
Rs. 2,000 was made in the amount of the tribute annually payable 
by the State, On the recommendation of the late Sir Donald 
McLeod the new Sanatorium was named Dalhousie. In A D. 1866 
the Balin plateau was also taken over for a Convalescent Depot 
for European troops, and at the same time the Bakloh plateau was 
transferred fora Gurkha Cantonment. For these a further reduc- 
tion of Ra, 5,000 was made in the tribute. More transfers of land 
to Government have taken place since then, with a relative reduc- 
tion in the annual tribute, which now stands at Rs. 3,800. 

During the Mutiny Sri Singh was loyal to the Government, 
and rendered every assiatance in his power. He sent troops to 
Dalhousie under the late Miin Avtér Singh, and aleo had a careful 
watch kept along the frontier for any mutineers who might enter 
State territory, many of whom were apprehended and made over 
to the British Authorities. 

Wazir Bhiea retired in 1854, and was succeeded by Wazir Billu, 
also of the Baratru family who, with a short break, held office till 1860. 
There were One or two more changes, each of brief duration, previous 
to the appointment! of a Huropean Superintendent in December 1862 : 
after which the office of Wazfr was for some years in abeyance. 
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CHAP. I, B. The administration seems to have become much disorganized 
History, uring Sri Singh's minority, and when he came of age and took 
a the reims of government into his own handa, he fount it diffenlt 

(AD, 1364). to restore order. | He had married a Suket princess and the men 

Appointment who came with her gradually usurped all authority, the Chamba 

tender” officials being unable to make a firm stand ngainst them. The 
revenue had fallen to about a lakh, and a heavy debt had accumy- 
lated, due probably in a moasnre at least to the exactions under 
Sikh rule. Finding himself unequal to the task of dealing with, 
the disorder into which affairs had fallen, Sri Singh, in 1862, 
asked the Panjiib Government for the services of a British officer. 
His request was acceded to, and Major—now Major-General Blair 
Reid—was appointed Superintendent, and arrived on Ist January 
1863. Ina short time Major Reid effected important and far-reachi- 
ing reforms. All the useless servants and hangers-on about the 
Court were dismissed ; the troops —chiefly of Purbiahs and Pathans 
—whose allowances were in arrears, were paid np and discharged ; 
debts of long standing were liquidated, and the State fnances 
placed on a sound footing. | 

san ‘Till then the forts of Tirdgarh, Ganeshgarh and Prithyijor 

Forts. bad heen garrisoned by State troops, and when these were dis- 
banded the garrisons were withdrawn, the arms removed to Chamba, 
and the forts entrusted to the care of the local State officials. 


Organization Major Reid next devoted attention to the development of tha 

Stee internal resonrees of the State. Ina mountainous country like 

partment. Chamba, where for ages every precaution had to he taken 
against aggrossion from without, the routes into tho interior were 
little more than tracks ; and the opening up of communications 
was therefore a matter of the first importance. A Fublie Works 
Department under European supervision was organized, new lines 
of road were surveyed, and their construction waa vigorously 
pushed on from year to year as funds permitted, Even in the 
isolated valloy of PAngi, communications were much improved, 
chiefly through the agency of the Forest Department. 


Opening of In 1863 a Post Office was opened in the capital, and a dail 
=o yr Sing ae Dalhousie established and maintained at the ont 
OF the ¢ iP 


Opening of Educational work was begun in the same year hy the o eninie 
say of a Primary School, the nnclous of the sae | High School. sg 


Ione of  _Kealising the great importance of efficient forect_ one : 
StateForests. Major Reid, in 1864, ioved te Raja to transfer the worked 
the State Foresta to Government, and this was effected by a lease 
(dated 10th September 1564) for 99 years, subject to revision every 
20 years. Under this lease rovernment azreed to pay the State 
Rs. 22,000 yearly, and the Forests were thus placed under the direct 
control of the Imperial Forest Department, | 


. 
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Tn January 1865 Major Reid was succeeded by Captain Forbes. 
Plans for « Residency had already been prepared and the building 
was completed during his term of office. [n June 1866 Lieutenant 
E. G. Wace succeeded Captain Forbes fill Major Reid’s return im 
December 1866. 

In Decembor- 1866 s Hospital] was opened under Dootor 
Elmslie of the Kashmir Medical 
Chambé State. The institution was largely resorted to and much 
regrot was felt when, in Mareh 1867, Doctor Elmslie returned to 
his permanent sphere of work im Kashmir. As noone could be 
found to take his place, the Hospital was temporarily closed, but 
was reopened in February 1868 under an Assistant Surgeon. 


The next two years were marked by the construction of 


Mission, in connection with tho i) 
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two entirely new roads to Dalhousie—vid —Kolri and Khajiar, rds. 


respectively —which not only made the journey easier, but greatly 
facilitated trade with the plains. Dak Bungalows were opened ab 
Chambiand Khajuir. Jandri Ghit, the Raja's Dalhousie resilence, 
was erected in 1870-71. 

Meantime the State continued to prosper, and asa result of 
stable government the revenue rapidly expanded, till in 1870 1b 
eS Rs. 1,73,000. This substantial increase was not due 
to additional taxation, on the contrary many vexatious and petty 
laxes on marriages, traders, &e., were abolished, only the town 
octroi and bridge tolls being retained. It was due chiefly to the 
security of lund tenure afforded by the granting of leases, whereby 
the area under cultivation was immensely increased ; and with 
the opening up of communications, high prices were obtained from 
traders, who with their mules and bullocks were now able to visit 
the interior of the tate for the purchase of grain and other exports. 

While these changes were in progress and everything augured 
well for the future, Raj4 Sri Singh died after a short illness, on the 
11th Assuj 1970, in the 82nd year of his age and the 27th of his 
reign. eee not well educated he was a wise and sugacious 
ruler, and had many good qualities both of head and heart. Gener- 
oug and amiuble in character, he was much beloved by his people, 
and his early death was deeply and sincerely mourned. The 
various reforms initiated by the Superintendents had his hearty 
SuEpor for he saw in them the best means of ameliorating the 
condition of his people and advancing the interests of the Dtate. 
His only gon died in infancy, and his only daughter was married 
to the present Mahirayja of 5 ane and Kashmir. 


Gopdt Singh-—(A, D, 1870).—In the absence of a direct heir, 
Mién Suchet Singh, the younger of the two surviving brothers, laid 
claim to the gaddi, basing his claim on the fact that he was the late 
Raja's uterine brother, The san nud of 1848 had, however, made 
provision for the succession, and in accordance with it, Miin Gopdl 
Singh, the elder of the two brothera, was declared the rightful heir. 
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CHAP, IB. The order'of Government directing his recognition as Raja was 
History. notified in open Darbér by Colonel Blair Reid on the 25th October 
ont? Sion 1840- Midén Suchet Singh then retired from Chamba, and cun- 
PY roe tinued to press his claim for many years, both in India and 
England, but always with the same result, He died in London in 
August 1896 without male heirs. 
Aeeosgesed Like his. predecessor Rajé Gopél Singh had the assistance 
of a Political Officer, and Colonel Reid continued in charge. 
The reforms initiated in the previous reign were pushed on and 
the revenue continued to increase. Several new lines of road 
were constructed, and improvements carried out in the capital 
which added much to its beauty. In 1871 the school was raised 
to the Middle Standard and a European Headmaster appointed. 
The Hospital continued to attract an Increasing number of 
patients and proved a great boon to the people in general ; while the 
other departments. of the administration were conducted with 
regularity and precision. | 
Visit of Lord On 13th November 1871 Chamba was visited by Lord Mayo, 
mayo. Governor-General of India. . 
Gitte On 5th January 1872 Colonel Blair Reid proceeded on fur- 
wi lough and Colonel G. A. McAndrew was appointed Superintendent. 
His term of office was marked by another change in the adminis- 
tration, aja Gopal Singh had little predilection for the cares of 
government and difficulties began to arise. These reached a 
climax in the spring of 1878, and finding himself incapable of 
governing the country, the Raéjé, in April of that year, abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son, Shim Singh, then a boy of seven. A 
jagir was assigned him at Manjir with a suitable allowance, and 
there he lived in retirement until his death in March 1895. He had 
three sons, Shim Singh, born 8th July 1866; Bhuri Singh, born 
18th December 1869, and Partéip Singh, born after his abdication. 
Sham Singh Shdm Singh—(A. D, 1873).—The young Raja was installed by 
vastalletion General Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Amritsar, or 7th October 
by Commis- 1873; Mian Autar Singh being appointed Wazir. In the following 
ae January (olonel Blair Reid returned from furlough and resumed 
political charge of the Sate. The Réji being a minor supreme power 
was vested in the Superintendent and the Wazir, and their first con- 
cern was to make suitable arrangements for the education and 
training of the young Ohief. Along with his brother the Mién 
Sahib he was placed under the care of a competent teacher, and no 
pains were spared to prepare him for the responsible position he was 
to fill. In April 1874 Chamba was visited by Sir Henry Davies 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjéb; in March 1875 the Raja wa 
present at the Imperial Darbér in Delhi; and in 1876 he visited 
Lahore, with the other Panjab Chiefs, to meet the Prince of Wales 
being the youngest ruling Chief present on that occasion. On 
4 eanaery 1377 he took part in the great Proclamation Darbér 
a 1, 
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- Meanwhile things had been going on quietly and prosperously CHAP. I. B. 
in the State. Every effort had been made to develop its resources History. 
and a fair measure of success had been attained. The revenue 9.) gingh 
now stood at Rs. 2,00,000 and was expanding. A Land Revenue (A, D. 1878). 
Settlement, begun by Colonel Reid in 1376, resulted in a consider. _, Retirement 
able gain to the State finances. It brought to light a great deal Bisir Reid, 
of land which was either very lightly assessed or had entirely 
escaped observation, thus considerably increasing the area under 
assessment. On Sth March 1877 Colonel Blair Reid retired. With 
three intervals of absence he had been in uninterrupted charge of 
the State since 1863, and it would be difficult to over-estimate his 
services. Coming at crisis in its history he found it in a state of 
chaos, and on his departure he made over to his successor one of 
the most prosperous and progressive principalities in the Province, 
with a full treasury and an administration organised on a sound 
basis. It may justly be said that to General Blair Reid the Chamba 
State is chiefly indebted for the prosperity which it has ever since 
enjoyed. 

Colonel Reid was sacceeded by Mr. R. T. Burney, C.S., who did | Mr. R.T. 
much to still further improve the lines of communication. An entire- 2" 
ly new road to Brahmaur was completed as far as the 20th mile; 
but the project was ultimately abandoned owing to the cost which 
it would haye involved. Of the cther new one one was carried 
from the capital to the Chudri Pass, and the other to Khajidr. 


In 1878 Midn Autér Singh retired from the office of Wazie, Toveste Os 
In the same year Mr. John Harvey, of the Punjab Educational De- = 
partment, was appointed tutor to the R4jé, and on-his promotion in 
1881, the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Mr. G. W. 
Blaithwayt. Under the care of these gentlemen the Réjé made 
satisfactory progress in his studies and also acquired a taste for 
manly sports in which he greatly excelled. 


On 17th October 1879, Mr. Burney was succeeded by ygsear acy 
Captain—now Colonel—C. H. 7. Marshall, who retained charge ~ 
till November 1885. Under this officer the roads were still further 
improved end a new Darbér Hall, which is named after him, 
was added to the Palace. Hop-growing was introduced in 1880 
under European supervision, and the industry prospered and proved 
remunerative, both to the cultivator and the State. It continued 
to flourish till 1896, but was ultimately abandoned owing to 
difficulties in the process of drying. The Pangi Valley was found 
to be specially adapted to hop-culture. Sericulture was also tried 
but did not prove a success, 


In 1881 a Branch Dispensary was opened at Tissa, which proved Branch De 
a great boon to the people of that portion of the State, In the Peper 
same year a Leper Asylum, commenced by the ‘* Mission to Lepers ” Asylum. 


‘n 1876, was taken over by the State, and has ever since been 
maintained as a State institution. It usually has about 20 inmates. 
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In February 1883 the Rajé was married to a granddaughter 
of the Mahdrdja of Jammy and Kashmir, and in the following 
year to a cousin of the Raja of Sirmar, 


In November 1833 Chamba was visited by Sir Charles. Aitchi- 

Son, Lieutenant-Govyernor of the Punjab. In May 1884 the Forest 

wae came up for revision on the expiry of the first term of 20 

years, and Government agreed tu pay two-thirds of the profits 

to the State during the second term of the lease. The total revenue 
had now reached Rs. 2,50,000. 


As the time drew near for the assumption of fall power the 
young Chief was initiated into the art of government, for which he 
showed considerable aptitude. He came of age in July 1884, and 
in the following October was invested with full authority as a 
ruling Chief by Colonel (. A. MeMahon, Commissioner of Lahore, 
Diwén Govind Chand was at the same time advanced to the office 
of Wazir which had heen vacant since 1878. The first year of his 
rule was uneventiul, and on 3rd November 1885 the entire burden 
of the administration Was transferred to the Réjd by the with- 
drawal of the Superintendent. 


The Réjé entered on his onerous and responsible dutie with 
zeal and earnestness, Every department was kept under his own 
control and received his personal attention, and at the end of a 
year the Commissioner wag able to report that « The Raja’s per- 
sonal interest in the mauagement of his territory is real and its 
administration is satisfactory.” 


In January 1887 a Postal Convention was concluded which. 
brought the State into direct relations with the Imperial Postal 
System, and resulted in a great expansion of the Work of the 


the case of Paingi and Brahmaur, where the Climate renders this 
impossible for more than six months in the Summer, A special 
surcharged stamp was also introduced, which has been a Souree of 


The Judicial Department was reorganised on the British mode] 
bat adapted to loca] Conditions, ciyij] and Criminal appeals goin 
from tlie subordinate to the higher courts, then to the Wan< | 
finally to the Rajé. In the Police D ) 
increased to 100 Constables under the contro] 
designated Kotwal. Tho Public Works Depart 
reorganised and entrusted wit], the care of th 
buildings, 
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The work of the Medical Department continued to grow 
under the fostering care of the Réjé, and no expense was spared 
to secure efficiency, The Hospital buildings, erected by Colonel 
Reid in 1875, were demolished in 1891 to make way for the present 
“Sham Singh Hospital,” with accommodation for 40 in-patients, and 
fully furnished with all necessary medical and surgical appliances. 
The Branch Dispensary, cpened at ‘Tissa in 1881, continued to 
attract an increasing number of patients, 


Education was also fostered, and the advanced pupils were 
encouraged to prosecute their studies by the offer of scholarships 
in Chamba and on the plains, 


A small military force was formed ; it consisted of 300 infantry 
and 30 cavalry with 4 guns, and was accommodated in nea. and 
substantial barracks erected in the neighbourhood of the town. 


Shortly after his investment with full powers the Rajd initiated 
extensive building operations and other improvements in the capital, 
which were continued over a series of years. Ainong these ma 
be mentioned the erection of a new Court House, Post Offics, Kotwal, 
Hospital and Jail. A large part of the main bazér was also rebuilt, 
and the chaugdn or public promenade, within the town, levelled and 
extended, adding much to its attractions. 


The palace, most of which was old, was ina dilapidated 
condition. Its renovation was undertaken and the greater portion 
of it rebuilt. In addition to these improvements by the State 
many new houses were erected in the town by private owners, 
and so great have been the changes in recent years that the capital 
has been transformed ont of recognition, with a corresponding 
enhancement of its natural beauty. 


In 1894 the old wire suspension bridge over the Révi was in jured 
by a flood, and in the following year was replaced by a substantial 
suspension bridge of iron at a cost of nearly a lakh of rupees. 


~The year 1895 was marked by an agrarian agitation, which 
arose in the Bhattiyat wizdrat, and for aconsiderable time rendered 
it difficult for the State Officials to -ollect the reyenue and provide 
the necessary supply of coolies for State service. As, however, an 
inquiry into their grievances by the Commissioner of Lahore, proved 
clearly that there was no good ground for complaint, 
were arrested and punished and the agitation then subsided. 


In January 1898 Wazir Govind Chand was retired on pension, 
and the Raja’s brother, Mian Bhuri Singh, was appointed to succeed 
him, From childhood the two brothers had been greatly attached 
to each other, and for some years before his appointment as Wazir 
the Mian Sahib had acted as Private Secretary to the Raja, and 
was thus fully conversant with every detail of the administration ; 
and his nomination gave great sutisfaction throughout the State, 
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CHAP. I, B. During the disturbances on the North-West Frontier in 1897-8 the 
“Histary. State made an offer of a large quantity of grain for the use of the 
a2, troops. This offer, like others of a similar kind, was declined, but 
an tee the loyalty to the British Crown which pronipted it was fully 
| "appreciated and acknowledged by Government. 
aga dait atthe In September 1900 the State was honoured by the visit of the 
Lady Curzon. Viceroy and Lady Curzon, who spent a week in Chamba, The 
Viceregal party were accommodated in the Residency, which was 
tastefully furnished for them, and His Kxcellency was pleased to — 
express bis entire satisfaction with all the arrangements, and his 
appreciation of the Réjé’s efforts to make the visit a pleasant one. 


Visit of Sir In November 1901 Sir Mackworth Young, Lieutenant-Gover- 
oe a nor of the Panjab, included Chamba in his cold weather tour, and 
expressed ‘his gratification at the efficiency of the administration 
and the prosperous condition of the State. The revenue had now 

reached Rs, 4,00,000. 


Abdication - In September 1902 the Raja was prostrated by a serious and 

of the Réjé. prolonged illness, which was a cause of great anxiety throughout the 

State. The illness was all the more unfortunate us preparations were 

then in progress for the Delbi Coronation Darbar, to which he had 

been invited. After his restoration to health, the R4jé finding 

himself unequal to the duties inseparable from his position, addressed 

Government privately and expressed a strong wish to be permitted 

to abdicate in favour of bis brother, Mian Bhari Singh. After some 

delay his abdication was accepted, in deference to his Own desire, 

and, on 22nd January 1904, this was notifiedin open Darbar by the 
Honourable Mr. A. Anderson, C. I. E., Commissioner of Lahore. 


Bhuri Singh Bhuri Singh—(A. D. 1904).—On May 12; 1904, Mian Bhuri 
(2.1). Singh, o.1.8., was, withall due ceremony, installed as Raja of Chamba, 
be Lieut. by Sir Charles Rivaz, K.c.s.1., Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 
For seven years the Midn Sahib had been associated with his bro- 
ther in the administration, and discharged the duties of Wazir with 
such conspicuous ability as to earn the approval of Government. 
This was shown in 1902 when he had conferred on him the well- 
deserved distinction of a Companionship of the Indian Empire, in 
_yeeopnition of the eminent services he had rendered to the State. 
His accession to the gaildi was thus an event of deep significance. 
Highly cultured and of thature judgment, with wide administrative 
experience and ‘an ‘intimate Mow of the State and jts~ needs, 
‘Réjé Bhurf Singh entered on a caréer Of great promise as a 

Ruling Chief, with every happy augury of prosperity..and-success. 
Forest Lear, In. 1904 the Forest. Lense eaine ‘up .for révision, on the 
expiry of the second term of '20°-years, and Governtient ‘decided 
that, “after a smail deduction as “interést ‘on “@apital all the 
profits from the working of the Forests should: in fature be. paid 
oyer tothe State. This resulted in a substantial increase ‘of the 
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reyenue, raising it to more than Rs. 6,00,000. Government has 
now (1907) restored the management of the Forests to the Raja 
experimentally for a period of five years, on condition that the 
management isto be conducted on lines approved by Govern- 
ment. 

After his abdication Rajé Shim Singh continued to reside in 
Chamba in the enjoyment ofa liberal allowance, He had not 
fully recovered from the effects of his severe illness, but was in 
fair health and nothing untoward was anticipated. His sudden 
demise on 10th June 1905 was thus quite unexpected, and 
caused sincere grief throughout the State. He was in the 39th 
year of bis age, and at the time of his abdication had occupied 
the gaddi for 30 years. 


On Ist January 1906 His Highness the Rajd received from 
the King Emperor the distinction of Knighthood in the Most fx- 
alted Order of the Star of India; and this signal mark of favour 
gave keen gratification to his subjects. 


Among other Public Works the Raja, soon after his acces- 
_sion, took im hand the widening of the roads in the vicinity of 
the capital, and the improvement of the main hnes of com- 
munication in other parts of the State. These works are still in 
progress. In 1906 a new Wak Bungalow was built in the town 
of Chamba in place of the old one destroyed in the earthquake of 
1905, anda handsome and commodious Guest-House is also in 
course of erection. ‘lhe opening of a Public Reading Room 
and Library, containing the leading newspapers in English and the 
Vernaculars, with a large selection of standard books, has been 
much appreciated. 

In January 1907 the Raja was present at the Viceregal 
Darbér in Agra to meet His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. 


———————— 
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Section C.— Population. 


CHAP. I, C. Taking total population on total area, Chamba with 40°9 per- 
Populati on, 8008 to the square mile has the lowest density of any Native State 
m the Punjab (the Simla Hill States being taken as one), but in a 
Density. oy billy country like Chamba, the density on the total area gives a 
Part B. peculiarly false idea of the pressure of the population on the soil. 
The density of the total population on the cultivated area is 789, 

while the pressure of the rural population on that area is as much 
as 752 to the square mile. 

Density by ik. s 32 5 ar eee ee The Wizdrats in order of 
Vizérats, Wisdrat, —_| Population.| Area, | Density. density on the cultivated area 
| - are given in the margin. 5 

















Pangi Jai 5,846 4} 1,461 
Chamba 41,629 46 905 
Churah a 40,901 4h 852 
Bhattiyat 35,115 46 763 


rahmaur ia 4,343 18 261 


Population The State contains only one town, Chamba, its capital, and 
of town. 1,670 hamlets grouped in 49 paryanas. The population of Chamba 
PartB, town according to the Census of 1901 was 6,000 as against 5,905 

in 1891. Only 5 per cent. of the State population liye in the 
capital, 

Population The average population of the hamlet is 73 souls and that of 
of villages. § 155) .. 333 the pargana 2,486, The marginal figures show 

1s8landi90l ... 1,670 the number of * villages 9 recorded at each 
census. In 1881 tle pargana was taken as equivalent to the 
“ village ” ; in 1891 and 1901 the hamlet. 


Villages, In a mountainous country like Chamba, much of the land ig 
necessarily unsuitable for cultivation. Large tracts are covered 
with dense jungle or forest, while the slopes are often so steep as 
to render farming operations impossible. In many places also the 
soil is too poor to repay the labours of the husbandman. The 
villages ave found wherever an area of arable land exists sufficient 
to support a few families, and occasionally a Solitary house may 
stand on a small patch, where there is not room for more. AS a 
rule, however, there are several houses together, though the yj] 
are always small. ‘I'hey are larger in the bottom of the valleys than 

,on the slopes where the soil is poor and legs productive. Each 
village stands in the midst of its own area of cultivation. On the 
flat the houses are all on the same level, but higher up they are 
arranged in tiers one aboye another. In the higher mountains, and 
specially in Paéngi, great care has had to be exercised in the selec. 
tion of village sites so as to avoid all risk of falling rocks and 
avalanches, and though every precaution’ has heen taken yet 
accidents sometimes occur from this cause, Landslips, too, consti- 
tute a danger which must be borne in mind in selecting a site for 
building, * 
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The houses are generally square or recta» gularia shape. ‘Lhe 
favourite aspects are towards the Kast or W est, facing the rising 
or setting sun, but this feature is cften disregarded. A northern 
aspect is usually avoided. In the Churth wizdrat the houses are 
one or two storeys, with a flat roof, called saran. ‘I hose of the Sadr 
wizdrat show greater variety, the flat roof predominating in the 
nerthern, and the bhorddr or slanting roof inthe southern portion. 
In Brahmaur the houses are generally two or three storeys, and 
are built like bunga'ows, with projecting verandahs above. The 
lower storey is reserved for the cattle and sh eep, the family 
occupying the upper storey. During summer the cattle are sent 
to the pasture and the lower storey is then empty. A one storeyed 
house is often shared by the family with the cattle, which are 
penned off by 2 wooden partition. In Pangi and Labul the houses 
are always two storeyed with flat roofs. In summer the family 
occupies the upper storey and the cattle are sent to the pastures. 
In winter the cattle are penned off by a spar-partition at one end 
of the living room in the lower storey, the family occupying the 
other end. 


In Bhattiyat the zaminddrs live in one-storeyed kethdés or buts, 
or in two storeyed houses called bhor-dir, roofed with wood or 
slates or some khar grass. Well-to-do people have separate houses 
for their cattle, but the poorer classes sometimes pen their cattle in 
the house, screening them off by a partition. Others pen the cattle 
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in the lower storey, and live in the upper storey. The door of ' 


the house faces towards the road without regard to its aspect. 
Bhor-dar houses are built with a space towards the road, anda 
verandah or angan ; kothds ave usually built touching one another, 
without a space for the road, but some build them leaving space 
for the galt or street. Good sites are chosen for houses, and in 
selecting them care is taken that they are not ona damp or low- 
lying spot. The earth of the site is shown to the Pandit and the 
house built after consulting him, its length and breadth being fixed 
under his directions. The honses in that part of the State are often 
more neatly constructed than anywhere else, being built of stone 
and roofed with slates, but sometimes they are only wattle huts, 


In the other wizdrats the village houses are strongly if roughly 
built, as they need to be in such a climate. The walls are construct. 
ed of a framework of wood filled in with dry masonry, and carefully 
plastered. When the roof is flat it is composed of wooden rafters, 
with small twigs or any other suitable muuterial spread over them, 
and on this is laid a thick layer of pine leaves and several 
inches of earth. When slanting the roof is usually of shingles, 
but if slates are procurable they are used. There is only one 
door and no window, so that the interior is dark, and as the 
cattle are often penned up in one corner, things are anything but 


pleasant ; but the people do not seem to mind, and living as they 


do so much out of doors it probably does them little harm, 
i ) m iit : 
} 
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~~ there is a. verandah which.adds to their comfort. A 
srmed of a beam cut in niches leads up to the saran or flat 
roof, where in summer most of the village work is done, The smoke 
houses. escapes by 4 hole in the roof, partly covered by a stone slab, to 

revent the rain and snow from entering. Bee hives are often fixed 
in the walls. The hive is a log of wood, hollowed from end to end, 
and laid across so that one end is outside, and the other projects a 
little into the interior. In the outer end is a small hole by which 
the bees come and go, and the inner end 1s closed with mud, but 
can be opened at any time to extract the honey. 














population, PERCENTAGE ON IN- 
_ _ Table 6 of PoPULATION. crease (+) 08 DE- tyations in the 
Part B, CREASE (—). : 
Wiadrat are population are 
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1881. | 18/1.  Trarginaltable, 
eed Le ae 
Chambé | 
Chur&h 
Pangi 
Brahmaur 
Bhattiyat Tee St al LEL 
Total of State... | 115,773 +7'1 
Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
stood at the three enumerations of 1&1, 1891 and 1901. No cen- 
sus of the State was taken in 1868. In the 1881—91 decade the 
‘nerease was 7°1 per cent. followed by an increase of 3°1 per cent. 
in the 1891—1901 decade. 
The State has thus risen by 10°5 per cent. since 1881, a 
greater rate of increase than that recorded in the British District cf 
Kangra. 
er pie? The following table shows the effect of migration on the popu- 


of Part B, lation of the Chamba State according to the Census of 1901:— 
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IMMIGRANTS. | | 

1. From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Provinee ... st sae — oe A) 1,76L 1,463 
2, From the rest of India 1,989 1,430 
3. From the rest of Asia 75 12 
4, From other countries 4 2 
Total immigrants 3,829 2,956 | 

- Emteranrs. ial | 
1. To within the Panjab and North-West Frontier 


POVINCE see aes 
2: To the rest of India 


Total emigrants 
Excess of emigrants over itnimigralite 


5,314 4,291 
348 411 


t 
i 
i’ 
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—— The bulk of the immigration is CHAP. I. c. 
males ia from the Districts ond States and Pro- pooaiation, 
hoodies yinces in Tudia uoted in the margin. 











S | "ego | 810 
acres wo. | 8,024 B56 
Nepdland Bhotdn| 915) 679 





The emigration is mainly to the 
Districts and States noted in the 
‘744; afi¢ margin. 

L232 GAT 
346 | 410 


Malos. |Femalea, 








ae osara Wid A The State thus loses 8,579 souls by 
Net galn from orlossto— migration, and its net interchanges of 
Kang a4 rpm feeble NOT ulation with the Districts and States in 
Kashmir “15. gon9 India, which mainly affect its population, 
ed ee are noted in the margin. 
Lots by intra-Provinetal Comparison with the figures of 1891 
Ss shows that Chambi lost by mtra-Provincial 
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1401, migration alone 6,582 souls in 1901, or 852 
ques Es «more than in 1291. 
ees 2y, Sees. Lo petal Tuking the figures for intra-Imperial 
flayed migration, i.¢., those for migration im India,, 
1901. both within the Punjab and to or from 
= —— other Provinces in India, we have the 
ate ii marginal data. 








The State gives to British Territory 6,255 souls more than it 
receives from it, but the immigration is almost wholly periodic, the 
inbabitants of the higher ranges moving down into the Kingra and 
Gurdaspur plains for tho winter, in which season the census was 
taken, 

‘The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given im great Ass 
detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the pp. 
age distribution of 10,01'0 persons of both sexes':— 
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Age poriods, | hialae, Fotiates, Persous.| Age porioda, | Males, |[Femal 

















Infante under 1 | Lis 113 | aa1 85 and uoder 30 ap 

Lest ~,: 2! 77 Aa oi, oo | Cie 
2 raf ia a Ll? 126 pa dee iL il ' oy 

a. ip i" 4 ls 136 BEAL 4 40 mT rp a j 406 | 
doy f.|. 35) Wes $90) 45. «3 l73 

&,  » 20; GOB) 695) 1,297 || bo 5B) B20. 
ae o7a 471) 196) 55), «» &), 8 

| 423. 421 B44 || «vor aay 

bait Nia ie 2) a: St AO 2d 
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Tt will be seen that the proportion of long lives is higher in 
this State than in any other District or State in the Punjab, 
one-tenth of the population being of more than 55 years of age. 

Births and deaths are registered only in the capital, During 
the past five years Chamba has had a recorded birth-rate of about 
20 per mille, and a death-rate of 23°7, rates far below those in the 
adjoining District of Kangra which points to defective registration 
in the town. 

There are no statistics available for determining the birth and 
death-rates of the population in the whole State; Table 11 shows 
the rate per annum per mille of births and deaths in the town of 
Chamba for the years 1891 to 1906, and also the actual deaths from 
cholera, fever, small-pox and plague in the same years. ‘Table 12 
shows the monthly deaths from all causes and from fever, in Chamba 
town from 1900 to 1906, and in some selected previous years. Table 
14 gives the number of persons insane and deaf-mute ‘and of those 
suffermy from blindness and leprosy in the State, both actually and 
in the ratio per.10,000, at the census periods of 1881, 1891 and 190). 


_ The climate of the State as a whole may be regarded as 
salubrious, and the people are sturdy and healthy. No epidemic of 
any kind has visited the territory in modern times. Malarial fevers 
preyail in the Bhattiyat Wizdrat, and exercise an injurious effect on 
the physique of the inhabitants, causing enlarged spleen with 
anemia, and predisposing to other diseases. In the Rivi Valley also 
these fevers are prevalent, though to a less extent, and the after 
effects are not so marked. Goitre is exceedingly common, both in the 
Bits and Rayi Valleys, but rare in Pangiand Léhul; being in fact 
chiefly limited to the area of heavy rainfall. . The village of Sich is 
almost the only place in the Pingi Wéizdrat where this disease is 
found. It is seldom accompanied with cretinism, and seems to be 
inno way deleterious to the general health. When treatment 
is sought it is on account of. the unsightliness, or mechanical 
weight of the tumour. Venereal diseases hold a sad prominence in 
hospital returns, and are very prevalent in all parts of the State, 
especially in Churdh and Pénegt. Leprosy is also very common ; 
and can have no association with fish-eating, for this article 
enters little, if at all, into the diet of the people. The worst 
forms of leprosy are found in conjunction with syphilis. It. 
occurs in both the tubercular and anwsthetic varieties. Phthisis 
and Mollities ossium are frequently met with in the capital, 
but the villagers seem to enjoy comparative immunity, owing, 

they live so much jn the open 
air, The ordinary food of the people being coarse and badly 
cooked, indigestion and bowel complaints are general among them. 
Chest diseases, especially bronchitis and pneumonia, with 
rheumatic affections are very prevalent in winter, Stone in the 
bladder is not so cofmmon as ‘on the plains. Eye diseases also, as 
might be expected, are less prevalent. and more amenable to 
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treatment, and the same is true of diseases of the skin. Small-pox CHAP.L ¢. 
is almost unknown in the State, owing to the systematic vaccination population’ 
procedure which has been in operation for more than 30 years and is 
practically compulsory. Cholera and plague are also conspicuous by 
their absence, there haying been no epidemic within hving memory. 
Famine is also unknown. The rainfall being, as a rule, abundant, 
the crops are good and suffice for the wants of the inhabitants ; and 
when scarcity or famine prevails elsewhere, the interests of the people 
. are safe-ouarded by the exercise of a judicious control over the 
N export of food stuffs. | 


In Churdh a woman who is pregnant must not cross a stream especially , Birth ous 
during the last two months. In the 7th month, seven different kinds of “™™ 
grain (satrana in Churdhi) are passed over her head and given to the poor, 

but this custom is not observed by all the Churdéh tribes or in other 

parts of the State. 


In Churaéh a midwife is employed, but elsewhere the women of the 
household, or a relative or neighbour is called in. The midwife in 
Chur4h gets from four annas to a rupee if a son is burn, and if a girl only a 
joji or cap. In the former event a man is sent to the mother’s relatives 
with a rupee and some blades of durbh grass to convey the news, and the 
mother’s father (or brother if her father cannot manage the journey on. 
foot comes to the father with the durbh and a rupee, and gives him the 
grass and both rupees. In Brahmaur if seems the father or brother only 
gives and does not receive a rupee. 


In Churéh the mother’s clothes are washed and she is dressed in new 
ones on the third day. And on this same day the good or bad fortune of 
the child, if a boy, is ascertained by a parohit, to whom two manis of wheat 
or Indian corn are sent. If he declares that the boy is from any cause 
unlucky, such steps are taken as he suggests. A he-goat or sheep is, if 
possible, sncrificed and eaten at night. Guntar (cow’s urine), Ganges water 
and cow’s milk mixed are sprinkled all over the inside of the house where 
the birth has taken place, and each member of the family is also given a 
small quantity of the mixture to drink and thereby purified. Water or 
cooked food touched by them is avoided by all Hindu men, but women are 
under no such restriction. No horoscope is cast for a girl and only among 
well-to-do people for a boy. ‘The parohit receives a cholu (coat). or four 
rupees in cash, 

In Brahmaur the guntr or guntrar (gontrala) rite is observed on the 
5th (for » girl) or 10th day (for a boy) after birth. 3 

All the mother’s clothes are washed, the house cleaned, and a mixture 
of gaumutar, milk and Ganges water thrown over all the clotiies in the 
honse and drunk by all, both young and old, who belong to it. Then 
they go to the parohit to ask him about the child’s future, paying him 
from two annas to a rupee. If he says that the child was not born under 
a favourable influeuce they resort to such charms as he may direct; but 
if the influences were favourable, they tie a hashtdhata (eight metals) a 
satyara (anklet), a surajgrah,s kangan (bracelet) and a grain of rating (a red 
grain) round its wrist. For five or seven days no one eats or drinks in the 
room in which the child was born, and the mother remains unclean for that 
number of days, the ceremony for purifying her being the same as that 
observed on the third day. Generally no horoscope is cast, but rich 

eople get one prepared by a Brahman and pay him from one to five rupees 
Sone also give new clothes to Brahmans, 


Diseases. 
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In Léhul the mother is impure for eight days, and for that period 
water and cooked grain contaminated by the touch of any member of the — 
household are not used by other people. Ona the eighth day the house is — 
cleaned and plastered and clothes and utensils washed. 

In Chardh a child is named when three months old, 8 parohit ascertain- 
ing a suitable name by astrology, and rece:ving four annas or some grain as 
his fee. In Brahmaur a child is named when six months old and able to 
use its hands and feet. The parents usually choose the name, but some- 
times it is left to the parohit. Gur is then distributed to the neighbours 
and among those present. In Léhul a child is named within the year, 
the day being observed as a féte, and a goat is sacrificed. 

In Churéh the child must not leave the house for five, seven, or 
nine months as the parohit may direct. On the day fixed a big loaf 
(arg) and a square loaf (bakrw) containing takds (pice) and chaklis 
(a copper coin of the State) are baked and some gurguras (called ghukru 
bakru in Churéhi) are roasted. These, together with some walnuts 
if means, permit, and a he or she-calf, according to the child’s sex, are 
taken out of the house and the calfis let loose. A walnut is then put in 
the child’s hands and it is made to look at the sun and throw the walnut 
towards it. ~ All those present scramble for the walnut in the belief that he 
who gets it will have sons. The rest are thrown about and the people pick 
them up and eat them. In Brahmanr the child is taken out sometimes in 
the 3rd month (hakdran) and on the day fixed water is put in a vessel, and. 
dhup (incense), rice, lucht and walnuts collected. A few of the latter are 
put in the child’s hands and it throws them away. ‘The rest are also thrown 
about and picked np by children, Then the child is brought back into the 
house and the parohit, if present, is feasted on the things provided, i 


_ Tf the first tooth is cut in the upper jaw it portends evil (to the 
maternal uncle or grandmother in Brabmaur), but if cut in the lower jaw 
it isa good omen. The evil can be averted by giving in alms ghi, oil, 
satrana and clothes, as the parohit may advise, 

In Brahmaur omens are taken when a child is fed for the first time. 
He is made to sit on the ground and before him are placed a darat (sickle), 
kodal (hoe), paper, and khir (rice) in a vessel. If he touches the khir- 
first he will be a glutton (peté rathu); if the paper, a learned man; 
if the darét, a shepherd; and if the koddl, a cultivator and a successful 
man. On this occasion Khir is also given to girls (three or five in number 
in Churéh) in Brahmaur, as well as to the parohit. It is then given to 
the child in Churdh. . 


While the child is quite young it wears charms in a silver or copper 
cover round its neck, and a black mark is made on its forehead to avert 
the evil eye and maliguant influences. In Churéh a child under seven wears 
bangles (kangan) made of five metals on its hands and feet, with a suraj- 
gandh or bracelet. A pice with five holes and a rati () are also strung round 
its neck. Its forehead is also marked with some ink for five or seven years. 
The custom of burying the navel cord and swaddling clothes is general. 
This averts evil influences. In Brahmaur they are sometimes kept in a safe 
place but not buried, and if the child’s eyes ache the cord (| nahru) is taken 
out and rubbed on them. The clothes too are shown to a boy at his wed- 
ding and the mother says: “ these clothes fitted you when we began to rear 


you.” He then gives bis mother from one to four rupees, 


Some children, at birth or when 10, 12. or 15 months old 
throngh a fireless hearth, to avert evil influences, ‘ouths old, are passed 


Q) Rett is a red seed generally used as a weight, 
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In Léhnl if a woman bear several girl children in succession she CHAP; I, C. 
wears a charmed thread round her neck in the hope of a son. Powntiisian: 


In Churéh if a woman’s children die she is placed by the pavohit 
under a chil, pine, or fruit tree in a field and a she-goat passed over her 
hend, while the parohit recites mantras. The clothes she is then wearing 
are piven to him and the goat sacrificed and eaten. In Brahmaur the 
woman is made to bathe over the gat or hole in which the child is buried. 
This rite is called gat nahdén or “bathing over the hole.” Others take 
her to a holy place or a burning ground and there bathe her (trath wa 
shmashan nahan) ; the bathing is carried out under the directions of a 
chela: A cloth is taken up by the chela, who gets a fee of five annas to a 
rupee. Thes¢ rites are obviously designed to induct fertility from the 
tree or burning ground and also possibly to wash away the evil influence. 

During pregnancy the woman sets aside four chaklis (the Chamba Siew srragc 
copper coin) and her necklace in the name of Kaithu, the demon who is vs sede 
supposed to be the spirit of abortion. About two or three months after Gaddis. 
delivery the parohit and the woman worship this demon, under a walnut or 
a kainth tree by setting up a great stone, which is consecrated by the 
recitation of certain mantras and then worshipped. A white goat or 
a white one with a black head, is offered, an incision being made in its 
right ear with a kati or knife and the blood sprinkled over a cloth (a piece 
of motu cloth of 24, 9 and 12 yards), and the four chaklis and some bread 
are also offered to the demon. Lastly, the woman tastes a bit of gur and 
then puts on the cloth. This cloth is used till it is worn out, and then 
a new one is made and worn after performing the same oc remony. The 
goat and the four copper coins, which were put aside when the woman first 
showed signs of pregnancy, are made over to the owner of the goat. 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below :— 


Charms, 
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~ These figures show that the nuimber of females has remained 
nearly stationary since 1881. : 
The marginal table shows the number of females to every 
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CHAP. I C. The figures for age, sex, and civil condition, and the numbers 


Population, Of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. 10. The 
iq +olowing figures show the distribution by age of the population 

ane vex, 502 according to the census figures :— 

tion, = ee 
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The proportion of females to males in the State is about 
12 to 13. 
Age foe Twelve or thirteen years is the usual age for marrying, but marri- 
meyers at a younger age frequently take place, The father of the boy 
as a rule p ia dca a good round sum to the girl's father or else 
the boy has to work for 4 term, usually seven years, in the house 
of his father-in-law. This custom is called gharjawdnér{. These 
practices are more usual in the ountry than in the erty of Chamba. 
Among the Gaddis the age for marrying is later than in any other 
community in the State; as arule the bride is over 16, and the 
bridegroom 20 or more. 

First of all the parohit or two respectable men are sent to the 
girl's home to negotiate. If the match is accepted by the girl's 
father, the girl's parohit takes some gur on a fixed day to the boy’s 
home, where itis distributed; then the boy's father and other rela- 
tions Accompany the parohit back to the girl’s home, After eating, 
they throw four or eight chaklis in the vessel. Gur is then placed 
in the hands of the girl's sister and distributed to all her relatives, 
and the boy’s father presents the girl with an ornament or two 
rupees. Then all the relatives return home and distribute | gur to 
their brethren and other relations. , 

When once a betrothal has been made, it is hardly possible to 
cancel it, and if one side breaks it off the other ean obtain damages 
in court. Only desth or leprosy annuls it, but if the boy’s father 
repudiate it the girl's has no redress. | | 

Bevis xe Among all castes three kinds of marriage are in vorue : 
marriage, (4) regular (hydh), (i%) jhanjrdva and (118) jhind-phut or inane 
Regular marnage involves betrothal (mangni) and the orthodox 

phera and the eee ne pricey In a jhanjrdra the brido 

puts'on ornaments, especially the nose-ring (ndth), » red strin g 

P tind her hair (dori), anda bodice (choli. ie both forms o 
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customary marriage the worship of the family god or of a lamp CHAP. 1 ¢ 
is essential. In a jhind-phuk which is the name for the connec- Population. 
tion formed with a man by a girl whose parents have not Marriant 
arranged for her marriage, the nose-ring is also worn. Jhind-phuk 
means “ bush-burning;” the man and woman set fire to brush- 
wood in the jungle and walk round it eight times, hand in hand, 
Which completes the marriage. This custom is not common, being 
enerally a “ranaway marriage” and regarded with disfavour. 
6 jhanjrdra rite is customary in the remarriage of a widow or 
of a woman divorced by her former husband: it is also called cholt- 
dori, especially inthe Sadr and Brahmaur Wizarats and sargudhi in 
Churéh. A short form of the regular marriage—called janet in 
Churah and 6ujkya in Brahmaur—is common, and involves less 
expense. It is not unusual also for members of any of the high 
castes, residing in the capital, to go to the Lakshmi Narayan Temple 
where a short ceremony is performed which is inexpensive. In 
Pangi and Lahn! thereis only one ceremony for almost all occasions, 
called janji and bydh respectively, and it is of the simplest 
character. The preliminaries haying been arranged the bridegroom 
accompanied by his friends goes to the bride’s house; 4 feast is 
given, the couple being seated together on a carpet; and then 
the bridegroom takes his wife to his own home. A parohit is 
usually present on the occasion in Libul but not in Pingi. In 
_ widow remarriage the rite is called topi-ldni. 
___ A mixture of oil, dia (wheat flour) and milk is applied to the — Tel tupri. 
bodies of both bride and bridegroom on the day fixed by their rela- 
tions. ‘This rite is called tel /upri and is accompanied by singing and 
the beating of drums, &c. Then the bride or bridegroom is madeto get sina, 
worship the nine planets or nava grahds by a Brahman,” and oil 
is poured over their heads by relations, every one who does so being 
required to throw a pice or chakli into a yessel whose contents 
go to the parohit. Songs are also sung, and drums, &c., played. 
This rite is called the tel sdnd, and during it a girl stands by the 
couple with a dagger and is given two pice or four chaklis. 
After the one or the other of these ceremonies certain rites 
are observed, incense, dhup, and luchhi being offered to the family 


Polygamy is the rule both in town and country, each man if he Polygamy and 
can afford it, having two or three, and sometimes more, wives. Poy: 
Polyandry, occasionally common in hill tracts, is believed to be 
almost non-existent in Chamba. 

The percentages of widows to the whole female popula tion Widows and 


In the whole State .. 20°3 of Hindtis and Muammadans, widowers. 


Amongst Hindis ... «. +» 207 vespectively, are given in the 
Amongst Muhammadans ... .. 142 margin. 


(1) These are :—Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Rahu (the Eolipse- 
demon), and Ketn (the comet), 
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CHAP. I, ¢. The customs as to divorce and remarriage are similar to those 
Population. Practised in other hill districts.. A man may divoree his wife by 
; giving ber a * bill of divorce,” generally at the instance of some 
Reeser ge other man who is desirous of marrying her. The deed is carefully 
written out and presented to the woman, and on the oceasion of her 
remarriage the deed must be shown to the brotherhood, who all 
collect to witness this second marriage with almost as much cere- 
mony and solemnity asin the case of a first marriage. The second 
husband invariably pays a sum of money—anything from Rs. 50 to 
Rs, 100—to the first. This marriage is fully recognized by the 
community and the custom isexceedingly common. The first man is 
said to “sell” his wife to the second and no disgrace whatever 
attaches to the transaction. Widow remarriage is customary in all 
castes in the State, except among the Brahmans and Rajputs of the 
capital and the Bhattiyat Wizarat. | 
Chaukhandu. Another curious custom, also common in all. these regions, 18 
that called chaukhandu. If a widow continues to resido in her 
late husband’s house and she bears a son at any time while residing 
there, the son is considered the legitimate heir to his mother’s late 
husband, no matter how long a time has elapsed since the death of 
the latter. No inquiry is made as to who the child’s real father 1s, 
and the widow suffers no diminution in reputation. The son is 
called chowkhandu as having been born within the “ four corners ” 
of his mother’s husband’s house. | 
Marriage The marriage expenses are usually regulated the position 
and’ means'of the contracting families, ce in ‘tie ‘ove the 
are considerable. There are, however, one or two ways in which 
the expense is lightened especially for the poorer classes. The 
most important of these is the custom of tambol which iS pre- 
valent in all castes from the highest to the lowest. This is a 
present, usually in money, made to the bridegroom or his parents, 
by friends and relations, who receive a present in return of equal 
amount on the occasion of a marriage in their own families, An- 
other custom called swdj is also common. Here the present 
usually consists of clothes, jewelry, cooking utensils &c., given to 
the bride or her parents, under the same obligation as in the case 
of tambol. A third custom, called chad, is g present in money and 
kind given to the bride. The portion in kind js composed of ghi, 
‘flour, and other articles for the mairiage feast, and in this case, 
also, a simtilar return present is made. This is, however, regarded 
inthe light of a loan, and if not recovered otherwise an appeal 
may be carried to the law for repayment, iy, 
7 The favourite time for weddings is after the sprine and — 
- sutumn’ harvests. Bhadon, Chet afd:Poh are ropardial aa me 
lucky months for marriages. ‘There are usually five feasts at- 
the time of a marriage—two being given by the family of the 
bride and three by that of the bridegroom—and these involve 
much expense, which is a comraon cause of debt. among the people 


Cased Srare.]  Bangiiage. (Pant A, 


Female infanticide was formerly common amongst the Rajput CHAP. LC 
community, and it is believed that even now there are occasional Population. 
instances of the practice, but public opinion 1s improving in this piste 
respect. Village headmen are expected to give notice of its occur- infanticide. 
rence and offenders are heavily visited. Other castes do not seem 
to have ever favoured the practice. 

The principal language of the State is Western Pahari, in [ansnsse 
fve distinct dialects. Of these Chambidli or Chamiéli is spoken 
in the capital and its immediate neighbourhood ; Gadi or Brah- 
mauri in the Upper Ravi Valley; Bhattidli in Bhattiyat ; Churahi 
sn Churéh and the northern part of the Sadr wizdérat; and 
Pangwali in Péngi. In Chambé-Labul the dialect spoken is called 
Lihuli and has some affinity with Tibetan. Except Brahmauri, 
which is dealt with in the Gazetteer of the Kangra District, a 
full and interesting account of each of these forms of speech will 
be found in the Appendix. 


Chamiélf, in a modified form, is the only dialect used in 
writing, and all State business with the pargands is conducted in 
this dialect; itis also in use for private correspondence. ‘The 
acript, is called 'Takari in Chamba, and with local modifications, is 
found in all the hill country between the Indus and the J amna,.”) 
It is derived from the Sharada, which is still in use in Kashmir, ard 
which formerly was prevalent throughout the Punjab hills, and pro- 
bably also on the plains ; and it again is a descendant of Western 
Gupta.” A Printing Pressin Takari is located in Ludhiana, 
where a small amount of literature in the Chamidli dialect, chiefly 
missionary, has been printed and published. 


Urdu is in use in the courts, and is fairly well understood im 
every part of the State. Hindi is common among the Pandits of 
ths town. The Kashmiris use their own language among them- 
selves, and this is also true of the Gujars. Lastly, ‘tibetan is spoken 
in the villages of the Miydr Nala in Chamba-Lahul. | 


(1) Fide Ano, Geo, of India, page 153, 
(2) Vide pages 49-50 of the Gazetteer. 
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Tribes, castes and leading families. 
Table No. 15 gives the details as to tribes and castes at the 

















} : census periods, both in the 

Castes, Total, | Males. |Females, Whole State, and in each sepa- 
: rate wizdrat. 

Réthis .. ,..| 37,978 | 19,444 | 18,599 The marginal table shows 

Bishan; 7 | L827 | 9888; 8780 the relative importance nu- 

Gaddis. “-, 11'507| seo8| ene merically of the principal castes 

Thakurs “+ | 7243) 3,947 1 3,206 in Chamba at the Census of 

Réjputs 4,486 | 2.486] 2000 


1901. Amongst the remaining 








= castes in the State, Chamiars, 
Kolis, Dumnas, and Lohars are most largely represented. 

In Chamba State Hinduism still presetves much. vf its early 
character, and has probably undergone little change for many 
centuries. That this should be so is not surprising, for, until recent 
times, few influences were at work calculated to lead to any 
important changes. The mountainous nature of the country made 
invasion difficult and conquest almost impossible, and throughout 
the entire period of Muhammadan ascendancy hardly any inter- 
ference with social and relicious customs waa ever attempted, 
The conservative character of the people must slso have tended to 
perpetuate existing social conditions, 


At the present time caste distinctions generally are less clearly 
marked than on the plains, and are less stringently Observed in the 
inner than the outer mountains, Except in the capital there are 
few restrictions on food among the high castes, either in the Ravi 
or Pingi Valleys ; rice and ddl bemg the only articles of diet 
which even a Brahman will not eat from the hands of a Rathi, In 
Pangt there is a strange intermingling of castes which is y ry 
significant. There Brahmans, Rajputs, Thékurs and Réthis form 
one caste ; for they have no restrictions either on food or marriage, 
In the Ravi Valley also free marriage relations exist among 
the high castes, good families excepted, especially in Churéh and, 
toa less degree, in Brahmaur. In the village of Kukti these 
castes frecly intermarry. In and around the capital, and in Bhat- 
tiyat, caste rules are in force, and in recent years there has been a 
tendency towards their stricter observance in every part of the 
State. Even in Léhul, among a people largely Tibetan in origin and 
Buddhist in religion, caste ideas are steadily gaining ground. 7 

There were 16,126 Brahmans at the census of 1901. Of 
these a considerable number reside in the capital, but members of 
this caste are found in every part of the State. Some of them are 
in possession of sasan grants of land, the gift of former Rajas ; 
and in few Native States have the rulers been so liberal in this 
respect as the Rajis of Chamba. There are probably 150 copper 
plate deeds still extant, most of which are m the possession of 
Brahmans. In some cases, however, the grants have been resumed, 


and the grantees either pay revenue or have surrendered their lands, 
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The Brahmans residing in the capital abstain from all manual CHAP. I, ¢ 
labour. Some are in State service in various capacities ; others Population. 
are engaged in trade. Many of them are very poor, and eke out ek 
a living as priests in the temples, and as purohits and cooks in saa 
families. They are very strict in the matter of caste observance. 

The following are the chief Brahman gotras in the capital :— 

Bhardwaj, Kashyap, Upmanya, Atri, Basisht, Vishwamitra, 
Jamdagni, Gautam, Deval, Sérsut, Sandal, Parésar, Kausil. 

The Brahman als are arranged in three groups :— 

1. Baru, Banbaru, Pandit, Sanju, Kashmiri Pundit, Kolue, mS 
Baid, Gutman, Bugalin, Atén, Madydn, Kanwéan, r 
Bodhran, Bilparn, Mangleru, Lakhyénu, Suhdlu, Nunya, 
Nonyal, Sunglal, Bhararu, Turndl, Haryén, Purohit. 

2. Chunphanén, Thulyén, Dikhchat, Osti, Péde, Bhat, 

Dogre, Pantu, Kuthlu, Ghoretu, Pathdnya, Mandhyalu, 
Mangleru, Katochu, Pande, Ditwan, Dandie, Hamlogu, 
Bhardyathu, Hanthalu, Gwdru, Chibar, Bardre, Datt. 

3. Acharaj, Gujrati, Gwalhu, Bujhru. 

These are all resident in the capital, and most of them enjoy 
sasan grants of land. The members of the first group take wives 
from the second group, but do not give their own daughters in return, 
and the first and second groups have no caste relations with the third. 

The priests of the Lakshmi Ndréyan Temple belong to a 

family called Kolue, as their ancestor is said to have como 
from Kulu with the idol when it was first brought to Chamba. 
These priests also serve the Lakshmi Damodar and Rédha Krishna 
temples. The temple attendants under the priests are called pahri 
and are from the Saho branch of the Bhirdwaj gotra; they render 
service in turn for a fixed period according to custom, 

Haryan Brahmans are in charge of the Hari Rai Temple, and 
each of the other temples in the capital is served by its own priests 
and attendants: The Kanwain Brahmans are the descendants of 
the Brahman family from whom Raja Sahila Varma acquired the 
plateau on which.the town of Chamba stands, 

The village of Sungal—ancient Sumangala—near Chambé, is 
wholly occupied by Brahmans, under a sasan grant by Raja 
Vidaghda Varma, A.D. 960—980, to their ancestors—a Brahma- 
chari® and his chela from Kurukshetra. The two faznilies inter- 
marry, and give their daughters to the Chamba Brahmans. ‘They 
are all farmers but do not follow the plough, this work being done 
for them by Héli farm-servants residing near the Village. All 
other farm work they do themselves. 7 

The Brahmans of Chambé and Sungal decline all caste com- 
munion with Brahmans who follow the plough. The latter are 
called halbdh (ploughmen). The rest of the Brahman community 
are widely distributed throughout the State, and are, for the most 

(0) The grant ia in the name of the Brahmachari only, but both families enjoy the land, 
They aro of the Kashyap and Kajtiyén gotras, respectively, 
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CHAP. 1,C. part, engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits in precisely the 
Population, SAMe manner as the general rural population. Many of them act 
3 a8 priests at the vitlage shrines, and as purohils among the people, 
but they are also farmers, and engage in every kind of field work. 
The hill Brahmans, ineluding the women, almost all eat flesh and in 
this respect present a marked contrast to the Brabmans of the plains. 
Their salutation among themselves is ‘namaskér,” while 
from others they receive the salutation of ‘‘paire pauna;” to the 
higher castes they give the reply “asfrbad,” (Skr. dshirvdda, 
blessing) and to the low castes, “jinde rah” or “ charanji kalién.” 
Rajputs, The Rajputs number 4,486, but though a small community nu- 
| merically they occupy a prominent position in the State, owing to 
the Ruling House being of this caste, Many of the jagirdars are 
Rajputs and form a small aristocracy below the Chief. 'The Rajputs 
are found in all parts of the State, but are least numerous in Pangt 
and most so in Bhattiyat. Some of them, especially among the 
Mians, retain the old prejudice against following the plough, but 
excepting good famihes they have fur the most part, become 
merged in the general agricultural community. Many are in 
State service in various capacities and not a few enlist into the 
State and Indian armies. The Mians, asa rule, marry within their 
own caste, but they also take the daughters of Thdkurs, refusing, 
however, to give their own in return. The chief Rajput gotras 
in the State are the following:—Kashyap, Atri, Uttam, Deval, 
Bhardwaj. The Ruling House is of the Kashyap gotra. 
The Rajpiits in the State may be divided into three principal 
classes :— 
lst class. This embraces the 22 noble families, with their 
collateral branches, who formerly held rule in the hills, between 
the Sutlej and the Chingb; all of whom were originally distinguish- 
ed by the title of Midn. Almost all of these noble families are 
still in existence in the direct line of descent, and where this is 
extinct collateral branches of the families still remain. These 
royal clans are popularly arranged in two groups as in the follow- 
ing table; each group containing eleven names :—” 


Brahmans, 




















JALANDHAR GRrovp, | Deueak Gropp, (2) 
Country. | Country, Clan, 
1, Chambé Fe | 1. Chamba w» | Chamial. 
2. Nuarpur —+ 2. Basohli ... | Balanria, 
3%. Guler 3. Bhada .» | Bhadwal. 
4 Datarpur | 4 Mankot ... | Mankotia, 
; Lael 4 vebuaralts .» | Behndral, 
_« Jaswan . Jasrota . | dasrotia, 
7. Kan ) 7. Samba , | Sambial 
8 Kotlehr 8 Jammu . | Jamwal 
9, Mandf 9. Chaneni ew | Hinntal, 
10, Suket 10, Kashtwir _,,, | Kashtwaria. 
il, Eulo ll, Bhadrawéh Bhadrawéhis, 





(i) For much interestin Hill Rai z = made | 
sub KSngrs Costin ill Réjpéts reference may be made to 


g information about the 
. 8 70—74, 
(3) Dogar is an abbreviation of Durgara, the ancient pame of Jammu State, 


o 
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Chamba finds a place in both groups, owing to itsdivision CHAP. LC. 
into two parts by the Ravi; the eastern portion ranking with poooiation, 
Kangra, and the western with Jammu. The clan names are 
almost all derived from the names of the countries over which it%!™ 
the royal families of the hills formerly exercised dominion. Some 
of the names cannot be at once identified; for example, Pathdnia, 
- Dadwal, Katoch, Bolauria. Pathdnis is derived from Paithin, the 
former name of Pathdukot, which was the first seat of the Nérpur 
royal family. Dadwiil is from Dada, a place in Siba, from whence 
the Datdérpur family came. Katoch is the ancient name of Kangra; 
and Balauria isfrom Balaur—ancient Vallipura—the first capital 
of the Basohli State. For the history of the States of the Jdélandhar 
group reference may he made to the Kingra District Gazetteer. 
pages 24—46, Of the States of the Dugar group the Jammu 
royal family is called Jamwél and branches of this family ruled in 
Jasrota, aud also in Mankot—now called Rimkot—and Simba. The 
Kashtwir family came from Gaur in Bengil, Behandrilta—of which 
the capital wae Rémnagar—was ruled by a branch of the Chamba 
family. Basohli and Bhadu were to the west of the Révi and were 
ruled by a branch of the Kulu family, which first settled in Balaur 
and later gave an offshoot to Bhadu; another branch of this family 
afterwards ruled in Bhadrawih. Hiunta is the ancient name of 
Chaneni proper and Bhoti (map Bati) that of a small fief ruled by a 
branch of the Chaneni family; and the clan names are Hinntél and 
Bhotiil, All the States of the Dugar group, except Chamba, were 
overturned between 1916 and 1840, and are now merged in Jammu. 
All the existing royal families res ‘ein British territory, except 
those of Chaneni and Jasrota who la,e in Jammu.” 

The following als or family names represent collateral branches 

of the Chamba ruling family:—Bijlwin, Ranpatia, Jaghatia, 
Bhupatia, Chendria, Falgutia, Chaubéria, Baigiwala, Parwiiwala, 
Nanal, Khudidl, Jathrunia, 

The following royal clans are represented in the State :— 
Katoch, Guleria, Dadwal, Kotlehria, Pathinia, Jamwél, Jasrotia, 
Mankotia, Behandrdl, Sambidl, Balauria, Bhadwil, Bhadrawéhia, 
Kashtwaria, Suketia, 

The following are some of the collateral als of these royal 
olans in the State :—Bindala, Kulinia, Kokiria, Tharidl, Malohter, 
Dahmarial, Rugial, Jindrotia, Ranyél, Manhis, Jarial, Kotlia, 

2nd class,—The following are some of the als of Rajputs in the 
State not descended from any of the above royal clans :-—Chuhin, 
Sumari, Dadru, Motblisl, Sihuntia, Nanglia, Chirik, Rukwal, 
Bagariya, Ladbidreh, Salehria, The following are found among 
the Gaddis :—Chilede, Siret, Rikhantu, Padraita, Khuilail, Ghin- 
rain, Amlaitu, Charu, Jhuriyao, Rolsita, Ghokin, Lilal, Thanata, 

urkaitu, Dagaitu, Ghungran, Subilu, Ordiin, Harkhén, Misén, 
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(1) Abbreriated from Pratiehtans “the firm! stablished place.” 
H) A abort historical eketsh of the States of ¢ Dugur group will be found in the Appendix, 


CHAP. I, C. 
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Rajputs, 
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3rd class.—Another interesting class of Réjptits are the 
descendants of the Rénas or petty Chiefs who ruled in the State 
before tke advent of the Réjas. They number 178 souls and are 
included under the caste name of Rdna, Those of them who are 
jagirdars intermarry among themselves, and claim a higher social 


* status than ordinary Réjpits: those who have become common 


farmers intermarry with ‘Thékurs and Réthis. A full account of the 
Rands will be found on a subsequent page. 
The Réjptit salutation is “ Jaidiya,” of which the original in 
Sanskrit was “ Jayatu Devah,” meaning “ May the King be vic- 
torious.” It is thus very much the same as ‘Long live the King.” 
It was formerly offered only toa ruling Chief or a scion of his 
family, and could not be assumed by any Rajput of lower degree 
without proper sanction. Occasionally a Chief, being the head of 
the clan, might confer the privilege of using the salutation on 
others than the members of the royal clan, but unauthorized 
assumption of the title was punished with fine and imprisonment. 
Mr. Barnes relates the following incident, showing the import- 
ance formerly attached to the “ Jaidiya” :—‘* Raja Dhidn Singh, 
the Sikh Minister, himself a Jamwél ‘ Mian,’ desired to extort the 
Jaidiya from Raja Bir Singh, the fallen chief of Nirpur. He held 
in his possession the grant ofa jagir valued at Rs. 25,000 duly 
signed and sealed by Ranjit Singh, and delayed presenting the 


deed until the Nérpur Chief should hail him with this coveted 


Bathis an, 


salutation. But Bir Singh was a Raja by a long line of ancestors, 
and Dhiin Singh was a RAjé only by favour of Ranjit Singh. 
The hereditary Chief refused to compromise his honour, and 
preferred beggary to affluence rather than accord the ‘ Jaidiya’ to 
one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior.” 

Considerable modifications in the popular use of the “ Jaidiya” 
have taken place in recent years, and many now receive the honour 
who, formerly, would not have been entitled to it. The Mians, 
however, adhere to ancient custom in the use of their honorific salu- 
tation. By a ruling Chief or the Head of a royal clan, it is received 
and not returned unless when offered by an equal in rank, or an 
heir-apparent. Among Rajpits of the first rank below the Chief it 
is freely interchanged, the inferior first offering the salutation and 
when accorded to them by their inferiors in social rank, whether 
Rajptits or othérs of lower castes, the salutation of “* Rim Rim” is 
given in return, A distinction is made by some Rajpits between 
those who do, and those who do not, follow the plougb, the salutation 
being accorded only to the latter and denied to the former even 


“when of noble descent. The title “Mian” was formerly the 


distinctive appellation of the members of the royal clans. At the 
present time its popular application is more general, and it is often 
given to any one of Rajput caste. 

The Rathis and Thikurs are essentially one caste numbering 
45,216 souls: of whom 37,978 are Rathis and 7,243 Thikurs.” They 


(1) The Thékurs are found chiefly in Bhattiyat, 





« 
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are found in every part of the State and include more than one-half 
of the total high-caste population, being in fact the common 
people par excellence of these hills. No traditions exist among 


them, as among the Gaddis, pointing to migration from the plains, rch, 


and their great numerical importance and wide distribution seem 
to indicate that, for a very long period, they have been settled in 
the hills. In origin they are generally regarded as being the 
result of an amalgamation of the castes above and -below them; 
but it seems hardly possible that such a large community can have 
come into existence wholly in this way. A more probable expla- 
nation of their origin is referred to by Sir J. B. Lyall. He says:— 
There is an idea current in the hills that of the land-holding 
castes the Thakurs, Rathis, Kunets and Girths are either indigenous 
to the hills or indigenons by the half-blood: and tbat the 
Brahmans, Rajptits and others are the descendants of invaders and 
settlers from the plains.”“’ This popular idea probably indicates 
the true origin of the Thékurs and Rathis. 


CHAP, I, C. 
Population, 


Rathis and . 
rs, 


There can be little doubt that as a hill tribe they are older. 


than the Brahmans and Rajptits who came from the plains at a 
later period ; and we may safely conclude that the oldest strata 
among them are descended, either directly or by the half-blood, 
from the early Aryan colonists in the hills, The first Aryan immi-« 
grants intermarried freely with the aborigines, resulting in a fusion 
of the two races from which may have originated the various low- 
caste tribes now forming such an important part of the population. 
But the completeness of the fusion was not at all times uniform, 
and later waves of immigration may have remained more or less 
isolated, forming the nucleus of the Aryan community which now 
comprises the Thikurs and Rathis. But while this was probably 
the origin of the tribes it is certain that the general opinion 
regarding them is also well-founded. That they have received 
large accessions from the other castes, by defection from the 
Brahmans and Rajptits and by amalgamation of these castes with 
the Sudras, is hardly open to doubt. This is the general belief 
among themselves and their family traditions all tend to confirm 
it. We may therefore regard the Thakurs and Rathis as being 
now a conglomerate people, representing the product of the weld- 
ing together of many different contributions to their ranks. 

The Thakurs usually wear the janeo, butthe Réthis, like the 
Kunets, are divided into two sections, one of which has and the other 
has not the thread of caste, but no names are in use to indicate this 
distinction. The majority are probably without the sacred thread. 
‘The name Rathfis probably derived from the Sanskrit word rdshtra, 





(1) Kangra Settlement Report, page 27. 

_ (2) A similar idea exists in Ohurih wizdrat, where the Halis (i.c,, lowcastes) and Rathfs are 
believed to be the» Idest inhabitants; the Brahmans and R4jpdts having come in at a later 
period ; the Thakurs are regarded as the descendants of the ancient petty rulers, 

(3) General Cunningham identified the Thakurs with the ancient Takkag who ruled the 
Punjab for many centuries, and regarded them as of aboriginal origin, 
Vide Arch, Survey Report, Vol. I, pages 10, 11. . 
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CHAP.I, C. meaning “ kingdom, people of a kingdom.” In their general charac- 
Population, ‘ter anid devotion to a ericulture they present a strong resemblance to 
meer the Jats of the plains, and the high estimation in which they are 
Thékors, held has found expression in the following popnilar saying :— 

Kukari siyin: Rathi puchhiydn, 

‘ As the Indian corn is the first among crops, so the Rathis 
are the most important among castes.” 

There are reasons for believing that the earliest rulers in the 
hills of whom we have any knowledge belonged to this tribe; and 
that they preceded the Rénds, who were Rajputs and came at a later 
period from the plains. It would almost appear that in some parts 
of the hills they were displaced by the-R Andis, just as at a later time 
the latter were in their turn displaced by the Rajis. These ancient 
petty rulers bore the title of Thak ur,”) and in course of time this title 
probably acquired the force of a caste name to distinguish their 
families and kinsmen; and in this way the Thakur section of the 
caste was formed. An exactly analogous use of a title is afforded 
inthe word Rdnd. Originally applied only to the petty Rajput 
chiefs it afterwards acquired a wider meaning as a caste name to 
differentiate the families of the Ranis from ordinary Rajputs. It 
is still so used and all the Rand families in the State return them- 
selves under this caste name. 

The Thakur caste, however, is larger than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in this way, and we must conclude that in later times 
it has received large accessions from the higher castes, especially 
the Réjputs, by intermarriages and other connections. In past 
times the Rdjés used to confer the right to wear the janeo, 
with a step in social rank, in return for gifts or special services. 
It is also probable that many Rathis have assumed the name of 
Thékur, for in some parts of the hills the two names are regarded 
as almost synonymous. “ On the whole, however, the Thikurs rank 
alittle higher than the Rathis, and their marriage affinity with 
R4jputs tends to raise them still more in social rank, The Thakur 
families that form such marriage aflinity do not practise widow 
remarriage, but the custom is common among all other Thakurs 
and Réthis. Some of the Thakur families claim to be Rajputs. 
But this claim is not acknowledged by the other castes. 

These tribes form the great cultivating community in the 
State, and often speak of themselves simply as zaminddr. ‘They are 

strong and robust of frame: also patient and industrious and inured 
to toil. At the same time they are not unwarlike and many of 
them join the State and the Indian armies. Except among the 
higher ranks and better class families, even their women in the 
villages engage in field labour. Their als or family names are 
almost as numerous as the villages they inhabit? 
(1) The Sanskrit word ia Thakkura, of which Th4kur is a later variation. 


5 tl wamaalii be true especially of the Outer Hills, where the Th4kurs are most 


_ 
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The salutation ‘“ Ludrki”™ is addressed to them by their 
inferiors in social rank and interchanged among themselves ; and to 
those beneath them they give the reply ‘Rim Rim.” The word 
is probably an inversion of the syllables of Ruldr meaning “the 
act of salutation.” 

Like the Kanets, Meos and other congeries of tribes the 
Gaddis or hillmen are composed of several elements. Indigenous 
to the Brahmaur wizdrat of the Chamba State they have spread 
southwards across the Dhaula Dhar into the northern part of 
Kangra Proper, and they give their name to the Gaderan, a tract 
of mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries lying on both 
sides of the Dhaula Dhar, and their speech is called Gadi. 


In Chamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do 
not include the Brahman and Rajptit sections which return them- 
selves under their caste names. The majority are Khatris. 


The Gaddis are divided into four classes: (7) Brahmans, 
(it) Khatris and Rajputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, 
(111) Thakurs and Rathis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and (iv) a 
menial or dependent class, comprising Kolis, Rihdras, Lohars, 
Badhis, Sipis and Halis, to whom the title of Gaddi is incorreetly 
applied by outsiders as inhabitants of the Gaderan, though the 
true Gaddis do not acknowledge them as Gaddis at all. 


Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous 
sections, but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, 
exogamous. ‘Thus the Jhiintin gofar of the Khatris intermarries 
with (? gives daughters to) the Brahmans ; and the Brahmans of 
Kukti regularly intermarry with the other groups. Similarly the 
janeo-wearing families do not object to intermarriage with those 
which do not wear it, and are even said to give them daughters, 
(menials of course excepted). 

In brief Gaddi society is organised on the Rajput hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immi- 
gration from the plains, Thus the Shauhén Réjptits and Brahman 
Gaddis accompanied RAjé Ajia Varma to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., 
while the Churahan, Harkhan, Pakhru, Chiledi, Manglu and Kundail 
Rajptits and the Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to escape 
Aurangzeb’s persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable 
with the story that Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, is the home 
of the Gaddis ; for doubtless the nucleus of their confederation had 
its seats in the Dhaula Dhér in which range Hindus have from time 
to time sought an asylum from war and persecution in the plains. 


(1) Among all castes in Pangi wizdrat the salutation is Rudr= Ruldr, the oricinal form of 
the word; and Rudréd is Sent heard in Churah. e 

(2) Gaddi is possibly derived from gdhar, an Alpine pasture grazed in autumn, 

(3) It is indeed stated that no distinction is now made between families which do, and those 
which do not, wear the janzo ; but in former times the Rajas used to confer the janeo on Rathig 


in return for presents and services—and so some of them wear it to this day, 
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The Gaddis 
of Chamba 
and Kangra. 
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The Brahman, Réjpit, Khatri, ‘Thakur and Rathi sections alike 

preserve the Brahminical gotra of their original tribe. But these 


gotras are now sub-divided into countless a/s or septs which are 
apparently also styled gotars. Thus among the Brahmuns we find 
the Bhats, from the Bhattiyat wizdrat of Chamba, and Ghungaintu 
(yhungha, dumb), both als of the Kaundal gotar. The Brahman sept- 
names disclose none of those found among the Sérsut Brahmans of 
the Punjab plains, so completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem 
to have become identified with the Gaddi system. Many of the 
als bear obvious nick-names, such as Chadhu, cross-legged ;4 


-Dundi, one-handed ;@ Tanji and Tandeti, cat’s-eyed ;® Bhang- 


ret, squinter; Chutdnhru, debauchée ; Ghunain, one who speaks 
through his nose; Jukku, gambler; Mardnti, one who fled to the 
plains to escape cholera, mari; Jirgh, dumb ; Nansain, adopted 
by a ndni or grandmother; Sasi one who lived with his mother-in- 
Jaw. Litkar, lame; Timaretit, squinter ;“” Chupeti, reticent. 
Other names denote occupations not by any means Brah- | 
minical: Sundheta, seller of assafcetida (sundha); Palihan, 
sharpener ;“” Bardan, archer; Séhdhrdéntu, once a sah or wealthy 
man who became bankrupt (dharanti) ; Sipaint, tenant of a Sipi 
menial; Ranetu, a Rénd’s tenant; Adhkaru, a physician who left 
his patients uncured (adh, half, karu, doer) ; Saunpolti, seller of 
saunj, aniseed; Langhe, ferryman ; Jogi; Lade, a trader to Ladékh; - 
Suns kuth-seller ; Jhunnu, idler; Phangtain, dealer in phumb, 
wool. : 
Totemism does not exist, unless Gufrete, ‘born in a guar or 
cowshed,’ and Sunhunu, from one who had a sunnu tree in front of 
his house, could be regarded as totemistic sections, . 
Among the Rajpits we find the Ordian, ‘ill-wishers ;?4 Ranyan, 
‘squinters’™ and Misén, ‘ pig-nosed,’"® all als of the Bachar gotar; 
Kurralu, ‘brown-haired’*? and Dinrén, ¢ black,’ als ofthe Dewal 
and Uttam gotars respectively. Very doubtful instances of totemism 
are Phagdn ‘bran (phak) eater’ (Bhirdwaj); Khuddd, ‘eater of 
parched maize’ (Sunkhyél) ; Ghoknu, “shooter of doves’— ghug 
(Dewal) ; Rikhéntu, ‘ bear-killer’ (Atar); Chaker, § purveyor of 
chikor to the Rajis’ (Ambak); Kadan, ‘sower of kadu or pumpkins 
(Bhardwaj) ; Pakhru, ‘ bird-shooter’ (Bisistpél). | 
A few als refer to occupation: Charu, fr. chér, “headman’ 
(Bhardusri) ; Garhaigu, ‘keeper of a stron ghold,’ garh (Atar) ; Baidu 
‘physician * (Kondal) ; Makratu, ‘ boxer’; Ghingain, ‘ seller of gha. 





also an al name, 
(2) Fr. dundd, one who has lost a hand. (1) Fr. palnd, to sharpen, 


(1) Fr, chudia, buttocks : cf. chadha, ‘sedentary,’ 
(3) Fr, tandd, cat's-eyed, ) 


(4) Fr, bhingra, squint a re ee vietsy 

(5) Fr. chut, debauchée. (14) Pr ose paige 
(6) Fr, gunna, speaking through the nese, (15) Fr, rina, a squint, 

(7) Fr. jud, gambling, (18) Fr, misa, snout 

(8) Fr, jiringar, dumb, 7) Pr kerra brown, 

(©) Fr, lattd, lame, (8) Fr. dinna, black. 

(1°) Pr, téria, aquint, | (Pr, muka, fist, 
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Others again srefanciful: Tharrotu, from an ancestor who CHAP. LC, 
threatened to drag his adversary before the thara or court at population. 
Chamba; Dakiyin, from one who used to dance with dakin, Mali, ¢, ..., 
women: or uncomplimentary, ¢.g., Kholo, greedy; Jhurjin, ule; Baptnamnion: 
Rohnila, noisy; Jhibiin, mad; Chutrainya, debaachée; Mukkran, 
stammerer; Gulrin, liar; Jur, liar; Kuhainta, huneh-back ; 

Kangru, scold; Jhirni, tease; Amlaitu, opium-eater; Dharambar, 
pock-marked. 


Among the Khatris, no trace exists of the section-names Kbatrls. 
current in the plains, We find cccupational names: Salnt, 
shopkeeper (sd/); Padhotart, from one who lived ona plain (pada); 
Rusahri, cook; Charhain, climber; Nakleth, mimic; Sundhi, 
dealer in assafmtida; Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc 
(lang) ; Mogu, dealer in coral; Dhanchn, fr. one who lived with 
his flocks, (dhan); Panjaru, wool-comber; Ghardti, water-miller : 
with two inexplicable names; Drodhain, one who recovers stolen 
millet from mouges’ holes; and Drubru, one who 380 recovera 
walnuts—fr. drudh, druhri, a mouse’s hole! 


Traces of totemism ean hardly be said to exist mm Gohama, 
killer of a lizard (goh); Bersain, ‘one who fetched ber trees for his 
flocks"; Potu, one who ate sheep's entrails (peta) ; Thapliag, one 
who ate wheat-cakes (thoplu); Sarwan, planter of a cypress, (Pers. 
sarti!); Phakolu, fr. one who was poor aud ate phak, ‘husks.’ 


One or two curious names are:—Sangli, carrier of a sacred 
chain (sangal) ; Sanjiiin, maker of offerings (sanj); Mangnesn, 


Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kalotti and Kaléri, ‘ black ;’ 
Lateti, lame; Phingaletn, crippled,” Kitri,” blind; Ghusu,” boxer, 
Patangru® and Kachingar, dumb. 


Among the Réthis the als would seem in a few cases to be Rithie, 
really totemistic: Muardlotar, ‘born under a maral tree,’ the ulmua 
Walitehiana, Sinuri, ‘born while it was snowing"; Salbainu, ‘born 
while locusts were st Kugti’; Raute, ‘born under a rat or silver 
fir’; Jotain, born in the Surai pass, jot. 


Most of the names are however merely nicknames, ¢.7., 
Jamuhin, elamsy (jum); Tanin, deaf; Dhageta, cragsman;. 
Dapher, lazy; etc. Some are derived from events, ¢.7., Sa, 
ania to mean one ostracised for slaying a brother by his blood-kin * 
(har, bone). 


Religions names also occur: Japaintu, from jap, repetition ; 
Fagir, beggar ; Jogffin, from a jogt ancestor. 





()) Fr. oy sla, cripple, (3) Pr, uthd, flat, 
(3) Fr, tdaa, blind, | (a) Fr. taféd, damb, _ 


CHAP.I, C. 


Population. 
Gaddia, 
Sept-names, 


Marriage 
customs, 
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Occupational names are: Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning 
wool; Ghoru, (royal) groom; Ghuletu, wrestler; Bhajretu,” porter; 
Géhri, Alpine grazier; Addpi, collector of blankets (ddp) in which 
part of the revenue was paid; Lunesar, salt-dealer ; Kabngheri, 
trader in combs (kdnghi); Palnu, sharpener of sickles. 


The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking con- 
trast in several respects to the other inhabitants of the State. 
Their peculiar costume is described in the section on Dress, but it 
is not this alone that makes them conspicuous. Their whole 
bearing 1s characteristic, conveying an impression of sturdy inde- 
pendence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them. 
They are robust of frame, and accustomed to exposure in all 
weathers, owing to the migratory life so many of them lead. in 
their manners they are frank and open, deferential to their superiors 
and yet manly and dignified. They delight in festive gatherings, 
and are fond of singing and dancing—the latter in a style peculiar 
to themselves. Their women are pleasing and comely, and have 
the reputation of being also modest and chaste. The Gaddis are 
a Semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural tribe, and own large flocks of 
Sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth. With 
them they go far afield, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains, or Pingi and Léhul; and the winters in the low hills 
bordering on the plains. This duty the male members of the family 
take in turn, the others remaining at home to tend the cattle and 
look after the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides 
of the Dhaula Dhér, and reap the winter crop in Kangra, returning 
in spring to cut the summer crop in Brahmaur. On the whole they 
are better shepherds than farmers, and perhaps for this reason 
they are the most prosperous agricultural class in the State. The 
yearly exodus to Kangra has already been alluded to; it takes place 
in October and November, and the return journey in April and 
May. With an appearance of candour and simplicity, the Gaddis 
have the reputation of being good at making a bargain; hence the 
Saying in the hills :— 

Gaddi mitr bhola, 
Dinda top to mangda chola. 
The Gaddi is a simple friend, 
He offers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange. 
The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice, 


_ In betrothal the boy’s parents or guardians send their parohit to 
negotiate fora girl about whom they hays information, and fe bine 
back her parents reply. If it is favourable the boy’s parents send two or 
more respectable men to the girl’s home to complete the bargain. Then, 
if it is clinched, two of the boy’s family go with the parohit to perform the 
ceremony. Jf the betrothalis dharma puna this consists in the bride’s 


Q) Pr, bhdra, load, 
(2) Fr, palna, to sharpen, 
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father giving the parohit a bunch of drub grass with four copper coins or 
more, if they please, to be handed over to the boy’s father in token thai the 
alliance is accepted. The parohit hands over the drub, and the coins are 
returned to the parohit with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night 
is spent at the bride’s house, and after a meal her father gives the 
_bey’s father 8 copper coins and these he places in a vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrothal by exchange (¢ola) the first 
observances are the same, but when all go to finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and sil with 8 or 5 roris of gur, supdri, bikan and roliyan) are 
placed before the party and then the parohit places supéri, bihan and 
roliyan in the skirt of his sheet and puts them on the sil. Before tapping 
them on the sil with the grindstone he receives 4 annas from the boy’s 
father and mentions the names of the boy and girl whose - alliance is to be 
formed, and then taps them. After this the sup4ri, etc., are placed ina 
vessel, with the balls of gur broken up, and distributed to those present after 
the girl’s father has taken a bit. The elder members of the girl’s family do 
not take any as it would be contrary to custom. The boy’s father puts 
Rs. 1-4 in this vessel and this is made over to the bride’s parents who get 
jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride appears before 
the boy’s father and he gives hera rupee. The rest of the ceremony is 
exactly as described above, but in this case the coins put in the vessel 
come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony in the other house 
is performed in exactly the same way, though not on the same day for the 
sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a lucky day is 
desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men 
are sent to the girl's people with a ser of ghi to notify them of the date, 
and if they approve of it messengers from both sides go to the parohtt 
and get him to write the lakhnotert. For this he is paid 8 Chamba coins 
or 4annas in cash, rice and some red tape (dori). At the wedding itself 
the sumhurat rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, kwmbh® and 
the nine planets and then the supdri (a mixture of turmeric, flour 
and oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the boy. Three black woollen 
threads are also tied round his right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. He is then taken out into the court-yara by his mother, 
with part of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath 
the black thread is torn off and he is led back by his mother. Next 
he must upsetan earthen lid, containing burning charcval and mustard 
placed at the entrance to the worshipping place, and this must be thrown 
away soasto remove any evil influence which he may have contracted 
in the court-yard. The parohit then ties nine red cotton threads round 
the boy’s right wrist and gives him ghi and gur to taste. These wristlets 
are called kangana. his is preceded by the fel-sdnd ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, kumbh, dia® and the nine planets are wor- 
shipped, and then a he-goat is sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the sdndori (bagar grass rope) and munj mala 
(a ring of bagar}. The sdndori is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to dona white dhoti or sheet round his 
loins, to put flour ;2wndras (jogis’ ear-rings) in his ears, sling a satchel over 
his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chest and cover his barttocks 
with an animal’s skin, suspend a fanant (bow for carding wool} to the black 


rope and take a timbar stick in his right hand with a Brahminical thread 
et a a ee ee 


(1) Roliyan red colour for marking the tika on the forehead: bihan, coriander. 

(2) Kumbh. A small pitcher filled with water, is placed over a handfal of rice and peach 
leaves or a few blades of drub ara put into it. It is worshipped exactly like the deotas.. 

(3) Dia, A small earthen lamp with a baraing wick is placed over a handful of rice and 
worshipped like the others. 
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tied round his right thumb. This dress is assumed so that he may appear 
a regular jog (ascetic), After this the presiding priest asks him: ‘why 
hast thou become a jogi?.” His answer is ‘ to receive the Brahminical 
cord,” Then he is further interrogated by the priest as to what kind of 
cord he requires, t.e., one of copper, brass, silver, gold, or cotton, and he 
asks for the latter, The priest then sends him to bathe at Badrinarain, 
Triloknéth and Mani-Mahesha, and these supposed baths are taken in turn 
by dipping his hands and feet in, and pouring some water on his face 
from, @ vessel put ready for the purpose in the door-way. After these 
ablutions the pretended jogi begs, ‘first of his relations, and then at the 
house, and they give him a piece of bread and promise him cattle, goats, 
ete,, according to their means. In conclusion the priest asks him whether 
he wishes to devote himself to jatera (worldly business) or mdtera (an ascetic 
life) and he invariably answers ‘to jdtera, and then the priest makes him 
take off his jogi’s clothes, receiving 4 annas as his fee for this. The cattle, 
ete., which the relations promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 


This over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a sheep-skin 
bag for carrying grain (called khalru) anda dagger is placed on the 
munj mala above his head. Then the people pour oil over his head, with a 


- few blades of grass (drub), taken from a vessel containing oil and held by 


his mother’s brother or in his absence by her sister. After this the bride- 
groom fits an arrow to the fanani (bow) and shoots it at the head of the 
dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby pretending to 
slay them. The rite of tasting gur and ghi by the boy ends this ceremony, 
The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a white pagri (turban) and kuwé, 
a red luancha, and a white patka with gulbadan suthan and a jaul™ thrown 


over the shoulders. The present (suhdg-patdrt) is then arranged. It consists ~ 


of a kharbas’) ludncheri, ghagaru, nau-dori,®) ungi,® chundi,® 
kingi, manihir, 3 roris of gur, dates, erap2s, almonds, rice and 7 lichis, and 
these are carried by the parohit to the bride’s house, with the procession, 
The boy is then veiled with a purified veil (sehra) by his mother’s brother, his 
brother’s wife puts antimony on his eyes, and his sister fans him, After this 
the boy gets up and the drtiis then waved thrice from right to- left over 
his head by the parvhit, and his mother throws three round cakes (lichis) 
on three sides of him. The drti must be sanctified by mantras before being 
used at the door. After this the boy’s father gives him the tambol (present) 
of Re. 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter being the parohit’s fee. The 
boy then gets into a doli in the court-yard and his mother gives him her 
breast to suck. he pélki is then carried by four bearers to the entrance, 
beneath the wooden parrots called toran, which the boy, his mother and 
the parohit worship, and then the bearers present the boy with a kumbh 
filled with water and he puts @ copper coin in it. The bridal procession 

eran of the male members of the house and friends, dressed in their 
best clothes ‘and preceded by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s honse. On 
arrival the boy with his followers is put up in a house other than the 
girl’s, or camps out in the open air, The boy’s father or uncle, with one or 
two more, then takes a basket full of round cakes to the bride’s parents: 
this. is called batpartana. They return from the bride’s house after 
eating something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, and rejoin the 





(1) A small ring or wreath made of bagar grass, ~ 
o ~e ee are articles of dregs, 
| roas, a dopata of white cotton cloth: ludncheri, the bride's dres 
es peers, yeesieay cloth for a skirt, ESTE, 
eg Hoe nau-dort or “9 doris,’ are red cords, four on either side at he 

plaited into the hair and converging into a ninth thick dord which Hauie eae dae soos 

is Ungi, of iron with which the hair is parted in front: the kangi is a comb, rina 

Chundt isan antimony-holder for the eyes, Worn on the back of the head ! 


*. 
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~ procession. This observance is called juth pdt. Two respectable men are 
also deputed to the bride’s parohit, to settle the amount he will take for per- 
forming the rites at the Jagan, and then rejoin the camp. The boy’s parohit 
then proceeds to the bride’s house to deliver the barsihi() (bride’s dregs) 
to her. The barsiihi consists of a white sheet (dupatta), ludncheri, ghagard, 
nau-dort, ungi, tdngi (comb), (articles of attire) chiindi, 3 balls of gur, cocoa, 
dates, grapes, almonds, | ser of rice and 9 ] uchis, 3 wheat cakes, 7 puris of 
chandan chira,™ roliyan, kesar, sandhur, nahant,®) muth and supart, The 
ee then comes back to conduct the bridegroom and his followers to the 
ride’s house with tom-toms playing. The boy is received at the entrance by 
his mother-in-law who performs the drti ceremony over him, waving it seven 
times over his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban. 
Four turns are taken from the boy’s right to his left and three in the reverse 
. direction. Three cakes, placed in the plate with the arti, are also thrown out 
towards the court-yard. The priest gives 4 chaklis (copper coin) to the boy 
who then places them in the drti after clasping his hands before it. The 
mother-in-law then retires, while the father-in-law comes to the spot and 
placing a patka (white cloth) round his own neck, washes and worships his 
son-in-law’s feet. The boy’s priest gives a duna (leaf-plate) with some rice, 
@ walnut, drub and flowers into his hands, Both the palms are he'd upwards, 
with both thumbs joined and held up by the father-in-law in his hands 
who brings the bridegroom into the verandah while the mantras are being 
recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and made tu stand 
a foot from him face to face with the bridegroom. The priest then takes 
hold of the boy’s neck with his right hand and of the gitl’s with his left 
and makes their shoulders thrice touch each other, first pressing the boy’s 
right to the girl’s left. This is called chdn par chan. After this two 
torches are held on either side of them. Seven small pieces of mdlti 
(Jasmine) twigs are then put in the girl’s hands, she drops them into the 
boy’s hands and he breaks them one by one, placing them under his right 
foot. This breaking of the twigs is called chiri. It is preceded by giving 
bihan into the hands of the couple and they blow it at each other. This 
goes by the name of fariiri. 
The pair are next made to sit down and the boy’s father-in-law offers 
sankalap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple’s feet 
as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdri,® sare now per- 


(1) It will be observed that the barsihi consists of the same articles as the suhdg-patdri, 

(2) Sandal-wood chips, 

(3) A sweet-smelling root: muth, the root of a kind of grass, 

(4) Supdri betel-nut : kesar—saffron. 

(5) Chichdri, Two or three blades of drub are tied together with red cotton thread and 
placed in acup of green leaves, Thena chakli (copper coin) til, rice, rolian (turmeric), 
some flowers, water and a walnut are ajso placed init. This cup is put in the bridegroom’s 
hands and his father-in-law's hands are Jaid over them. The priest then recitea some mantraa, 
after which the drub is taken up by the father-in-law and with it he sprinkles water from 
the cup thrice over the heads of the pair, This is called the pahla bishtar or first chdr, Thig 
ig repeated, but the second, time some blades of grass, kesar (saffron) sarvdn shadhe and 
flowers are thrown into the water. While the priest recites mantras the father-in-law 
sprinkles water on the couple's feet. This eecond rite is called pdda, 

The third or argh ceremony is similar, but this time the mixture is made of dhain, til, 
drwb and rice, and after reciting mantras it is sprinkled over the boy’s bead. 

The fourth chdr is called dua bishtar and is an exact repetition of the first chdr, - 

The fifth char (achmani) is solemnised by putting water, til, and rice in a cup which igs 
placed on the ground as was done in the otber chdrs, but atthe end of the caramony the 
priest thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-laws" hands, and 
the boy and they drink it from his hands, , 

The sixth and last’ chdr is called madhtiparak, The cup is filled with milk, ¢if and rica, 
and put in the boy’s left hand; he daubs the four fingers and thumb of his right hand with 
it and then lifts his hand towards bis mouth and, putting it again into the Cup, sprinkles ita 
contents on the ground, This cup is then taken by one of the bridegroom's jan (one who has 
come with the procession) and given to the tom-tom player. This jan returns to the bride« 
groom and after being purified by mantras is allowed to mix again with the other men, 
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Vishnu,®) Kumbh, dia and the nine planets are worshipped. Aiter this one 
end of the girl’s sheet is held out by her brother and on this red tikka is 
sprinkled thrice by the boy. Similarly the boy’s waist-band is held out and 
anointed by the girl. The girl then hvlds up her hands, and into them 4 
copper coins, a walnut, drub, flowers, til, and rice are thrown by the priest, 
and then the boy is made to lay his hands over hers, The priest then 
takes part of the bride's sheet and wraps both pairs of hands in it by 
running atape (dort) round it. 


- The girl’s father then performs the kanid-ddn (giving the girl away) 
with the proper mantras. At its conclusion the girl’s maula (mother’s 
brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is then unknotted, 
the things in the girl’s hands being taken by the boy and given to the 
parohit. The gur and ghi is then tasted and this concludes the ceremony 
called Jagan. The girl now retires, but the boy remains to go through 
another rite called the manthar,“) After doing the drti over the bridegroom, 
the tape with the betelnut is then put on the boy’s left toe and he is 
required to pierce the nut with his dagger. This done, the priest takes the 
tape up and throws it over the boy’s head, passes it down to his heels and 
under his soles, and then ties it round the pagri. The boy is then drawn by 
the manihdr by his mother-in-law and led inside the house to the kamdeo,) 
The girl is also brought there by her brother and dressed in the 
barsthi clothes and placed by the boy’s side before the picture. Finally the 
remaining 7 doris of the barstihi are handed over to the boy by the girl’s 
mami (mother’s sister) ; he any them on the bride’s heed: and then her 
hair is combed and arranged with these doris by her mami and the following 
song is sung :— 

SARGUNDHI SONG. 
Kun gort baithi sir kholi, hor 
Kun baitha pith ghert, 
Gaura baithi sir kholi, hor 
Tsar baitha pith ghert. : 
“ Who is that beantiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled ? 
Who is sitting with his back turned ? | 
Oh, Gaura is sitting with her hair uncombed. 
Isar (Shiva) is sitting with hia back turned.” 


After this the boy’s jaul (shoulder-band) and the bride’s kharras (sheet) 
are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal uncle (mala) 
to the canopy where the wedding is to be.celebrated., | | 


(1) Ganpati is represented bya walout ina green cup, placed before the bo 

. weet | : piace | oy under the 
canopy on a heap of rice, It ia given a copper coin—Ganpati be thug i 
off mishaps. ing thus invoked to keep 


(2) Brabma’s effigy is made of afew blades of drub, which are turned d : ia” 
’ being fixed in cow-dung and placed ina green cup. He is then simailagy palehrbidor, Pons ‘sine 


the Creator of the univeree. pty 

(3) Vishnu is represented and worshipped like Brahma, but the blades , 
down once from the centre in his case, Vishnu is worshi 3 . are only turned 
the ohare ry te "ace rehipped as being the first cause and 

(4) Manihdr.—Nine walnuts (the nine planets) are put on ri : | | 
blessing invoked, There must bea separate handfal oe roe S52 ae he and their 
bored copper coin, a betelnnt and a cotton dori (three cords about 1§ span io walnuts, A 
together are called manihdr—but the ceremony is performed by Pathe nf ng)—all these 
doorway and then be takes out his dagger from the waist and toaches the coin wich ae sare 
pretending to bore it, The string isthen passed through the bored coin wi with its point, 
(grain measure) and then the manildr is sanctified and tied round the boy’ h put in 8 mdne 
mother-in-law at the gate-way after the drti, y's head-dress by his 

(5) A picture, : 
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Under this canopy (baid) they are placed, on bamboo baskets covered 
with woollen cloths, facing east. The bridegroom sits to the right of the 
bride and in front of the sacred fire (homa or havan). The bride’s father 
then washes the couple’s feet; after which Ganpati, Navagirah, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Kumbh, Sat Rishi, Chaur Vedi, Chaur-disa (the four quarters) and 
Chaur-updes (the four elements) are worshipped in due order, to ward off 
mishaps. This is followed by placing fried barley in a chhaj (sieve) which 
is brought to the baid. First, the bridegroom takes a handful of this grain 
and puts it on three different spots, while the bride’s brother keeps wiping 
it away with hiseright hand as fast as it is put down. Thisis repeated, but 
the second time the bride’s brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom 
wipes it away. This is called khila“) khedni and is done to break the tie 
of relationship, if any exists, between the contracting parties. After this khila 
khedni the boy’s father puts 4 annas into the chhaj®) and the bride’s brother 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head during the ceremony 
and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas are 
claimed. by the boy’s brother-in-law. Then the bride's brother’s wife comes 
and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet on the feet of 
the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 takas, 7.c., 16 copper coins, for 
performing this rite. Then the couple are made to stand up and walk 
round the sacred fire four times from right to left. The bridegroom keeps 
his right hand on the bride’s back all the while. After each turn they are 
made to halt near the baskets and their feet are worshipped, by throwing 
til, drub, milk, and red colour, etc., by the bride’s father, and at the end 
the bride’s brother worships the couple’s feet inthe same way. These four 
rounds are called chdridi, and constitute the binding rite in the wedding. 
At the charlai two women sing the following song :— 


CHARLAI SONG. 
Pahlia lajaria phirde kudure, 
Dijia lajaria phirde Isar Gauraja, 
Trijia lajaria anjan dhrir lat, 
Chauthia lajaria anjan tort nahsa. 
“Tn the first round of the Jat go bachelors, 
In the second round of the Jai go Ishwar and Gauraja. 
In the third round they let the anjan‘) drag on the ground, 
In the fourth round the dulha (bridegroom) broke it and ran 


away. 


_ The bride and bridegroom now change seats and sit facing each other. 
The bride then holds up her hands and in them a green leaf cup (duna) 
containing some walnuts, rice, flowers, 4 coins, etc., is placed by the privst. 
The bridegroom covers the bride’s hands with his hands ani thén the priest 
unknots the manithar from the boy’s pagrt and puts it ou their hands. ‘I'he 
bride’s father then takes til, drub, rice, lowers aud copper coms and the 
sankalap is performed to the recitation of mantras. After this he places 4 
copper coins and a rupee in the vessel containing water, turmeric, milk and 
curds and sprinkles the mixture on the baid ramets This is called say pana 
or giving of dowry. The bride’s mother’s brother then comes and touches 
the boy’s and girl’s hands with a ser of rice anda copper coin and then they 
are released, the manihdr_ being given to the girl to be put round her neck. 
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The rice and coin go to the priest. After this all the girl’s other relatious 


* and friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 


(1) Parched grain. | (2) Winnowing fan, 

(3) In the marriage ceremony the boy wears a long strip of cloth round his shoulder and 
the girl a kharvas (coloured sheet) over her head. Both these are tied together when they 
do the chdrldi and the kfiot which fastens them together is called anjan, 
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. « oe 
HAP.I,C. social position. These presents are then divided thus:—To the bride's 
male i } ag sr aerocto's parohite 2 anpnas each; to the bride’s palks-carriers 
Population. 4 snnas: to the bridegroom’s the same; and to the carpenter (badht) who 
Gaddis,  erects the temple and the canopy (baid) + annas also: to the bride's 
Wedding musicians 2 annas; and to the bridegroom’s 4 annas, After this the bride’s 
corey" parohit counts the things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 soppes 
coins, with four more as deh] (door-way) for acting as the family priest. oO 
the residue a 4th goes to the bride and a 10th of the remainder is appropri- 
ated by her priest. The balance withthe canopy is then given by the 
bride’s father as sankalap to the boy’s father and forms part of the parapher- 
nalia, After this the gotra-chdr mantras are read and fried rice is thrown 
towards the couple by both the priests. Hach gets 4 annas for reading the 
gotra-chér, This is followed by making the fathers of the couple sit under 
the canopy, and a blade of drub is put by the bride’s priest into the girl’s 
father’s hands. He holds it between the tips of his middle fingers nt one 
end, the other end being similarly held by the boy’s father. The bride's 
father then says: “asmat kania, tusmat gotra,”’ meaning “our girl passes 
to your got.” The ends of the blade are then reversed and the boy's 
father says: “tusmat kania, asmat gotra,” meaning “ your girl has come 
into our got.” At tke conclusion the bridegroom comes to the end of the 
canopy where he receives ruldr (salutation with a present) from his 
mother-in-law and the other elderly women of the bride’s house. The 
mother-in-law gives a rupee in cash and 4 copper coins, the others only 
copper coins, and without receiving this gift from the women it is not 
etiquette for him to appear before them. The boy touches the bride 8 
mother's feet in token of her giving him this privilege. The ceremonies at 
the bride's are now over and she beds is taken in the palkt, with all the 
paraphernalia, followed by the bridegroom, his followers and friends, to 
his house, 


Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom's house— 
Soi (pichaik) aunde-jo ddar de—juinde-jo bhali mar ; 
Hallare jénde-jo mochar-mar—bhale bhale adar. 
“Receive the sot (those who come with the bride) with courtesy 
and on their departure give them a good thrashing. 
Give to this hallar (bastard) a shoe-beating, this is good treatment 
for him,” ; - 
On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung i— 
ATHLAI SONG. 
Ham ku piijna kun gori ai, 
Ham ku pi na Gaura ai, 
Ham ku pijde putri phal mangde. 
“Who is that beautiful girl who has come to worship @& 
pomegranate tree ? 
Tt is Gaura who has come to worship, 
While she is worshipping she is praying for a son.” 
Then the arti is presented by the hoy’s mother and she also 
arupee. Next the pair are conducted to he kamdeo 


and Ganpati, ete., are worshipped, after which the 
four times round the | 


gives the bride 
rp on the wall,) 

are | made to go 
teh, 't Actas lamp (diwa) and pee 8 i: c tein 
wa ape and a bunch o met toc Dhinthnecs ieavietaons 
called the athldé (eight rounds), ©” =~ TBS ciroumambulation 1s 
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After this the bridal veil is taken off by the parohit and the imitation 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newly acquired mitrag (brothers made by sacred observance). Having 
dotie the athlat the bride and bridegroom's wrist threads are loosened by 
two men who thus become brothers. These threads were put on by them at 
the commencement of the preliminary observances. 


At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents (tambol) from the 
men and women, and similarly munhsdni from the women is received by the 
bride for unveiling her, Songs are sung by the women oa these occasions. 

The following feast-song is sung at the bridegroom’s house :— 

Kuniaye chauka paya, kunt dhotore hath pair, 

Janne chauka piya, soi dhotore hath pair, darohit Ram Ram, 
Bhat parithd, mas paritha, upar parithe tare mare, 

Bhate mase khde na jane, sot bahin hardi hare hare. 


“ Who has smeared tho floor with cowdung ; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

The jan (followers of the bridegroom) have done it, the sot (fol- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet: we 
appeal to Ram (for the truth of our statement), 

Boiled rice has been given, meat has been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles, 

The sot know not how to eat rice and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) ‘Aare hare’.” 

Four feasts are given in the boy’s house to the guests: ist, on the 
day of the oil ceremony ; 2nd, on the morning on which the procession starts 
to the bride’s house; 3rd, on the day the procession returns home, and 4th, 
on the morning on which the bridegroom receives presents. 


The first two feasts are given at the bride’s house on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marriage day to the bride- 
groom and his followers and to the bride’s guests. 


Another form of marriage called bujkya is common in which , 


the ceremony is gone through only at the bride’s house, thus saving 


expense. 

The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called jhind- 
phuk, solemnised by burning brushwood and circumambulating 
the fire eight times hand in hand, or with the bride’s sheet tied to 
the boy’s girdle. It is admissible in cases where a girl’s parents 
have consented to her betrothal but refuse to carry out the 
marriage, and is sometimes done forcibly by the bridegroom; or in 
cases in which a girl elopes with her lover. No priest or relative 
need attend it. 

Widow remarriage is permitted except among the Brahmans, 
The rite is called gudant or jhanjardéra, and also choli-dort and is 
solemnised thus :—The pair are made to sit down by the diwa and 
kumbh, With some dhitp burning. They worship both these objects, 
then the bridegroom places a dort (tape) on the widow's head and 
another woman combs her head and binds’her hair with the tape, 


CHAP. 1,0. 
Population. 


Gaddis, 
Weddiag 
ceremony. 


Buyhya. 


Jhind-phuk, 


Jhanjardra, 
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CHAP. 1.C. After this the bridegroom places a nose-ring (bald) in the woman’s 
Population. hand and she puts it on, This is the binding portion of the 
ceremony. A feast is given to guests and relations and songs are 
sung. Iino priest presides at the ceremony the kumbh, etc., 
worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring ceremony 1s gone 
through and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow used to be com- 
pelled to marry her husband’s elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 


Divorce, Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no 
special form. A divorcée may re-marry. 


Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a 
widow or divorcée re-married, succeed, but illegitimate sons do 
not, unless they are adopted in default of legitimate sons or heirs, 
The eldest son gets an extra share, called jaithund, but he has per 
contra to pay a proportionately larger share of any debts. Among 
the sons the property is otherwise divided mundavand, i.e., equally, 
except in Kangra, where the chundavand rule prevails among that 
small part of the tribes, which originally came from the southern 
side of the upper Ravi in Chamba." 


Gaddis, 


Inheritance, 


The Gaddis also have the custom whereby a widow’s child 
(chaukandhw) born at any time after her husband’s death succeeds 
to his property, provided that the widow has continued to live in 
his house and has worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his chula 
(oven) or dardt (axe). Cases have even occurred in which the 
widow has retained her late husband’s property without comply- 
ing with these conditions, though the Gaddis consider her rights 
disputable. 


Death .and Gaddis burn their dead. lLepers and those who die of luhar 
ware. a kind of typhus, are first buried, but their corpses are exhumed 
after three months and burnt. ‘The ceremonies performed are the 
same as for those who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral 
pyre with the head of the deceased to the north, and all the jewel- 
lery aud the blanket, which is thrown over it when on the bier 
aré taken off and the body burnt. A copper coin is placed by the 
pyre as the tax of the landon which” the body is burnt. Fire is 
first applied tothe pyre under the head by the nearest relative 
and the other gotris (blood relations). The parohit joins the rela- 
tions in this observance, but no ceremonies are observed, The 
light is applied after going round the pyre once from left to right. 
On the 10th day after the demise the daspindi ceremony is per- 
formed by the nearest blood relations, with the aid of the parohit 
Other relations wash their clothes and bathe on 4 l 


: j . = thi | 
remove the kambal which is spread to receive the pe fo 
On the 12th day, at night, a he-goat is sacrificed in the deceased’s 





(1) Sir 1.8. Lyall’s Kangra Settlement Ke ti ore 
(3) Tn allusion tu the idea that the Muhatitiadens son pic ge io P.C.L. Lf, page 183, 
that the owners’ land myst not be used unless paid for, world, Hindus the aky, and 
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name. This goat is given to the parohit. Next morning five pinds 
(balls of rice) or one supindi are again offered to the deceased by 
the chief mourner, to the recitation of mantras by the parohit, The 
clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to him. On the 14th day 
the deceased’s relations on the wife’s side come to the house in 
the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A goat is killed 
for this feast and the mourning ceases from this day. At the end 
of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased and 
the occasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. All the 
offerings made in this ceremony go to the parohit who presides 
over it. Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the 
sixth month and the 1st and 4th years. ; 


If buried the body is laid flat in the grave with the back on 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Gaddis, 


Death and 
burial, 


the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. — 


The head is kept to the wtar (north). Children and females are 
buried inthe same way. When burnt the ashes are collected, 
together with the seven bones of the finger, knee and ankle joints, 
on the day the corpse is burnt. They are brought to the house 
in a piece of masru” and kept for ten days in the clothes in which 
the deceased breathed his last and in the room in which he expired. 
After the daspindi they are washed in honey, milk, clarified butter, 
cowdung and bilpatri seed and then dried and deposited in a small 
wooden box, wrapped in the piece of masru and buried in a recess 
made in the wall of the house, with a coating of barley and mustard 
over it. They should be taken to Hardwar to he thrown into the 
Ganges as soon as the family has collected sufficient funds for the 
journey, and at most within four years. 


The religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. 
As we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas,”” but their 
worship is catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays 
Nags and Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kailung, Devis 
on Tuesdays, and on Thursdays ‘ Birs.’ 

To the Nags, ahrt or beestings, male kids or lamb and ora, (the 
first-fruits of all crops), incense and small cakes are offered ; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and of 
or thick bread. 


To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindli, (brow-mark) salu, 
(a red chidar), dora (waist-rope) sur, (a coarse spirit), and a goat, 


(1) The cloth in which the corpse is wrapped, 
(2) As the verse — 
Gaddt chdrda bhedan : 
Gaddin dindi dupa, 
Gaddi jo dinda bhedan 
Gaddin jo dinda rupa, 
The Gaddis feeds their flocks: 
The Gaddins offer incense (to Shiva), 
To the Gaddis he (Shiva) gi veg sheep 
And to the Gaddins, beauty. 


The religion 
of the Gaddis, 
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CHAP. 1, To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waist- 
Populat | band, a white conical pte (chukannt fupl) aod fine bread. Kaila 
i mans Bir, the numen of abortion, is only worshipped by women, 
Gaddie.  Kailung is a Nig, and the father of all the’ Nigs. Ho is wor- 
of the Gaddia, shipped, as is Shiva, under the form of the darat or sickle, which 
is always carried by a Gaddi when shepherding his flocks. Then 
there is the worsbip of aufars. An autar is the apirit of a person 
who has died childless, and causes sickness. To propitiate this 
spirit the sick person dons clothes, which are made for him, with 
a silyer image of the deceased, and he then worships the autar 

idol (which is always set up near a stream,)"’ 


The clothes and image are worn “in token of the deceased,” 
Autars ara said to have been admitted into the category of tha 
deities owing to their evil influences on men and women, They 
are propitiated also on the Am#was and Poranmishi days. 


Autars also spp in dreams and warn people that they will 
carry them off to the next world. To scare away the ghost in such 
a caso jamanwdla is performed, 4 baliz, offerings of ghengagiee 
(boiled maize), nettle baths, and bran bread being offered four’ 
times by night. 


But these do nob exhaust the list of beliefs. Batéil is the 
sprite of springs, rivers and wells, and khicheri, sodden Indian corn, 
S bills of subd! (moss), 3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin 
or a flour-sheep are offered to him. 


To joginis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet 
cakes, a loaf, a flour-lamp with a red wick, 5 kinds of flowers, 3 
pieces of dhup, and a she-goat ara offered with prayers, Rékshanis 
and Baniisats would seom to be the same as joginis. Chungu is the 
demon found on walnut and mulberry trees and under the 
karangora shrub. He is worshipped with a coecoa-nut, a chuhora 
(handle of a Plougi) almonds, grapes, milk and a loaf of f paos 
with his offigy in flour (a basket on his back) HY four-cornered 
lamp of flour on the bread, and a piece of dhup. 


Gunga, the disease-spirit of cows is propitiated by setting 
aside a tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be 
made, ‘hoena piece of iron, qiertnnes: like a hockey-gstick, ig made, 
and the. deity taken into the cattle-shed where he is worshipped 

by the sacred fireona Thursday. A he-goat is killed snd a 
few drops of the blood sprinkled on the iron. At the samo 
time cakes are offered and some eaten by one member of the 
household, but not by more than one or the scourge will 
not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every fourth 
yeas te deity is worshipped after the same fashion, Kailn is, 

believe, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Karly in 





(1) When first set up the idol is worshipped With pinyers and the aancifes or a bacccar ie 
sheep, Dhain and bhicher’ aro ulso placed before if ahd then eaten by the cumoy rn 7 aie 
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pregnancy the woman puts aside 4 chaklis, (the copper coin of 


CHAP. 'T, 0. 


Thamba) with her necklace in the name of Kailu. Two or three popnistion. 


months after delivery the parohit, with the woman, worships the 
demon by putting up a large stone under a walnut or kainth tree, 
which ia senctifiod by reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. 
A white goat, (which may have a black head) is then offered up to 
the demon, by making an incision in its right ear and sprinkling 
the blood over a long cloth, 24 yards wide x 9 or 12 yards long, 
and chaklis and some bread are also offered to the demon. 

Finally the woman tastes a piece of gur, and places it on the 
cloth, which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one 
is made and purified in the same way before being worn. ‘The 
ceremony may be performed at the: woman's house, in which case 
the cloth alone is used as a symbol of the deity. The goat is 
returned to its owner with the four coins. No other woman may 
use this sheet, which would cause her divers bodily ills. 

Plonghing, sowing and reaping should be begun on the 
lucky days—Sunday, ‘Tuesday and Thursday. If the wheat docs 
not growon a terraced field the plough is not put on it again 
that year until a goat has been sacrificed there, aud neglect of this 
rule will result in a death in the family. When new ground is 
to be broken up the porohit must be asked to name the day and 
a he-goat sacrificed before the plough is pnt toit. But instead 
of this sacrifice, some people take four young girls to the spot and 
there wash their feet, mark their foreheads with red and give them 
gur to eat before they begin to plough. And the first fruits of 
such land are always offered to the deota before being used. 


The godlings associated with chinia, maize, wheat, pulse and 
barley are Devi, Chaund, Kailung, Kathura Nag and Sandhola 
_ Nag respectively. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, viz., the Basua on Ist 
Baisikh, tho Patroru on Ist Bhidon, the Sair on Jet Asauj, the 
Lahori (or Lobri) on 1st Migh, and the Dholru on let Chet. The 
dates of the Shibrét (in Phigan on varying dates) and of the Hol: 
(in Phégan or Chet) vary. ‘The first four festivals are celebrated 
by games and dances, but there are differences. At the Bastia 
pindiris or flour cakes are eaten with ghi and honey. At the 
Patroru a cake of a vegetable called sini is eaten: only youn 
girls dance. Atthe Sair babrus are cooked: ahd at the Lohr 
khichri or rice and dal. At the Holi khaddas (parched maize) are 
eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called 
barn held, songs being also sung. At the Dholru again pindiris 
are eaten, but amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to 
be no annual feast of the dead. Shiva and the Devis arg sacrificed 
to on a Shibratri, 

The seasons for worship are i— 

Chet, pilgrimages to Bawan and Jawélaji in Kangra, 





Gnidia. 
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"boy's father or brother goes to the girl’s house with one pas; the 
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Bhddon and Acauj, pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, 
Hari-har, Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, Kailung—all in Brahmaur; and 
in Bhédon only, as a rule, to Mani Mahesha. Shiva is not wor- 
shipped at any particular season. 


The low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly Hélis, Kolis, Lohars 
and Rihdras, with a few Sippis and Badhis. All these are described 
under Menial castes. 


The Gaddi salutations are as follows :—Among Brahmans, 
namaskdr; to Brahmans from others, paire pauna, to which they 
reply asir bachan. Réjptits give jai jai to oue another and receive 
it from those beneath them ; responding with rém rém. Khatris, 
Thékurs and Rathis offer ludrki to one another and receive it from 
the low-castes, giving in reply rém rdm. 


Churdhis is the generic name for the people of Churth™ who 
include Brahmans, Rajputs, Thakurs, Rathis, and the following low 
castes:—Hialis, Kolis, Sippis, Barwialas, Lohars, Chamars, Dumnas,. 
Rihéras, Meghs, &. The low castes are all endogamous, 


Tradition makes the Thékurs descendants of the old Rénis 
(Thékurs) or petty chieftains who held Chamba, prior to the 
foundation of the State by the Rajés, and the Halis, its oldest 
inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans immigrants from 
Brahmaur, and the Rajputs from the plains; but the Réthis 
preceded these two castes, having been expelled from the Dugar 
country by Gugga Chauhin—a curious legend, 


Marriage is adult, and women are allowed every license before 
marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from the 7 
parents, are avoided, but otherwise there are few restrictions, 
Brahmans intermarrying with Rathis, by both forms of marriage 
and also with Rajputs and Thékurs. Polyandry is not recognized, 
but polygamy is, and the first or head wile (bari : 
Rs. 6 when a second wife is admitted into the house. This fee 
is called jethwagh. 


The observances at betrothal aro simple, The initiative ; =e 
the boy’s people, and the binding rite consists in the bo "seve eae 
one rupee to the girl for ornaments and placing eight Chambé apie 
nearly 2 annas, in the plates used for entertaining th mbé coins, 
representatives, 


» Wor 
® bride’s rubdrus or 


Marriage is of three kinds,” In the superior form dundee 
preliminaries are as follows:—Some six months before ths acne on 


Spiiag and ane her father Rs. 7 and a 
isalso given tothe bride to buy ornaments, and this i< 9 

dena. If the parents agree, an auspicious day is fixed for the wed 
and a day before it two messengers (dhamu) from the bride’ 
come to fetch the boy, who worships the fam 





() Churéh or Chauréh if an abbreviation of Chaturgha, 


Chaturdsa, “ the four regi meaning “the four roads,’ of 


lari) is given - 


YS agents giving # 
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day, accompanied by a few friends and one of the dhamu, he goes to 
the bride’s house. One of the boy’s menial Hélis accompanies him carrying 
the badhdi, a present of two ménis of grain, to her father. This Hali is 
called putridr. On his arrival at the entrance the boy worships the 
kumbh, a vessel fall of water ; throwing two copper coins into it and then 
seating himself on a blanket placed near the wall. The bride’s sister now 
has a mimic fight with him and does not let him sit down till he has paid 
hertwoannas, Thisis called bishk. She then fetches the bride and seats her 
by the boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled rice which 
he and the boy’s brother scatter over the vessel. This is called bhat chingdéna, 
The pair are then Seated, as are the guests, and a feast with songs and 
dancing follows. Next morning the bride’s dowry called sudj is given to her 
by ber parents, In the afternoon the boy’s party returns to his house with 
two or three of the girl’s friends, and the bride herself and other men and 
women of the bride’s party. Before leaving the threshold of the bride's house 
the ceremony of drti is performed » & lighted lamp being waved four times 
round the head of the pair by a priest, who recites verses from the Soklamber 
and Deo Lilé. At the boy’s house this observance is repeated, and the 
kumbh worshipped by the bride and bridegroom, at the door. Then the 
boy’s mother lifts up the bride’s veil and presents her with a rupee or half 
&rupee according to her position. This is called ghundu khara karna, 
After this a feast is eaten and another feast given on the following day, and 
songs and dances performed. The binding portion of the ceremony is when 
drti is waved round the couple’s heads at tle boy’s house. At his wedding 
the boy wears a high peaked cap like a Gaddi’s, but not a sehra. 


Within a month after the marriage the married pair pay a 
visit to the wife’s parents and make them a small present. This 
observance is called har-phera. 


Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was 
obliged to marry one of the deceased husband’s Frotheds, but now 
this is not the practice. She can choose her own husband within 
her own caste or sub-division.. This union is solemnized by an 
inferior form of marriage called sargudhi. There are no dhamu, 
and the bridegroom simply goes to the woman’s house with his 
putridr and brother. The bandha is given as at a regular wedding, 
but arti is not performed, and there is less feasting and the cost is 
much less. ‘I'he binding ceremony in this form is when an orna- 
ment is put on her, usually a nose ring. 

A quiet form of sargudhi marriage is called garib chdra, The lag 
etc., are all rendered as in the other form, but on an auspicious day the 
_ bridegroom accompanied by his sister simply goes to the bride’s house, and 
_ at the entrance worships the kumbh. He then seats himself on the blanket 
in the usual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother, After 
eating the couple take leave of the girl’s father and proceed to the boy’s 
. house where the kumbh is again touched. This second worship of the 
_ kumbh wakes the marriage binding. 

The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandhd ludné in which a 
_ widow who is to marry her husband’s brother is married to him on the kirja 
day, t.e., 7th to the lth or 13th day after the first husband’s death. 
She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his brother’s, in 
token that she accepts him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home to the deceased 
husband and a small feast usually given. The widow’s parents need not attend, 
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CHAP. IC. but they are entitled to a lag, called bakra, as being the price ofa goat. If 
- <= tho widow wishes to marry a stranger, he must pay the bakra of one rupee, 
Population. .44 Re. 1-8 or Rs. 3 as chadyoli to her parents. An auspicious day after 
~ Ghurshis, the Kirid karm period is ascertained from a jetshi, and the ornaments 
e changed as described above. | 
Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with her father, and if he assents pay him Rs. 7 and a goat as — 
compensation. This observance is termed lig rit’ and operates asa valid 
marriage, ‘) 


Gharjaw- The custom of ghanjawdntri, or service: in heu of a money 
, ans, payment for a wife, is common among all castes in the State, espe- 
cially in the Churéh and Sadr wizdrats. The term of service 1s 
usually three or seyen years, and the marriage may take place at 
any time if the girl’s father is agreeable. 


* Divoree, A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on with her. 
The divorce is complete if the husband receives back his ornaments 
and says: “Ihave divorced you, Rdja kt durohi,” te. “on the 
Réjd’s oath.” The husband also breaks a stick in her presence. 
Divorced wives can remarry if they like. 


Totesitense: In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the 
father, succeed on equal terms, but the eldest son gets the best 
field.as his jethwdgh; the second son gets a special implement, 
sickle, sword or axe as his hathidr, while the third gets the family 
house as his mulwdher. 


The son (rand put) or daughter (rand dhid) of a widow born 
in her husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband’s 
own children. It is, however, essential that the widow should 
continue to live in her husband’s house and the child be begotten 
therein. 

Death Ob. All Hindus except children not yet tonsured are burnt. T 
Pervances. head is placed towards’ the north vee the hands on the chest, as 
face being turned skyward. The Hindu rites are, in essentials 
observed, but the place of the achdrj is taken by the Bhat. 


For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed. onl 
a day, called upas, being eaten, and on the dey ‘on which Bee pee 
cease & xuit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared beforehand in anti- 
cipation of death and worn on festival days) is given to the priest who 
presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared and offered 
to the deceased’s ancestors and finally removed and thrown into the ne al 
stream. ‘The relations of the deceased also wash their clothes an ea hee 
goat is killed. Then afeastis given to the relations and the m he 
ends, This feast is nsually- given by the deceased’s wife's ee ee 
monies are performed and balls made and offered after ne: three Be: t 
ponthy, vent res four years, to the deceased. At the latter ce at the . 
LJ ~ t extent ess : 
. Ar ourth year, called chubarki, the ceremonial is done on a big 









(1) Marriage customs differ considerably in th th | 

and the above description chiefly applies to the Napheaghe o! 
or fall marriage rite, according to orthodox Hin 
uncommon; but the other forms are as above, 


western portions of Choréh, .. 
_ Inthe western half the byah | | 
du custom, isthe rnfe and the janat ia. 
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_ The obsequies of any man who dies childless are done in the same way, CHAP. LC, 
| but if he brings any calamity on the household an effigy is made and placed Ponalats 
near a spring or on the roof of the house or in some good place and opulation. 
worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of ght which Churshis, 
are finally worn and eaten by the man whois supposed to have been Death Ob- 
affected by him. ‘he spirit of the person who dies a violent death is SORKEDERS: 
. appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi, a pitcher full of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat is killed 
there and his head and the vessels rolled down the hill. This is done on 
4 — the paniydru, ie,onthe kirié karm day. The caste performs sarddh. 
Ceremonies are’also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in genera]. 
The Churéhfs are zamindars and hold two forms of tenure, “"4 tenure, 


‘Those who give half of the produce of land are called ghdrds and 
those who pay a fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydrt. 
The half share is alone divided after deducting the seed for the 
next crop. Occupancy tenants are not allowed any special privi- 
lege in the shape of remission of rent or favourable rates. The 
Churahis are primarily and essentially zamindars, but many of 
them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, lke the Gaddis, 
they visit Paéngi in summer and the low hills in winter. | 
The Churihis worship the deities on the following days:—  , Religions Ob- 


Shiv—Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 
Sakti—Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
Nag or Mahal—Thursday and Saturday. 
Kailu—Thursday. 
K yelany —Sunday and Thursday. 

. Sitla—Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 
Chaund—Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

To Shiv are offered a chola or woollen coat, a sheep, charms 
of silyer oblong in shape worn round the neck, a nddi (a silver 
ornament shaped like a drum). ‘These offerings are taken by 
the head of the family, and the ornaments are worn by him out of 
respect for Shiv and to avert his wrath. 

To Sakti Devi are“‘offered, as elswhere, a goat, trident and 
cnkes. 

The offerings to a Nag are an iron mace (khanda), a crooked 
‘on stick (kundi) (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and cakes 
these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 

eaten). 

: ‘To Kailu are offered a red cap, an iron mace anda kid. The 

cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 
Kyelang’s offerings are a mace, a‘goat and a red cap, 










ier) Men who have died childiess are propitiated by putting garl.ana of flowers and ered 
woollen cap on their effigies on the Sankrant and Amawds days, cook. 2 “7 
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Sitla’s offerings are a goat and cakes like the Devi's. 


Chaund gets cakes, and occasionally a goat is also s: 
at her shrine. 

Shiva's temples are called Shiv ra dera and Sakti's Saku ra 
deva, while s Nag’s is styled Nag ra dera. 

The tribe makes a pilgrimage to Manmahesh in Bhddon or in 
Asuj, on the Drub Ashtami day. 


The blocks of wood or stone which are supposed to possess 
some supernatural attributes are worshipped by the tribe. 


When a deity is to be set up for the first time and consecrated, 
a Brahman’s presence is necessary. The priests per at slirines ; 
and in dwellings the elder members of the household. Priests are 
not selected from the Brahman clacs only, but from all the other 
castes except low castes. Brahmans, Rajputs, Rathisand Thakars 
are eligible to hold the position of # priest. 





The following are some of the festivals observed in Churah :— 


1. Biswi on 1st Baisalh at which pindri or balls of grain are 
eaten with honey and ghi or gur. People also collect together for 
singing and dancing, this bemg the Hindu New Year's Day. 


9, Patroru ki gankrané on 1st Bhidon, held in memory of 
their ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, salt and spices and 
spread on Glwjt leaves, called patroru, and eaten, 


3, Miisrn, held on the same day as the Dnrhashtami at Mani 
Mahesh in honour of Shiva—that is, on the eighth day of the light 
half of Bhadon. It is accompanied by dancing. | 


4. Several of the ordinary melas observed in the capital, 
such as Holi, Diwali, Lohri, etc., are also held in Churth. 


5. Chhinj, or wrestling matches associated with the Lakhdita 
cult are held annually in every pargana of Churih, 


The Pangwals are the inhabitants of Piingi in the Pingi wizarat 
of the State. 


The generic name includes the following high castes :— 
Brahmans, Rajputs, ‘Lhikurs and Rathis; and the following low 
castes —Hilfs Lobiirs, Meghs and Dikis- There are/also a few 
Tibetans in Pangi, who are called Bhots. ‘I'he high castes haye no 
restriction either on food or marriage among themselves, but 
ad Se not eat or intermarry with the low castes, nor with the 

The family traditions of the Pangw4ls point to their havine 
mig ated from varions varts of the hills : eens 
Chenab and the Riivi valleys, others from Labul and Kulue 
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Among the high castes marria,e is prohibited hetween kinsmen within CHAP. I,C. 
five degreas on the mother's and ten dagrees on the father's side. Popnlation 
The observances at betrothal are simple. The boy’a father, aceom- Pangwals 
panied by a friend, goes to the bride’s house and opens negotiations. If Marriage 
the parents consent, the boy's fvther presents the girl’s father with a rupee, customs. 
an observance called phakhi ditt, i.c., “has given assent.” The boy's fother 
must go to the girl's house again within a year to confirm the alliance, 
and this is called chak khant, literally “to eat food,” The boy and a friend 
accompany him and the boy presenta the girl with ao pair of ear-rings 
. (bal) and bracelets (kangan), collectively called bandha, This observance 
is called bandha dena. ‘lo the girl’s father he gives Rs. 13, called sidiali, 
and to her mother Ra. 3, called gudmi or thilaul, Luchis (cakes wrapped 
in birch bark) are then distributed to all present, which makes the betro- 
thal binding. If the boy annuls it, lie must pay Ra. 6 or more for the 
girl's man or consent: whereas if the girl annul it, the boy or his guardian, 
ii he 18. @ minor, can claim unlimited damages. Betrothal may be at any Age, 


Two forms of marriage are in vogue. The superior form is 
called janjf or jani, and is carried ouv ag follows in Sich pargana 
and as far ip as Tindi -— 











| Next ibe Sma girl's relations presont her with jowelry, utensils, 
etc., aa wid) or dowry. The couple then throw incense into the dhunch, 
prostrate themselves at their parents’ feet, the girl doing so first, This is 










(1) ‘The fireplace faces north, 
(In Kilar and Darwaa parganse no fofua are made, but» bull of sattu, honey and ghi 
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CHAP. 1,C. called pair bandan. The wedding procession then returns to the boy's 

Population home, the boy being carried on the back of the girl's maternal uncle, and 

5 * vice vered, atthe end of the journey, to the entrance, where they alight 

Pangwils, and walkin, Atthe door the warna ceremony is perlnme by the boy's 
c saree mother passing «a sheep three times round their heads. As soon as the 
5 couple have crossed the threshold the marriage 1s complete. But the tofu 
observance is again pone through, the boy’s parents now officiating. A 
feast is given ; 4 another on the following day. The tambot or wedding 
presents are presented tu tho bridegroom. and the Lig, Rs. 12 or more, 
payable to the girl’s father, maternal uncle and own brother, if not already ‘ 
prasented, is taken, and next day the guests disperse. % 
Within a month the phiranni ceremony takes place. The bride accom- 
panied by hor husbund goes to her parenta’ house, taking with them a. small 
preseut and after remaining a few ays they return to their own home. 
The bride is often taken home by her husband after betrothal, without 
ANY marrige ceremony. The bridegroom comes to the bride's house and 
after arranging the matter with the parents, or even without their consent, 
tukes away his wife to his own home. In all such cases the wife, if of age, 
18 of course a consenting party; and if child, the consent of the parents 
ig essential, A ani is usually held in the bridegroom's house « short time 
afterwards and dambol is given by his friends but the bride's friends are not 
present, This onstom is now regarded with disfavour, but is still very 
common in Péngi. 
Topilani. | ‘The inferior form of marriage is called fopi lant. Ibis used 

m the case of a widows remarriage,’ and is only permissible after 
a year has elapsed since the husband’s death. ‘The right to claim 
the widow's hand rests with the late husband’s brothers or nephews, 
and in the presence of two respectable men the second husband, 
who should be a brother, nephew, or cousin of the deceased, presents 
the widow with a new woollen pig-tailed cap. Her acceptance of 
this cap cements the union. Ifa stranger wishes to marry the 
widow, he must obtain her parents’ consent and pay a sum of 
money and may then take her home. ‘This is called randi rakhi 
fai, and is the only ceremony in this kind of hand-fastening. 


aie Women are allowed every freedom bef aarriag 
Biv: | ery ore marriage, an 
divorce is fully recognised. There are two forms, one $ hich 
the hushand pays Rs. 6 to his wife for her mdn or consent and 
then breaks a dry stick in two pieces.over her head: the other in 
which he accepts a certain sum for her release from her parents or 
lover, and then breaks the stick either over the money or her head \ 
The wife cannot then be reclaimed, and is free to marry again, 
and her children will be regarded as legitimate.” barry again, 


Dihielicnns: All legitimate sons suoceed equally, but bastards in yf : 
mht item ms rely, nt bts a 
formalities, nor apparently any restrictions, but the presence of 
a few respectable men og witnesses is required. ih 





() Men ie aleo used in a third senaal If & trian takes second: =F aeuald a 
fret wife Ra, Gas mde, to concilinto ber, nnd gives her another rupsn te'reeett ane arene 
visit ber bosband’s room, The firet wife generally retains the keys of the hose if ah “hi 


usual it Rule, —-- 
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Death observances are also simple. Lepers and children under 
_ & year old are buried, lying on the back and with their hands 
folded on the breast and the head to the north. All others are 
burnt and their ashes thrown into the Chandra Bhiga, 


The pyye (chi) may be made of any kind of wood, and upon it the body 
-is- laid on tteleft side with the head to the north and face to the cast. 
The shroud, masru, ia torn into two pieces from the middle, one piece being 
placed under and the other over the corpse, and ghi is sprinkled on the 
wood, The pyrp is lighted from eoch point of the compass by torches, 
applied frat by the eon, nephew or sister's eon; 

For three or five days after a death only one meal a day (called tepda) 
is eaten by the family of the deceased, then a feast is given to the friands, 
The date on which the death occurred ia observed monthly as a fast, only 
one meal, also called upda, boing eaten, At the end of a yeor the house ia 
cleansed, ¢ feast is given and the mourning comes toan end. No shradh is 
performed, buts emall stone slab called pitr with a rough effigy of the de- 
ceased out on tt, is set upon the ninth day or later, near a spring or etream, 
Sometimes a small square hut is erected ata spring and in itis placed an 
upright piece of wood pitr with the figure of the deceased cut onit, and below 
this a a spout through which the water flows, This is accompanied by the 
recitation of marifras, and libations of water offered tothe manee of the 
deceased and is followed by a feast, Those who ean afford it orect & long 
stone slab, called dhaj, in seme place near the village. On the wppoint 
day all the peuple of the neighbourhood assemble: a sheep is sacrificed over 
the stone and it is set up in the ground, under the direction of a Brahman, 
who repeats certain mantras. A feast, called biyaw or dlaw, is then given, 
often costing » large sum of money, This is usually uoue a year or more 

Impurity after a funeral or the birth of a son lasts 12 days, and after 
that of a 





git days. During menstrnation a woman i8 onclean for three 
days. After child birth or menatroation a woman and the members of her 


family are purified in the orthodox Hindu manner, On the thirteenth day 
after a funeral a feast is given to relatives and noighbours, and the family 
purified as after a birth. 
_Tke cay form of tenancy is called ddhighdri, whoro half the crop is 
The following are the chief festivals observed in Péingi:— 

1 SBishn or Bisoa on Ist Baisakh whon sanj (emall wheaten 
cakes cooked in ght), incense, vermilion, flowors, rice, 
ghi and gur are offered to Devi, and at night relatives 
and friends are feasted, and lwsri (a kind of spirituons 
liquor made from ail, barley) is freely indulged in. 

2 The Uttrain on Ist Magh in honor of their ancestors. 
Every one who happens to come to the house must be 
fed, and feasting is common, 

3° Shirwit or Shirwich., This is the same as Shivratri and 
is held in Phagan, asa fast, food being eatén in the 
evening, Fried suet, milk, ghi and buttermilk (chith) 
are offered to Shiva and then eaten, to break the fast: 

4 The Khaul mela is held on the puranmdsi or full moon 
of Magh. A large lighted turch is carried by the 
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gem oh head of each hamlot and waved before the nearest 
Population. iol. At night a feast, is held and people make small 

Pangwala, torches called ghaink and swing them round their heads 
A in play, and then throw them at the walnut trees, in 


the belief that if the torch is caught in the branches 
the thrower will have a son. Atall the melas except 
Shirwich drunkenness is common. 


The Sil'mela is observed on the new moon of Mich or Phégan 
after the Shivnitrias a day of rejoicing to emark the advent of 
spring. ‘The night,before they make in every house a folu of sattu 
with ghi, witha flower on the top. Rising before dawn they 
worship the family god and other objects in the house, touching 
them all with the satin. The younger members of the family do 
obeisance to the elders. At daybreak they go tothe houses of 
their friends with « bit of saftu and chapatia, and eat and dmnk 
with them, repeating the salutation bhala dhaida (may you be 
well). Later they visit their friends in more distant villages. 


The Pangwils specially affect Devi, Nag and Shiva worship. 
The principal Devi temple is at Mindhal, called Mindhal Béisan 
Devi, and isa place of pilgrimage. Other shrines are those of 
Maldsan, Sitla Devi and Det Nag, and such shrines are numerous 
in the valley. Shiva is worshipped on any day of the week, but 

ially on#Sunday: Devi and Nag on Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday : Siddhs on Friday. Sacrifices consist of a sheep or goat; 
the animal's head being the perquisite of the slayer, and the rest is 
divided between the priest andthe worshippers. 'Theso temples 
are specially visited on the punya or full moon of Bhadon and 
Assn and also in Jeth. 

The Labulis. The Lihulis are the inhabitants of Chamba-Léhul and include 
Brihmans, Rajputs, Thakurs and Rathis, with the following low 
castes :—Hiilis and Lohfrs. There are also Bhots, but the other 
eastes have no communion with them. 


Rare These castes are all endogamous. The only Rajput families 
; ' are those of the Rands of Tiloknath and Masorcne: 8G former 
intermarries with the Rani fomilies in the Rayi valley and 
Bhattiyét: the latter with Thdékurs and Rathis. . 

Marriage is prohibited within threa depr alaktaneh; | 
ie dabeecs and a tbai’a ‘de. “grees of relationship both on 


The marriage customs of the Lahulis are similar to those of Pénoi 
The father af ce boy goes to the girl's honse accompanied wa aes 
and if an alliance is arranged he returns and pays Re. 1 to the father of tha 
girl—called tang-randi, 


2 There are two forms of marriage, the superior form he; Re 
Thay do not consult o Brahman for a lucky duy, but Basia onl Bebeaee 
are regarded as good days, 1a) Monday 

On the wd nc day the bridegroom goes with fis felanda to the 


bride’s house, The pair are seated on a carpet slongside each other, the 
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bride being on the lefi, and a fotu (cone) of sattu and ghé is prepared and a 
emall portion given them by the bride’a maternal unole, after which it is 
divided up among the guests, This observance is called marpi. A feast is 
then given to all present, and in the moreing presents in money, Pe 
utensils, &c., are given to the bride, called sudj. The bridegroom ¢ 
one rupee each tothe fathor and mother of the bride. The marriage 
procession then departs to the bridegroom's home, and at the door tha 
wirna ceremony is performed as in Pangi, the sheep being then given to the 
Hilis. A toty is prepared and divided 1n the same manner as at the bride‘s 

house, and a feast is given, The girl’s parents do not accompany the 
procession, only a brother sud other male relatives of the bride to whom 
nothing is paid on their departare. The custom of taking home the bride 
afier botrothal without a marriage ceremony is also common in Léhul, The 
phirawné ceremony is the same as in Pangi. 

A form of polyandry 1s prevslent in Cbhamba-Lahul. 
At the time of the marriage the younger brother of the bmide- 
groom presents one rupee to the bride’s mother which establishes 
his right asa second husband. More than two brothers are not 
admissible. 

Widow remarriage is called topi léni and is practically the 
game as in Pang. 


Divores is recognised and usally two or three respectable 

persons are present on the occasion. ‘The husband and wife hold 
a piece of thread and break it by pulling in opposite directions. 
If both are agreeable to the divorce no, money payment is 
made, otherwise the payment is made by the party desiring the 
divorce and is called mdn. 
‘The death observances in Lihul are much the same as im 
Pingi: children under one year and lepers being buried and all 
others burnt, and the ashes thrown into the Chandra Bhiga, The 
faneral ceremony is practically the same as in Péngi, and after it, 
eight days of mourning are observed, during which only one meal a 
day is eaten. This meal is called upads. Those who can afford it 
raise monolith slaba.(dhaji) to the dead, but no pitr or wooden 
figure is set up as in Pang. 

Among the Lihulis eight days are observed as the period of 
impurity for all parposes. | 

The only tenure in Lahal is called ghar or ghari, i.e. an equal 
division of the crop between landlord and tenant. Inheritance is 
the same as in Pangi. 

The Aryan and Mongolian races meet and interminglo in 
Léhul and the Lihulis exhibit the characteristics of both races, 





impure Buddhism grafted on the ancient and aboriginal Nag and 
Devi cult, which is similar to that of Pangi and is found as far 
up the valley as the junction of the Chandra and Bhaga rivers it 
British Léhnl. Itis interesting to note, as shown by recent 
resgarch, that the whole of this tract was Ohamba territory from 


lao pays 


Folyandry. 


though the Aryan element predominates. Their religion 1s an‘ 
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“HAP. I, ¢. the tenth or eleventh century to about A, D. 1660—70, when a 


Population. P2"t of hee. under the rule of Kula. C@hortens, pray or-wheels, 
| 


Festivals, 


The Bhatti. 


mani, walls, and other symbols of Buddhism are common. ‘The 
only Buddhist temple is at Triloknath, and the chief Devi shrine is 
that of Markula Devi at Udaipur. 


There are five principal melas, three of which are held only at 
Triloknéth. The Chér or Kun festival takes place at Triloknéth, on 
the amawds, or new moon of Phigan and is meant to represont the 
departure of winter and the approach of spring. In this festival 

bree masks are used representing aman, 4 Woman and a demon, 
called in the logal dialect gqami, meomi and kithinza. The kultaga 
mask-bearer representa winter, personified as an evil demon, and 
ig chased by the villagers and pelted with snow balls till he petires 
from the village an drops his mask, after which he joins in a 
dance with the gdmi and mezms mask-bearers.: This mela 18 the 
same as the Sil mela in Pangi and has similar observances, 


The Pori festival is in honour of the local Bodhi Sattva called 
Avalokiteshvara, and takes place on the last day of Sawan at 
Triloknith. The Rand of Triloknéth takes the lead at this mela, 
which is attended with ancient rites and sacrifices of an aboriginal 
type and drinking and dancing are common. 


The Brishu and Khaul melug are observed throughout Lahul, 
in the samé way as in Pangi, 


The Or mela is held on the full moon of Phagan in Triloknith 
and Margraon and like all the othur melas is accompanied by drink- 
ing and dancing, The usual salutation jin Lihul is Rudr, as in 
Pangi, and the reply given to tho low castes ia iam, Ram, 

The Bhots in Pingi and Léhul intermarry among themselves 
and have their own marriage and sogial customs, analogous to 
those of Pingi, and Léhul respectively, 


Bhattiyls is ageneric name for the people of Bhattivd iwizatrat, 
inelading Brihmans, Réjputs, Thékors, Kdthis, with Khatris, 
Mahajans, Kumliire, Jinwars, Nais, Tarkhins, Girths, &c., and the 
following low castes ;:—Bidhis, Kolis, Sippis, Hilis, Chamirs, 
Dumnas, Batwils, Lohiirs, Dhangris, Rihdrag, ce. 


Caste sy lis in full force, and social and aa 
customs are much the same aS in Kangra, and are in acco mi 
with orthodox Hindu practice, vo Socorsiaaiae 

Soma of the Brahmans and Rajputs especial] amonr the 
Mans, Stil adhere to the old prejndice against following the 
plough, but it is yielding to the force of circumstances, 

All the castes are endogamous, but the Réjputs often take wives from 
the Thakurs, and the Thékurs from the RAthis + fusing. however. tales 
their own daughters in return, this, ‘refusing, however, to give 
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Theres are two forms of marriage of which the snperior=the only form 
umong the higher castes —is called bydh, Tho inferior form, called jhanjarara, 
is for widow remarriage only, and is not found among the Brahman, 
Rajput, Khatri and Mahéjan castes which do not permit euch murriages, 


Death observances and social and religious customs geuerally, 
including festivals, are moch the game as in Kangra, 


Théreis no generic name for the people of the Sadr wizérat, eon 






inglude reprosentatiyes of almost all the castes in the State. 
marriage and other social and religious customs are not 

to “m ; in the southern portion of the aiedrat they assimilate to 
those of Bralhmaur, and in the northern to those of the western 
portion of Uhurih, In the central portion they are affected by 
Poe to the capital where caste rules are strictly in force, 
Lhe bydh or fall marriage rite is every whero customary. 

The following remarks relate to certain castes found through- 
out the State ;— 

The Minor High Castes number 7,541 and are chiefly Khatris, 
Jats, Mahajans, Kumbdrs, Tarkhins and Jinwars with 1,91] Hindu 
Fakirs. The first three castes differ little from the same castes on 
the plains. The Khatris and Mahfjans are chiefly shop-keepers; 
while the Jats and Kumbars sre engaged in farming, but the latter 
also make pottery, A small wamber of the Kumbhirs are Muham- 
madans, and some of the Tarkhins are Muhammadans or Sikhs, 


_ ‘The Menial Castes in the State are numerically important for 
they include more than one-fourth of the entire population. heir 
names are for the most part cecupational and indicate the low 
social position which these castes have long oceupied. Some of 
them such as Hilis and Lohars are found in all the wizarats while 
the Chamars, Damnas, Barwals, Kolis, Sippis, Bédhia and Batwils 
live chiefly in the Sadr, Churéh and Bhattiydt wizarats, The 
Ribfras are native to Brahmaur and the Seriras to the outer hills, 
Other castes are the Bensis, Dhaugris, Dreins, Meghs, ete. 


Most of these castes are indigenous to the hills and probably of 
aboriginal origin. General Cunningham was of opinion that the 
Western Hills were originally peopled by a Kolarian group from the 
same race a8 the Kols of Central India. The Kolis, Dumnas, and 
Meghs are the only castes having names of an ethnological 
character; but many of the other castes though now distinguished 
by purely occupational names may have sprung from the same 
souree as the Kolis, We may safely conclude that the oldest 
‘strata among these castes have been settled in the hills from the 
very earliest times, That they all have in later times receryad 
accessions from the high castes, by intermarriage and other 
connections, hardly admits of any doubt. Their traditions all 
point to this and indeed such defections are still of frequent 


Minor high 


~~ 


ke a 
a5 Die 
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CHAP. 1 ¢; These castes are all endogamous and conform generally to the 
wlation, Marriage and other social and religious customs of the high castes 
Meniat castes, 12 “He different localities in which they happen to reside. A Brah- 
ater man is seldom present at their murringe ceremony which is of a 
simple character. Betrothal is arranged among them by the 
payment of a sum of money to the parents of the bride, | 


Of these castes all but the Chubras burn their dead. 






Béihis, The Bfdhis (badhna to cut) claim ahigh social rank and 
Brahmans of the third class are said to attend their marringe rite. 


They are chiefly carpenters. i 


Jogia. The Jogis too are ambitions of being considered a superior 
oaste. Thoyare chiefly gardeners and farmers and are distinct 
from the professi0nal asesties of the same name, though like them 
many of them have the pierced ear. | 


Mochis and The Hindu Mochis and Sois"! also claim soperior rank and 

sia Mandbayalu Brihmans act as their purohits, The Sois do sewing 
and make leaf cups. | 

Hilfe. The Hilis (Aala plough) are the most important of the 


menial castes, numbering more than one half of the entire com. 
munity. As a caste name the neme is found chiefly in Chamba, but 
the people are probably identical with the Meghs of Jammu and 
the Dikis of Mandi and Kulu. Many of the smaller castes such ag 
Bensis™ (players), Dhaugris (iron-smelters), Dreing (ferrymen) 
Lohiire (b acksmiths), Rehiras™, &., are probably offshoots me 
the Half caste. Tho Hilis are chiefly engaged in farm work and as 
servants to land-holders, They also hold land from the State, 
and often subrent it from others paying in cash or kind according 
to agreement, They also make patty blankets, remove d 

animals and discharge many other menial duties. | 

Chazairn, The Chamérs (chamrd leather) hold land in addit; thei 

hereditary occupation of tanning hee working in ieee ao 
the oe ae of them are Ramddsi Sikhs. Their traditions 
are said to point to migration from the plains and their acirae ana 
ale lend s0me support to this. 2 their golras and 


Dummnas, The Dumnas are most numerous in the outer hills ] 
A ee at | uter hills where th 
are widely distribated, and are chiefly basket. ey 
acoMatara! ; y basket-makers ond 


Kolis and The Kolis and Sippis are regarded as ona caste 
Sipps =. = woavers but also hold and oultieate 1 Hen wee 
distinguished from the koAlis who look 
channels and who may be of any caste, 


The 
and. The Kolis sat Be 


(3) Bdna—a bamboo. 
() dhawskna=to blow. 
(® Drein =a inflated skin for swimmidy on, 
(8) The Rihéres make brass ornaments called rika Fo 
may be derived from the name of the ornaments or wee tng @BAd! woman; the caste name 


t 
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The Barwils make mats and winnowing fans and also act as CHAP. LC. 
musicians. Their nporinge 8 be derived from daria, the eo the Population, 
grass used in their WOrk. “he Batwals are generally recar le a5 | 
being of Barwiil caste but were formerly employed as shacksdars "parwhte ad 
and peons and this led to their acquiring a slightly higher social ®atwéls. 
status. Many of them are still policemen and peons in Ubamba, 

~ Batwél means fax-collector. A Batwail in the parganas is an 
ordinary peon under the orders of the pargana officinls and may 
be of any caste. 


When the mombers of any of the menial castea subrent land Sonal condi: 
they are called jhwmridlu, i.e, “ family servants,” but this term “~~ 
is applicable to men of any caste who subrent land from a tenant 
and not from the State direct. 


When a man of low caste has brought himself under obligation 
tos landlord for service in payment of debt he is called kdma 
and in former times this was practically a form of slavery. It 
aa sg though not to a large extent and is contrary to 
the law. 


Until recent times the members of these castes laboured 
under many vexatious restrictions, and indeed were little better 
than serfs. The men might not wear long hair or live in houses 
of more than one storey: the women were forbidden to put on 
gold ornaments, and a bride could not carried in a paiki, 
At weddings the use of the dafal or drum and the nokdra or round 
drum was disallowed. Some of these restrictions still exist, 
but the social condition of these castes has greatly improved in 
ecent years. The use of the pall, dafal and nakdra at weddings 
is still forbidden, but permission may be secured in perpetuity by 
one payment of Rs. 25 tothe State.”’ In all other respects the 
low castes enjoy all the ordmary rights and privileges of State 
subjects. 


The form of salutation in use among them ia ‘ Ludrki,' the  gajutation. 
same as among the Thikurs and Rathis. 





There are no Chuhras indigenous to the hills, and those in the chohras, 
State are all from the plains, and live in the capital. 


* Muhammadans are classed nnder the names of Kashmiri, Mshomme 
Julébé, Mughal, Pathén, Fakir, Sheikh and Gujar, the mere mention “"™ 
of which shows whence they came. They number 6,436, and are" - 
found chiefly in or near the capital, and in the Churth wizdras, 
The Kashmiris are most numerous, and occupy a special mehalila 
in the town named after them. The Pathdina seem to have drifted 
into the State in search of work, and then settled down as culti- 





(1) The use of the narsiagh or trampet is allowed only to the high cnstes. 
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CHAP.I,C. vators. The Juldhds live chiefly in the suburb of Julikhri near the 


Population, town and have probably been long settled in the State. 

Muhamma. The Gujars are said to be a new importation within the last 

BANE forty or fifty years and are found with their herds of bu ffaloes and 
cows on the slopes of many of the mountain ranges in the Révi 
Valley. ‘They migrate, asa rule, ia spring and autumn between the 
outer hills and the high ranges, but do not cross the Pangi Range. 
Each family has its own dhdr or grazing ground in the mountains 
to which it always returns. Some have permanently settled in the 
hills, ‘he Gujars are a fine handsome people with peculiar and 
characteristic features and dress which make them conspicuous, 
The men are generally tall and erect, with muscular and well-knit 
frames. The women are of more slender build, but are active and 
hard-working. The Gujars make their living by the sale of milk, 
ghi and other produce. If a market exists near their encampment 
these are taken in every morning for sale. When they live in the 
interior of the mountains the milk is made into ghi, and sold to 
traders who visit them at stated times, by pre-arrangement, to 
take it over from them. Grazing dues at certain rates are paid by 
them to the State. 


Leading The principal family in the State is, of course, that of the 
families. —_ Raja, of which a full account is to be found in the History of 
Chamba in the preceding pages. The succession is from father to 

son. But more than once in recent years, brother has succeeded 

brother owing to the lack of direct heirs. For instance, the 

Rajé now on the geddi, Bhuri Singh, is the younger brother of 

Sham Singh, who ruled the State till 1904. Bhuri Singh has 

two sons, the eldest of whom, Rim Singh, is the heir-apparent, 

He is about eigliteen years of age, and along with his brother, 

Kesari Singh, is being educated at the Chiefs’ College, Lahore, under 

the care of ai Hnglish tutor, who is also giving them a splendid 
education in field sports of all kinds. The present Rajd is an 
excellent English scholar. Almost the whole of this Gazetteer 

has been carefully revised and checked by him; and a great deal of 

it is actually from his own hand. | 


Prinoipal A list of the principal Jégirddrs will be found in Chapter ITT, 

families. Perhaps the most interesting family, next to that of the ruling 

house, is the Thikur family, whose head now rules the jdgir of 

Lahul. The fact that the heir, Partdp Chand, and his brother 

, Dhulip Chand, were sent to Chamba for six months of every year 

to be educated, shows that the general desire for advancement in 

civilisation has penetrated to that distant corner of the Himalaya, 

An account of this family will be found under Rands. The 

following is a list of the remaining Principal families, with a 

description of the title under which they hold their lands and the 

wizdrats in which the lands are situated. The names in the list 
_areinalphabeticalorder, = —«_—. | = 
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List of the principal families in Chamba. 












No, Name. 
L | Mian Anirudh Singh, Bijlwan 
_ 2 | Mido Budhi Singh, Chanbéria se 
3 | Jyotshf Chandar Mani, Raja-jyotshi... 
4 | Mian Gaja Singh, Jasrotia |. i 
5 | Mia4n Gobind Singh, Jindrotia 
6 | Mian Jodh Singh, Behandr4l 
7 | Midn Kartdér Singh, Chambi4l 
8 | Mian Kharak Singh, Bhupatia 
9 | Pandit Mohan Lal, R4j4-gura : i: =i ; 
10 | Midn Moti Singh, Bijlwan ,., Do, a3 oe |, DO. 
11 | Mian Partap Singh, Chambial Do. de .. | Bhattiy&t, 
12 | Khaléwa Rim Das, Baratrnu ,.. Do x .- | Sadar, 
13 | Dr, Chatar Bhuj, Rajé-vaid .. |.|Sésandér ... __. Bhattiyat, 
14 | Porobit Mansa R4m, Raja-porobit ...| Do. 1 = swe | Sadar, 
15 | Mehta Triloknath, Bagalwan‘., Do. 5; «| Do, 
16 | Lala Garditta Mal, Sethi Muafidar .. ,,. | Bhattiyat, 
L7 | Mién Jiwan Singh, Kotlia “is ae: ir | Sadar. 
18 | Mian Dayd4la, Kudi4l ... «| Malguzar ,,, ... | Bhattiyat, 
19 | Mian Das, Jathrunia - ie oe | Do, * . Do. 
20 | Mido Hoshydr Singh, Jindrotia Do. , Do. 
21 | Lula Jai Dayél, Baratru epee ibs Do, scot} ton Do. 
22 | Lala Jalya Rém, MAbir mes + Do, ae FP Do, 
23 | MidnJant,Nariat sd a Do. og Do 
24 | Mi4n Moti Singh, Katoch || s Do, Air Se5 Do. 
£9 | Bakhshi Prabh Dayil, Nijjar,,, as Do, =e ‘as Do. 
26 | Sirdar Gop4l Dis, Ghamén ude a ire 
27 | Lala Ram Das, LahriAl ell ove Do, ods se Do, 
28 | Midn Sohan Singh, Chenéria... ins saxen } 
29 | Mian S4hib Singh, Ranpatia ... ty Do, awe | Sadar, 
30 | Midn T4ré, Parwaiwd4la ne Do se «+ | Bhattiyat, 





- —— ns 


Mién Anirudh Singh, Bijlwéo, is from an ancestor named 


Jit Singh, second son of Raja Ganesh Varma (A. D. 1512—59), f 


His sons were Bijl Singh, Ranpat Singh, Jaghat Singh, and 
Bhupat Singh, from whom respectively are descended the Bijlwén, 
Ranpatia, Jaghatia and Bhupatia branches of the ruling family. 
Bijl Singh had two sons, Pahér Singh, the ancestor of Midn 
Anirudh Singh, and Maligar, the ancestor of the late Min Moti 
Singh, Bijlwin. As the latter died without male issne and the 
Succession to his jdgir is still unsettled his name is retained on 
the list of families, pending the decision, _- 


Mién Budhi Singh, Baigdwala, is the head of the Chaubaria 
family, of which the parent stem is now extinct. He is descended 
from Shakat Singh, a younger son of Rajé Prithvi Singh (A. D., 
1641—64). The al or family name is from the Chaubdra mahalla 
in the capital, and the Bigéwala branch is so named from the 
’ original residence having been in a garden near the palace, 

Jyotshi Chandar Mani, Rajé-jyotshi, is descended from an 
ancestor named Prabdkar, who was appointed to the office of hajé- 
jyotsht, or astrologer to the Court, probably by Raji Ganesh Varma 
(A, D. 1512—59), This office has remained in the family ever since, 





Q)The duties of the Réjé-jyotsht are as follows He 


records the birth and prepares the horoscope ofa prince; gives dates for 
see the sun and moon, cutting the first hair ; and Fangs goo with: the jango : Ae 


and resuming the wearing of ornaments after 





; calculates eclipses; makes an annual list of ceremonial observances for the Rijg; 


CHAP. I, ¢. 
Population. 
Principal © . 


families, 


The Bijlwén 
amily, ~ | 
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CHAP. I, C. Mifin Gaja Singh, Jasrotia, is descended from Re Sukh Deo 
Population. of Jasrota. lis ancestor, Basant Singh, was expelled 


by the family. ; | 
The Jindrotis Miin Gobind Singh, Jindrotia, is a ecion of the Balauria royal 
onan clan, the former rulers of Basohli: and his family name is derived 
from the village of Jindrot in Basohli. Surat Singh, his great-great- 


grandfather, came to Chamba in the reign of Bhs Raj rae 
ert. Antar 


The Behand- Miin Jodh Singh, Behandral, is a scion of the former rulmg 
ralfamuly. family of Behandralta or Rimnagar, in Jammu—tbe oldest existing 


possession of the fami! y: 4 
Mién Eartir Miin Kartér Singh, Chambiil, is a great-grandson of Zoriwar 
free, Cham Singh, younger brother of Raja Charat Singh (A. D. 1808—44). 
; He receives a cash payment in lien of a jdgir. 
The Bhupatia Miin Kharak Singh, Bhupatia, is descended from Bhupat 
family. Singh, grandson of Raji Ganesh Varma, (vide Bijlwén family). 
Tha Réji- Pandit Mohan Lal, Raji-guru, traces his descent from an 
guru family. ancestor named Suranand, who came from Benares and was made 
Rdjd-iuru, or ig preceptor to the Court, by R4j4 Ganesh 
Varma, ‘This office is hereditary in the family. Pandit Mohan 
Lal holds the office of Civil Judge and his brother Pandit 
Narsingh Dayal acts as Rajé-gura. 
Miin Partép Mifin Partaép Singh, Chambnal, is half-brother to the preeent 
Stegh, Chay Réjd, and was born alter his father’s abdication. 
xi, | Kkhalawa Rim Dis, Baratra, is descended from an ancestor 
amity" named Jatér who came to Chamba from Baratar in Nurpur. 
His grandsons were Jagat Rdm and Mern. The former was 
the head of the family in the time of Réji Ummed Singh (A. D. 
1748—64), and was with the Raja durmg his imprisonment 
in Lahore (see a 97), After returning to Chamba Jagat R&ém 
was appointed Khaldwa, or lord chamberlain, on the birth of Réj 
Sipgh, and this office has ever since been hereditary in the family. 
jaya Ram, grandson of Jagat Rim, was Khaliwa to Raja Ajit 
Singh, and his sons were Magna and Bhaga. Magna retained 
office till 1867 and was succeeded by Khaliwa Ram Dis, whose 
eon, Captaim Sri Kanth, ig in command of the State troops. His 
second son, Karm Singh, isa Judge. Rém Dis is also Wacir or. 
Manager of the Lakshmi Nariyan temple and its revenues, _ 
U) ‘The duties of the Réjé guru are as follows :—Ho haa eharge of the royal Banaauli or 
cll dir tha | wallet ASW, o r Set 
crea cbere some wc satiate rntriage and death 
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Several members of this family have rendered distinguished CHAP. TI, ¢. 
Service to the State in the past. In the reign of Kaji Raj Singh, population. 
when Chamba was invaded by Basohli (see p. 99), Zordwar, son LAs 
of Meru, above mentioned, was Wazir of the State, and commanded Prater stn 
the army which, with the help of the Sikhs, drove out the in. | 
vaders, On his death the office of Wazir was conferred on hig 

ounger brother Nathu, who retained it for more than 40 years. 
He commanded the contingent sent in 1806 to help the Ghurkhas 
against Sansir Ohand of Kangra (vide p. 103). Ho is said to 
have enjoyed the special favour of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, owing 
to his fidelity during the first invasion of Kashmir in 1814. On 
the defeat of the Sikhs the Mahdrija was for a time in some danger 
of being captured, and was enabled to escape by having Nathn’s 
Lki ans at bis disposal. This service he never forgot, and the 
influence which Nathu thus gained was on several occasions made 
use of to the advantage of the State. Indeed, there can be little 
doubt that but for Nathu’s influence Chamba would have shared 
the fate of most of the other hill principalities. It was Nathu, 
too, who conquered Bhadrawih and obtained from Ranjit Singh 
the sanad which afterwards was the means of preserving the State 
from annexation to Jammu. 

On his death in 1858 Nathu was succeeded by Bhiga, younger 
brother of Magna who was then Khaldwa, In 1846, Bl aga by 
his prompt and patriotic action saved the State from becoming 
subject to Jammu. On his retirement in 1854 Bhiga was 
followed in the office of Wazir by Billu, grandson of Toka, who 
wasyounger brother to Vijaya Ram, and he retained office till 
1860. His son is Lald Jai Dayal, Baratru, Judge of the Small 
Cause Court, 
| Dr, Chatar Bhuj, Raja-vaid, is the head of a Vaid Brahman The Réjé-vaid 
family long resident in Chambé. In the reign of Raj R&j Singh the {™lly. 
ancestor of the family named Premji emigrated to Jammu, whore 
he acquired a knowledge of the Yundni system of medicine, and 
was afterwards recalled to Chambé and appointed Rdjd-vaid, ov 
physizian to the Court. The letters of recall and appointment 
are still im the possession of the family. From that time tho office 
became hereditary and Dr. Chatar Bhuj, who was oducated at the 
Lahore Medical School, has acted as Court-physician since 1884. 

Purohit Mansa Ram, Rajd-purohit, isdescended from an anéestor The Réjé- 
named Tribho who was Rajd-purohit, or family priest to the Court, reese 
in the time of Riji Ganesh Varma (A. D, 1512—59), an office held 
by members of the family ever since. 

Mehta Triloknéth, Bagalwin, being a minor is a ward of the Ths: Begal. 
State. The family name is from Bagala, a village in Ujain from “" 
whence Janardan, the ancestor of the family, came. His son Chunu 
received a sdsan grant from Réjd Udai Singh (A. D. 1690—1720). 


a a 
, i) The Réji-purobit is a family priest under tho H4j4purn, and carries out all ceremonial 
EL Roeper et robe lostroctions, 


with the Intter’s 
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CHAP. §, c.' Lalé Gurditta Mal, Sethi, is the head of a family which came 
Population, from Sialkot three generations ago. He holds the office of Post- 
The Sethi master-General. 
ssi Se Miin Jiwan Singh, Kotlia, is the head of a branch of the 
family,  Jasrota family, and his ancestor, Khushal Singh, came to Chamba 
in the reign of Réjd Ummed Singh (A. D. 1748—64), The family 
name is from Kotli, a place in Jasrota, which was the original 
jagir of the family. 
inp talae Miin Tard, Parwéiwila, is descended from Raji Dalel Singh, 
| (A. D.1785—48), ond the al is from the village of Parwai in 
hudri pargana, which is the family remdence. No jdgir is now 
held by this branch. 
Tha Kudial Miin Dayala, Kudidl, claims descent from Jai Singh, second 
fanite. " son of RAjé Prithvi Singh. The al is from Knd, a village in 
| Hubér pargana, but the Uy now resides at Géhré in Chudrt 
rgana. The Jatbrunia family is of the same origin as the Kudidl 
and the al is from Jathrun in the Chuiri pargana, 


TheNariil Midén Jant, Naridl, is the head of this branch of the ruling 
family. family of which the descent is also from Jai Singh. The al is 
from the village of Nal in Chuari pargana. 

The Méhir Lad Jalya Ram, Mahir, is the grandson of Shern, the first 
family, member of this family to come into prominence, who was Vakil or 
Agent of the State in Dalhousie. The al is a caste name. 

The Eatoch Mian Moti Singh, Katoch, the Kotwal or Chief Constable of 

art the State, is descended from the youngest brother of Raja Bbim 
Chand of Kangra (A. D. 1687). His father, Miin Hoshydr Singh, 
was Kotwal from 1883 to 1903, and his grandfather, Mitn Gainda 
Singh, who was the frst of the family to come to Chambé, was 
Wazir from 1878 to 1584. 

The Nijjar Bakhshi Prabh Dayal, Nijjar, is the Chief Revenue Offcey. 

family. He came from Rihlu in Kangra. 

Thea Ghamdn Sirdar Gopi Das, Ghaman, is Superintendent of Works, Th: 

family, family camo Aa Ghaman in Gurdaspur. si 

The Lahrié! Léla Rim Das, Lahrial, 18 the head of the Lahridl family. 

family. The al is from Lébra, a village in Bhatti-likri pargana, the 
site of the family lands. ‘The ancestor of the family came from 
Ujain, In the reign of Réjé Ummed Singh (A.D. 174864) 
the head of the family was appointed Kotwil and the offica 
remained in the family for five generations. Sibbu, father of 
Rim Das, held office for 50 years, dying in 1879. fe wag 
succeeded by his brother, Phenchu, but on the latter's death in 
1888 the office passed away from the family. . 

The Chenéria = Mian Sohan Singh, Chendria, traces his descent - 

fm ce  Bishambar, a younger son of Réji Bhala Bhadra, who Was 
killed at Dhalog (A. D. 1628) in the war with Jagat Sing 


» a 
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of Nurpur. The al or family name is derived from a chendr tree 
that stood near the original home, which was cleared away 
to make room for the Kesidency. The family does not now own 
any jagiv, having lost itin the reign of R4jd Sri Singh. The 
Falgutia branch is an offshoot of the Chendria, and the name is 
from Falgut, a village in Réjnagar pargana. 

Mian Séhib Singh, Ranpatia, of Gun in the Lil pargana, is 
descended from Réji Ganesh Varma. (Vide Bijlwdn family). 
This family does not now own any jdgir, having lost it during 
the reign of Rajé Sri Singh. 

The Jaghatia branch of the ruling family (ride Bijlwan family), 
though still in existence, is not now resident in the State. 

The following may also be mentioned as representing leading 
families in the State :— 


Lehna Singh, Guleria, Mothila. Mian Jaswant Singh, Bhadwal, Chun. 
Thakor Das, Mothlial, Buipur, Mian Kadara, Bhadwal, Chuéri. 

Nikka, Jari4l, Tundi., Mién Autdr Singh, Kashtwaria, Himgari. 
Singha, Sihuntia, Sihinté, Midn Mohr Singh, Jasrotia, Panjila, 


In accordance with ancient custom all the Jdégirddrs are under 
obligation for personal service in the Réja’s bodyguard; but in 
recent years the privilege has been granted of commuting this 
service into a Money payment, called ghoridna, at the pleasure of 
the jagirdar, : 

Among the most interesting families in the State are the des- 
cendants of the Rinds a) and Thakurs, who ruled the country before 
the advent of the Réjds (vide pages 60—63). Much valuable 
information has recently come to light regarding these ancient 
rulers of the hills, chiefly through the researches of Dr. Vogel of 
the Archwological Department. In the slab inscriptions and 
copper-plates they are usually indicated by the name rdéjdnaka, and 
referring to the origin of this word Dr. Vogel says :— 

“ This word is not found in the classical literature of India, and seems, 
therefore, to bea sanskritized rather than a true Sanskrit word. Dr. 
Grierson has suggested a connection between this word and the Prakrit title 
rajana (i. ¢., réjanna = skr. rdjanya) which occurs on coins. To me it 
seems more probable that the wort rand is derived directly from ra@jan. 
Perhaps it is the oblique case of this word transferred to the nominative. 
In any case there can be little doubt that the word corresponds with the 
modern rdnd, used either as the title of a petty chief or as a caste-name, 
In the former meaning it is synonymous with Sanskrit sdmanta and 
thakura. In one of our inscriptions (No. 32) we find the terms rajdnaka 
and sdmanta applied to the same person. The word thakura occurs in the 
form thakura in the Markula image inscription (No. 48). It is not found 
elsewhere in the Chamba epigraphs, but in the R4j4-tarangin{ it is used in 
exactly the same sense as rdjanaka, to denote a feudal chieftain. I may add 
that nowadays the titles rdna and thakur are employed promiscuously.” 

It is probable, however, that in former times, as at the 
present day, the two names implied a difference of caste, the 

(1) The barony of a Réné was called ranhu, and of a Thékur, thdkuri; and the period 
during which the Rénds and Thékurs ruled is spoken of as ranhué and thakurt or thakuratn, 
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rdnds being of the warrior caste and the thdkurs of the Thakur or 
Rathi caste. The Randés seem to haye been most numerous in 
some parts of the hills and the Thikurs in others. In Chambé, 
Bhadrawih, Padar and Pangi, for example, almost all the old 
rulers seem to have been rdndés. In the lower Chandrabhiga 
Valley, on the other band, the name réndé is little known, 
and the ancient rulers, who are several times referred to in the 
Rajatarangini, bore the title of ¢hdkur, In Kulu and L&éhul also 
the title thakur was most common, though there were also rdénds 
in both of these tracts. A good many Rand families are still to be 
found in Kangra, where their ancestors seem to haye held ‘rule 
m former times. Mr. Barnes makes the following remarks 
regarding them :—‘ Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great 
distinction in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs 
or rdndés, whose title and tenure is said to have preceded that of 
the Rajis themselves. These petty chiefs have long since been 
dispossessed and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities, 
still the name of rdnd is retamed and their alliance is eagerly 
desired by the Mians.”’ 


To the Rands we are indebted for most of the beautifulh 
carved cisterns and slab inscriptions so common in the State, a full 
account of which will be found in the Antiquities of Chamba, Vol. I, 
by J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. D., Superintendent, Archsological Survey of 
India. These inscriptions convey to us a favourable impression of 
the ancient chiefs, Referring to them Dr. Vogel says :— 


“No doubt, like the knights of medimval Europe, they regarded love 
and war as the great aims of life. But their love was often the devotion of 
the husband, and their warlike spirit was not rarely displayed in loyal 
service to their liege-lord. Of the conjugal devotion of these warlike 
barons we have ample proof in these quaint fountain slabs, which they set 
up for the sake of the future bliss of their deceased wives. And we find it 
expressed even more clearly in the solemn Sanskrit of those eulogies where. 
hidden under the weight of rhetorical ornament, we still feel the pulsations 
of true love. Would it be just to cast on the hero of the Saréhan eulogy 
the reproach that his love for the beanteous Somaprabha was inspired 
merely by her fair form, the beauty of which is sung in such glowin 
measures, in that love-song carved in stone? Did he not prove its A pati 
when, to establish a firm friendship between her and the mo ntain-born 
goddess (Pérvati), he built a temple to the moon-crowned Shiva,” 

“Tn the half-obliterated lines of the Mul-kihér « +] 
the tears shed by the chieftain of that place and his children pe: : ae 
fate separated her, his most beloved, seated on his la. , the delight of his 
eyes and praised by all mankind from her husband, even as fhe ais 
of the parvan separates the Moon-sickle from the hot-rayed Sun’.” ee 


“The no less sadly damaged eulogy of Devikoth; . : 
love that of a noble lady sh gr her Rushends death ee tpg ss 
him on the pyre, was kept back by her two sons, and who Honcho, 
whilst by rigid vows of constant fasts she reduced her body to mea wr 
brought up her sons and increased her charit » her com ie for the ote 
and her devotion to Krishna. And at every step pie the Best ae’ 
the living to be unstable, like the crescent reflected in a carina of wives, 
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restless and trembling with the flecting breeze, she cansod a cistern to be 
made for the sake of the bliss of her lord’.” 

“I know of no Indian msoriptions in which trus human sentiment finds 
60 eloquent an @Xpression aa in those two, alas, irreparably mutilated 
fountuia slabs; nor would it be easy to point to another group of epigra- 
Swi in Which the feminine element i4 so prominent as in those of 

In their relations with one another the Rénds appear in a 
much less fayourable light. By each of them his next neighbours 
seem to have been regarded as natural enemies, with whom the 
only possible relationship was one of mortal feud, When not 
opposing a common foe they were engaged in aby and 
despoiling one another, and in the memory of the hillmen they are 
associated only with dissension and strife. Numerous incidents of 
those stirring times have been handed down by local tradition, and 
are treasured in the folklore of the people. One of them is worth 
recording. In Loh-Tikri there resided two rdnds at the neighbour- 
ing villages of Bihnota and Siya, who were at continual feud with 
each other. At length the less powerful, being weary of the 
harassing treatment to which he was subjected, entered into a 
compact with a third rdnd, who promised to come to his help on 
hearing the alarm-horn. Soon afterwards the signal was given 
and the new ally hastened to the spot to find that the horn had 
been sounded only to test his fidelity. The result was that when 
next the alarm was heard, ut a time of real need, it was disregard- 
ed, and the weaker rdndé had to snbmit to any humiliation his 
powerful neighbour chose to inflict on him. 

There is hardly a locality in the State where the villagers 
cannot recall the place of residence of the local rdnd, and they can 
often point out the yery site on which his house or fort formerly 
stood. In some cases, as at Mulkihiir and Devi Kothi, the ruins 
are still visible, and in others, a3 at Kothi-ranhu, Sutker and Deol, 
the ancient buildings are, or till recently, were in actual nse. 
It also seems probable that as in Knlo,” some of the perganag of 
the State may have preserved their present boundaries since the 
time when each of them formed the domain of a sand. 

The baronies owned by these petty chiefs were always of 
small extent and can have had in them few of the elemonts of 
stability and permanence. That in some parts of the hills they 
acknowledged the supremacy of some paramount power seems 
probable, but that in others, especially in the olden time, they 
were free and independent rulers is fully borne out by local 
tradition, and the negative evidence of some of the slah inscrip- 
tions. In the upper Ravi Valley they lost their independence at 
a very early period, for we have the record of a feudatory chief, 
named Ashéah nidha of Gun, as early as the reign of Meru Varma 
(A.D. 680—700) whose sdémanta or vassal he styles himself, In tha 
lower Réyi Valley and Pingi they were probably independent down 
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to the tenth or eleventh century. The Thékurs of Laéhul were in 
ancient times subject to Tibet or Ladikh, but in the tenth or 
eleventh century those of the main Ser mB “ies came 
under the control of Chamba. In Paddr the Rénds ruled the 
country till the seventeenth century, but it is probable that, from 
the twelfth century, they were dependent on Chamba. The 
Thikurs of the lower Chandrabhiéga Valley retained their indepen- 
dence till a date later than the tenth century, when the Kashtwir 
State was founded: while the Ranés of Bhadrawaéh seom to have 
been in power down to the sixteenth century, though possibly 
subject to Balaur, 


The Ranis and Thikurs of Kalu are referred to in the earliost 
records of that State, which was founded not later than the third or 
fourth Christian century. Frequent references to them also occur 
in the later history down to the reign of Réja Bahddur Singh, 
A. D. 1559, by whom most of them were finally subjected. 


The ewrliest known inscription in Chamba in which the title 
rajdnaka occurs is on the base of a stone Devi image atSvaim in 
the Himgari pargana, and it records that the image was made hy the 
order of Rajdnaka Bhogata, son of Somata, born in the district of 
Kishkindha. It is not dated, but judging from the characters it 
must belong to the eighth or ninth century. Neither in this 
inscription nor in that of Saréhan of the tenth century, already 
referred to, ig any mention made of an overlord, from which we may 
conclude that these randy were independent rulers, On the other 
hand, the rdnds of Churth and Pangi, in the twelfth century, 
dated their inscriptions in the roprad (aa of the ruling Réja. 
For several centuries after their subjection the Rands continued to 
rank as feudal barons under tha ruling chiefs, and the copper-plates 
of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries clearly prove that they 
then held a prominent position in the State. They are mentioned 
immediately after the Kaji in the order of precedence, and at the 
head of all the State officials, In the reign of Réjé Soma Varma 
(A. D. 1060—80) two Rands—Rihila and Kahila by name —filled, 
respectively, the important offices of Prime Minister and Lord 
Chancellor. On the fountain slabs the Rénds aro rude y depicted as 
Knights on horseback, armed with sword and shield, and us feudal 
barons each of them had his own retainers with whom he accom. 
Ean se lord superior, tha Rigs, on military expeditions. — 
his relationship we see a close analory to the fonda) | 
Ainscra| ievore: Oy to the feudal system of 


The title ‘Réjdnaka’ seoma originally to have been held « 
by the ancient petty chiefs, but in later times the Ra jis of Rashane 
Shamba, and probably other States, were in the habit of conferri . 






it on some of their officers, asa personal distinction free 
oer The title was probably given along with a jagir or grant 
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Several instances are found in the Réja-taranginf in which 
the title was so conferred, and Dr. Stein in referring to them says :— 
“ The title Rajanaka, meaning literally ‘almost a king’, used to be 
given for services rendered tothe King. The title has survived in 
the form Razdin asa family name of very frequent occurrence 
among the Brahmans of Kashmir. As the designation of certain 
high officers (Mubammadans) the term Rajénaka is often used by 
Shrivara and in the fourth Chronicle. The title was also known 
in Trigarta or Kangra”.“) On aslab inscription lately found in 
Chamba a specific instance is given in which the title Rdéjinaka 
was conferred by Raja Lalita Varma (A. D. 1143—70) on a land- 
holder, named Naga-pdla, who lived near Debri Kothi in Churah. 
This use of the title was probably in vogue from the time of the 
Rajput conquest, and a tradition exists in the families of three of the 
Ranas in the upper Ravi Valley—Ulinsa, Gurola, and Suai—that 
their common ancestor came back from Kulu with Réjé Mushan 
Varma (A, D. 820—40), when he recovered his territory from the 
Kira invaders (vide page 72), and received his title along with a jdgir 
for services rendered on that occasion and in the conquest of the 
Rayi Valley. It may be noted that during Mughal rule, and probably 
from a much earlier period, an analogous use prevailed of the title 
*Raja’, which was often conferred as a personal distinction—and this 
use still exists under British rule. Of the Rands in the Chamba 
Ntate at the present time itis impossible to say how many are 
descended from titular rdnds and how many from the early rulers of 
the hills, but many of them are unquestionably of ancient lineage. 
Few now hold jdgirs or exercise any authority, most of them being 
‘common farmers, but it is probable that in almost every instance 
their holdings are a portion of the old family lands. 


The references to the Rénds on the older plates and slab ,, 


inscriptions show that up till the middle of the twelfth century 
they had lost nothing of their former prestige. Till then, indeed, 
it seems to have been the policy of the Rdjas to retain their 
allegiance by giving them high positions at the Court and in the 
administration. After thisa break occurs in the continuity of 
our records and when the narrative is resumed by the later 
plates, beginning with that of Réjé Vairdsi Varma (A.D. 1330), all 
references to the Rands have ceased. There is reason to believe 
that from this period they began to decline in influence, and to 
lapse into the condition of obscurity in which we now find them, 
The question arises as to the causes which brought about their 
downfall, and the history of a similar class of feudal barons in 
Kashmir may perhaps suggest an answer. From the Réja-taran- 
gini we learnthat in the beginning of the twelfth century the 
Damaras—who were the great land-holders in Kashmir, and held 


(1) Réja-tarang (Stein) VI, 117. Vol. I, page 244, footnote, 
Raj-tarang, Vol, II, pages 304—8, 
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the same social and political position as the Rénés and Thékurs 
in Chambi—had acquired, during a long succession of weak reigns, 
s0 much power as to have become a menace to the ruling house. 
King Harsha (A. D. 1089-1101) therefore determined on their 
destruction, and many of them were accordingly massacred. This 
procedure, however, entirely failed of its object and only resulted 
in a successful revolt which cost Harsha his throne and his life. 
The succeeding reigns furnish a record of almost continuous strife 
between the central authorities and the DAmaras or between the 
various factions of the Dimaras themselves. | 


There is hardly a State in the hills which does not possess 
traditions of a similar conflict between the feudatory chiefs and 
their liege-lords-—the Rajas ; forcibly reminding us of the long 
struggle of the monarchs of mediaval Europe with their pawarkil 
barons. 


Obscure traditions of a similar state of things exist in Chamba 
and it seems probable that there too the Rénds were a source of 
danger, and safety was assured by their complete subjection. ‘That 
some of them were almost independent of the central authority 
may be conjectured from the wording of some of the slab inscrip- 
tions; and local tradition has handed down many interesting and 
significant incidents which confirm this conjecture. One of these is 
worth recording. Before the conquest of the lower Révi Valley 
by Rajé Sahila Varma of Brahmapura, the country in proximity 
to the present capital was ruled by a Rand who had his fort on 
the Bannu Hill overlooking the town, and separated from it by the. 
Bal stream. From this Rénd or one of his successors tribute was 
demanded by the new rulers, and this demand was persistently 
refused. The Rand in question may possibly be identical with a Rang 
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in open strife, and the complete subjection of the Rénds, seems 
only too probable, and to this we may attribute the fact that at the 
present time 80 many of thom have nothing but their title to prove 
their ancient linoage and the former importance of their families. 
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The title rand Las now become a caste name and at the lash Rénia, _ 
census 94 males and 84 females were returned under this name “*°™M 


Tbe exact number of existing Rind families in the State is not 
known, bat they probably number not less than 20 or 80. Asa 
rule they marry among themselves or with good Rijput families 
bot most of those who have been reduced to the position of 
common agriculturists marry in their own caste or with Thikurs 
or Rathis, 

The following list includes the principal Rand famnlies in’ 
Chamba :-— 7 


ee 

















Name. Description Pince, Pargans. 

Rénd La) Chand vi ¥. y | dégitdir Triloknath Lahal, 

» odbbir fingh .... ae =i is Ulanss » | Brahmanr, 

» Babib Singh “ a. ip Goraln 1 

» Suchet Singh be Sani ., n 

» Cangh +ae - Samra .. ow | BatITA, 

» Amit Chand a ‘argrt . | Lahal, 

a Ahie Te Al h aa FT Pior, 

«» Kaneva Binyh a. | BAjnapar. 





Tle most important Rand family m the State js that of 


Triloknath in Chambé-Lahul, which has held a portion of the T 


Chandribhiga Valley from time immemorial, The family 
tradition is that their ancestor came from Jammu, and settled in 
Tundah, afterwards crossing the saws Range to Triloknath before 
the idol of that name was set up. The Rand is a ydyivddr, and his 
son-is addressed as “ Tiki.” 

One of his ancestors was called Hamfr Bardhaim, and his deeds 
are sung in the local dislect. Heis reported to have defeated a 
Kulu Raja who tried to carry off the idol of Triloknath and was 
subsequently invited to a feast and murdered after haying laid 
aside his armour. Though professedly a Hindu the Rana acts as 
manager of the Triloknath shrine and appoints the léma in at- 
tendance. At the annual mela connected with the shrine, on the 
last day of Sawan, he takes the leading So inthe proceedings. 
Tlis jeyir includes the villages of unde, Kisori, Hinsa, Shokoli, 
a er and partof Shor and Purthi in Ping, also the whole 
of the Miyir Nal. 

The Ranis next in importance reside at Ulinsa, Gurola and 
Suai, in Brahmaur, on the left bank of the Ravi, near its junction 
with the Budhal. According to tradition these three baronies were 
originally one fief, granted by Raji Mushan Varma to the Rand of 
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CHAP. LC Dlinsi—the common ancestor of the three families. The areas 

Population. Of their rans areas follows:—Ulings, 376 acres; Gurola, 274 

Rint,  0he83 Suai, 289 acres. The present Riné of Gurola is an old 

~ than of 70 and has no heir to sueceed him. ‘Till recently thease 

Raénis were under obligation to render military service, and the 

ancestor of the Llinsa Rind jis said to have fallen at Nerti with 

Rij Singh. This obligation was commuted imto a money payment 

by Réj4 Sham Singh, of Rs, 100 annually in the case of Ulénsa, 

and Ks. 70 for Suai. The Rivi of Gurola is exempt from pay- 

Ring of ment, There is alsoa Rind at Simra in the Révi valley, whose 

Benes, ancestor is said to have come from Kaniyira in Riblu; He too ie 

jagirddr. His ancestors were hereditary keepers of the Prithyijor 

Coe “a fort, having been appointed probably by RKaje Prithyi Singh. 
Marerion. Another Rani holds a small jdyir nt Marerion in Chambi-Lahul. 

a Anionttera! The agricultural Riinis are found in the parganas of Kothi- 


ranhn, Piura, Rajnagar,. Loh-Vikri, Dhund, ‘isa, Batra 


: is | 

Himgan, Kabir and Sach. They all enjoy exemption from hegdr 
or forced labour, and most of them have the ak of Alkar. Ono 
of the most interesting figures among the Rand farmers is the old 
Rind of Salhi in-Pingi. Near his house isa huge fountain slab, 
containing « long mscription, erected by one of his ancestors, 
named Rijinaka Ludrapéls, in the reign’ of Réja “Lalita Varma 
(A. D. 1148-70). When, some years ago, the stone was thrown 
down by an avnlanche the Rind took care to re-erect it as the 
embodiment of the departed glory of his house, 

Very few of the descendants of the old Thikar chiefs are 
found in the State, One Thikur family lives at Godin near Alwis, 
and anvther at Kilir in Piingi, but both are now common farmers. 

Potvilaies 7 Allthe Riiné and Thikur families who are jdgirddre enio 
ofthe BAst. immunity from State service, but are under obligation toattan 
upon the Raja, whenever ancient custom requires them to do so, 
On the demise of any of the Ranis who are jadgirddrs his succesaor 
has to come to Cham in order to have his title verified: and a 
ogi is then-granted, with a Ahilat in the case of the Rind of 
| chee ~~ the accession of a Raji the Rind of Triloknath 
tenders his allegiance jn person and presents as hi aiden | 
saber sh Meenas... Drona Tes. A 
Akkars, The title of Akkar ia given to men of good families throughout 
the State, who enjoy ssa oth from hegdy Pe have the orien as 
appearing et the Wuldy Tthrfri Jalsa, whon each of them presents 
arupes asa nasor to the Raja. In former timea they were 
employed a8 soldiers. If the Raja happens to be in their pargane 
they are under obligation to attend on him, and perform specia’ 
serves, such as carrying letters et. if roquired; ‘but may not be 
Impressed for loads or mannal labour. There Were b Lud AL my 
ihe ey of 00, hom 12 wees Hap 
a widrat, and 200 in Churih: rent: hence tn firsbnor 
and Péngt, the rest: being in Brahmaur 
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Table No, 16 gives the number of persons belonging to the 
various religions of the State, and the distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by religion aud gex at the three census periods 
of 1881, 1891 and 1901, 
The Hindi religion is of course largely predominant, the 
- Muhammdan invasion not having 
been very powerfully felt in this 
Hill tract. 








Amongst the Hindts, Shiv, Devi 
Hinds 
Bik aN 3 worshippers. Sarak brs are fre- 
Baddhists : es) =f quent throughout the whole State, 
fate oteteaei Ue ll even to the furthest pomts in Ping 
and Lihul; Nip and Devi are 
worshipped for the protection of 
the cattle, the field, and the family. Thikur and Shiv are wor- 
shipped in the morning, and in the evenmg; Devi on Tuesdays; 
Nig on Saturdays. Raghubir finds his adherents amongst the 
Rajputs.” Vishnu, thongh commonly worshipped in Chamba city, 
ay bat few shrines in the State. The Chamérs and other lower 
pastes worship in the samo fashion as the higher ones, but the 
Chamirs in the capital are Ramdisi Sikhs, while the Meh/ars, who 
all came originally from the plains, are, like their brethren in the 
Punjab, followers of Bala Shah and Bal Mik. The Mussalmans 
amongst them acknowledge Lil Beg as the leader m religion. 
The few Sikhs in the State do not differ from those in the plains, 
Throughout Pingt and Lihul, Buddhists are not unfrequently found. 
There is «a Mandar at Trilokndth, which is regularly visited by lamas 
from Tibet, and different parts of China, Muham MAdAns are almost 
entirely confined to the wizdrats of Churéh and Chamba, and they 
own many of the neat little shops that line the Chaugin in Chamba 
city. There is but one mosque in the whole State, and itis situated 




















The cult of Vishnu has but few shrines in Chambi. This cult 
seems to have been introduced into the State m the early part of thé 
tenth century, during the reign of Raja Sahila Varma, and flourished 
under the patronage of the Rajas, but did not gain much influence 
otitside the capital. The chief temple 13 that of Lakshmi Narayan 
ascribed to Raja Sahila Varma. Other temples are those of Lakshmi- 
Damodar, Hari Rei, Bensi-Gopdl, Sita-Rim and Ridha-Krishna, 





(\) Raghtbir te the nattia of Rama the hero of tho Ramfyon from whom many coble 
Hijpat farnitien claim direct descent, 3 
(7) Fide page 76, 


and Nag have the largest number of 


Population. 
Tubie No, 16- 
of Part B, 


Hindus and 
Ao han can= 
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in Chamba; and of Narsing at Brahmanr, a!! of which are deserib- 
ed on pages 42-43 of the Gazetteer, : 

The priests of the Lakshmi Narayan, Lakshmi-Damodar and Radha- 
Krishna temples are Kolue Brahmans of tho Kéasib gutra; tho Bensi-Gapal 
atid Sita-Ram temples, Phale Pandit and Maryan Brabmans of the Bhardwaj 
gotra; and of the Hari Rai temple, Hariyén Brahmans of tho Bhardwaj} 
gotra. 

The images are all of marble, the most richly adorned being that of 
Lakshmi-Narayau, which ia the principal idol in Chamba They are bathed 
and dressed every morning, and bheg or food, consisting of rice, sugar, 
pilao gnd dal, ete , 1s offered five times a day at the principal shrines, 
Puja is performed morning and evening, at early dawn and dusk, and is 
accompanied by the blowing of the conch shell, ringing of bells and beating 
of drums. The idol is fanned with a fan of peacock feathers, while the 
oriointings priest recites the mantras, burns incense gnd then waves a light, 
called drti, in frontofthe image. He then oircumambnlates the tomple 
with a light in one hand which he waves at sach point of the compass, 
and « bell ia the other which is kept ringing,” Finally, returning to the 
tomple door he again waves the light usnally seven times, again fans the 
idol aud the puja is then complete. Parauid or consecrated food ia thon 
distributed to the people who may be present, Vishnn being regarded as 
the Seach of life, no sacrifices are offered at his sh rineé, nor at any af 
the Shiva temples within the enclosure—which till recently also posseasad 
the right of sanctuary. | 

In frout of some of the Vishon terples ia a roond pillar, surmonnted 
by a brass figure of a kite or eagle. Thisis the vdkan or vebiole of the 
god, The chakra or discus on the top of theap temples is believed to 
represent this Sun-—Vishnou being a sun-god. 

The followmg are the other Vishnn shrines in the State :— 

As Sri Thakur Murli Manohar-ji he hasa temple ut ‘Réjnagar, A: 
Thékur-ji he hasamandar in the fothi at isa, in Gudda “villa ) or 
Lohtikeri pargana, und in Garh of Baira pargana., As ‘Thikur Nar Bagh 
he has one at Bartgal in pargana Bhalei, | . 

At Rajnagar the temple is of stone, of two storeys, roofed with ala 
aud sarrconden by a Verandah, The others are ane: stanired; ana hatte 


Vishna and Shiva and the prinoipal Devis—possese rich erdowercate 
in the form of grants of land called sdsan, conferred by foividie BE is, 
and the revenue is devoted to the maintenance of the tam (. ipa ts 
The dest ta done trom | 





‘ 
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kind. The administration of the sdsan lands, attached to the tem ples, | 
is in the hands of a State official, called Thakur ka Wazir, who is vice of 


Offerings in money are credited into the treasury of the 
Lakshmi Narayan temple, which also contains a large collection of 
valuables, the accumulation of many centuries, 


The cult of Shiva is widely prevalent in Chambé, and must be of Shiva, ge 
very ancient origin for some of the temples date from the reign of 
Meru Varma, A. D. 700. Shiva is believed to have his abode for 
half the year on the Kailas peak at Mani Mahes, and for this reason 
the Brahmaur pargana is spoken of as Shivbhumi or Shiva's land. 
On Ist Assuj he retires to the lower regions, called Piydlpur (Patél- 
pur) where he remains till the feast of Shivrdtri in Phaégun, when 

é returns to his summer residence. The Gaddis, who are devotees 
of Shiva regulate their migrations by these two dates: leaving 
their summer pastures in the inner mountains on the former and 
their winter pastures near the plains on the latter of these dates, 
All the State kothis are regarded as under the special care of 
Kali who usually has’ a shrine in each. Ganesha, Shiva’s son, is 
also extensively worshipped in the State, and one of the oldest 
temples in Brahmaur is dedicated to this god. 


There are many temples to Shiva throughout the whole State. The 
prmcipal Shiva temples at the capital are those of Chandergupt, Trimukha 
and Gauri Shankar. The first two are linga temples; the third contains 
two finely moulded figures in brass of Shiva and P4rvati. Those temples 
are served by Kolue, Pandit and Pande Brahmans of the Ka4ssib, Atri and 
Bhérdw4j gotras. The Chandergupt templo is ascribed to Raja Sahila 
Varma, and that of Gauri Shankar to bis son, Yugakar Varma. At Brahmaur 
is the Mani Mahesa temple, originally erected by Raja Meru Varma, as 
stated in the inscription on the brazen bull, but the present structure is more 
recent. At Saho is the temple of Chandra Shekhara, built about the time 
of Sahila Varma. In front of each temple stands the figure of a bull, usually 
of stone: this is the vahan or carrier of the god, and his temples are often 
surmounted by a trident, supposed to represent lightning. 


sacrifice, called niwdla, is a common feature of Shiva worship, 
Bhog or tood—consisting of rice, dal and ghi—is offered twice a day. 
Buddhism prevails to a small extent in Léhul; but ina very <oon 
impure form and closely associated with the Nég and Devi culis. ° 
The mandar at Triloknath is served by a lama, and is visited by 
pilgrims from India, Tibet and Nepél: being in fact quite as much 
a Hindu as a Buddhist place of pilgrimage. The image is of 


marble; and the temple is under the control of the Rand of Trilok- : 


nath, who draws the revenues and receives the offerings. Buddhist 
customs are also found in the Bhotauri villages of Pangt. 
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The cult of Lakhdata or “the Bountiful” is of some interest. 
It is the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultén so common on 
the plains. This Muhammadan saint lived in the middle of 
the 12th century, and his real name was Sayad Ahmad. His 
principal shrine is at Nigéha inthe Dera Ghézi Khan District.” 
His shrines are resorted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases the incumbents of his temples, asthd@ns or mandars, 
are Muhammadans, (mujdwars), but at Bari in pargana Chénju the 
pwdra isa Billa Brahman, and at Phulra in Himgari the pujdra 
or mujdwar is a Rathi and the chela a Muhammadan. These offices 
appear to be always hereditary. Wrestling matches—called chhinj 
and. associated with the Lakhddéta cult—are held yearly in every 
pargana of Churéh and in some parganas of the Sadr wizdrat, as 
well as in Bhattiyat. No satisfactory explanation of this association 
is forthcoming. The chief shrines in the State are at :— 














Village, Pargana. Date of fairs, &o. Images, 
Fairs. Wrestling. | : 
Bhojrara Tiss .. | 18th Har, ~ On 14th | Of stone-erect. 
Marh Buhiar oh . | 5th Har. On 6th Ditto, 
Jowansh Bhéndal one 
Jaldri Ditto 4 
Indarwali .......| Godial aves lanl fogs ont 
Déndgala ...  .,..}) Kobal 2% «| 11th Sawan. On 12th, 
Haranjar . | Baira ... | 2lst Har, On 22nd, | 
Banjoh . | Kohal . | 9th Har. On 10th 
Pukhar Tariod a 12th Har, On 13th 
Daloi ... | Pichhla Diur 12th Har, On 13th, 








Jalakbri ... _,., | Panjila A lamp, 





A wrestling match is held on the 19th of Bhadon in mauza Baroz, 
argnna Godial; on the 12th of Bhédon in mauza Durgala, pargana 
Godial; and on the 11th of S4wan in mauza Bhalotha, pargana Godial, 


All the images in the following shrines are of stone erected in 
the ground :— 











Pargana, Date of fairs, &c, Images, 











rege gr i Réjnagar a8 v» | 11th Har. On 12th | Of stone-erect. 
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_ Nearly all these temples are ascribed to tho era of Miishan CHAP. 1,¢. 
Varma, which simply. means that they are believed to be very old, population, 


but they cannot be older than the 12th century. That at Baidisli 
dates from the time of Rana Beddha, and those at Khalit, Thakruni, 
Thanai, and Garh are of quite recent foundation, 

The types of Laklidiita’s temples are not uniform, They may be 
square, or oblong in shape, of one or two storeys in height, and with one or 
twordoms, Bntall contain one, two, or three lamps, usually of iron, but 
sometimes of copper, earth, or stone, suspended from the roof, or placed ou 
a rock within the shrine. 

Two bundis, or larre iron cups, are sometimes placed beside the ale 
A white fag is commonly own over the building, ‘I'he images are newally 
of black stone, standing ercef upon the ground. 

Offerings.—Chirma (ghi, gur and flour mixed), gur and ghi with animal 


The Siddhs are said by Monier Williams to he semi-divine The Siddhe, 


heings supposed to possess purity. They probably represent 
deified ascetics of ancient times, They are propitiated in the same 
manner as the Nigs and Deyis. 


There are temples to Siddha al Vhhatri, in pargane Kobdl, at Alla in 
Pighhla Divr, ot Ghorpi in Kihdr, at Sabil in Kihdr, at Jharoli and Saroga 
in Kibdr, at Siddhkadera in Pingi, aod to Nanea Siddh at Réjnagar and at 
Mné in that pargana, It will be seen that all but the latter are nameless 
Siddhs, Tho tewple at Chbatri is a square building, -one storey high, built 
of wood und roofed with slates, and is said to liave been builtin th reign 
of Méshd Varma. J contains three images of atous, each tho mioviatara of 
a man, riding a horae of stone. Tho hereditary chela and pujdra are Rabbis 
by caste, The temple contains ten iron chains and three maces, which are 
taken from village to village during the eight days commencing from the 
Janam Ashtami. ‘The god is supposed to make a tour during this period, 
and villagers, who sre uoder.a tow, then make offerings which serve as his 
bhog throughout the year. Bhog 1s offered to the god, and he is worshipped 
once a day, ‘ | 

The other Siddh temples resembie that at Chhatri in construction, and 
all are said to date from the time of Mushé Varma. Their images are pre. 
cisely the sama in charactor but vary in number, there being four at Allo, 
two at Ghorni, five at Sabil, two at Jharoli and Saroga, one at Riijnagar, 
and three at Madd (Moa). , 

The ehelas and pujaras are hereditary, but of different castes, heing 
Chamirs at Alla, Rithis at Ghorni, Sabil Brahmans at Jharoli, Rathis ag 
Saropa and Réjnugar, und Halia at Moa, In only ons instance it will he 
soon are they Heavens The Siddhs of these places also go on tour pre- 
cisely like the Siddh of Chhatri and at the sume period. In some cases the 
ramps and pujara divide the cash offerings, reserving those m kind for the 
Sid 

The deified hero of the Mundlikh cult is doubtless the valiant 
Rijpub champion, Gugga Chauhan,“’ who lived at Garh Danders, 
near Bindraban, in the time of Prithyi Raj, the last Hindu King of 

L) Fidy Aroh. Sarvay Report, vol. xiv, pp, §1—S4 aed xvii, p.169. Jaya Chandra, the 
fa of Kavan}, was also called Mondifkh ty the Ohaahah barde, Ha fallin battle, wish. the 


Iib4. Vide slag Kéngra G zetteer, p, L0G, ae te 
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CHAP.I, C. Delhi, A.D. 1170—93. Gugga is said to have fought many battles 
Population. With the Muhammadans, and in the last his head was seyered from 


The cnlt of 
Mundlikh, 


Nag and Devi 
cults, 


the hand of the Egyptian god Osiris. /,, Springs 


his body ; hence the name Mundlikh, from munda head, and likh a 
line. He is said to have continued fighting without the head and 
by some to have disappeared in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is sung to the accompaniment 
of music by the hill bards, and with such pathos that their 
audiences are often moved to tears. Mundlikh’s death is supposed to 
have taken place on the ninth day of the dark half of the moon in 
Bhédon, and from that date for eight days his shrdda, called 
Guggnaih, is yearly observed at his shrines. He is represented by 
a stone figure of aman on horseback, siocoeh tanta by similar 
figures of his sister Guggari, a deified heroine, his Wazir, Kailu and 
others. The rites of worship are much the same as at Devi 
vemples. 


Mundlikh has a mandar at Garh in pargana Tisé, another at Palewar 
in Sahu, and Gugga Mundlikh Siddha has one at Sh4ld in Himgsri. The 
temples are of wood and stone. | 


The images are of stone, but vary in size and number, that at Garh 
being about a foot high, and that of Palewar containing four idols mounted 
on horseback, while at Shéla, Gugga Mundlikh is represented by the statue ~ 
of a boy of twelve. There are no incumben ts at Garh, but at Palewar the 
chela and pujara are Weavers, in whose families the offices are hereditary. 
Gugge’s chela and pujéra are Chamérs, and their Offices are also hereditary, 
The Mundlikh of Garh goes on tour for eight days after the Janam Ashtami 
in Bhédon. He of Palewar goes on tour for three days after, and Gugga’s 
chain and umbrella (chhatar) are paraded through the villages for the eight 
days after the Janam Ashtami., 


The Ndg and Devi cults are the oldest in the hills and may be 
regarded as, in part at least, of aboriginal origin. They are every 
where predominant among the villagers and havo a much stronger 
hold on their minds than the later symbols of Hinduism. In times 
of sickness in their families or disease among their cattle and flocks, 
it is to the village shrines they resort in. the hope of obtaining 
relief. ‘These hill godlings are legion, almost every village has its 
own special deities, and the priests are more frequently Rajputs and 
Rathis than Brahmans; they may even be of low caste. Sacrifice 
of animals is a universal religious rite, and many traditions are 
still current pointing to the fact of human Sacrifice having been 
prevalent in former times. 

The Nag shrines are very numeron and there are. oni *n 
but the feast are Gd oiaon, The image th these ane ee 
stone in human form, with the figure of a snake entwined around it anal 
a serpent canopy over head. The shrine also contains firures of snakes in 
stone and iron, with a tirsul or trident, a lamp, an incense holder, a or 
weapon like a sword, and finally the iron chain ‘ he] 


chela scourges himself. This is said to be an sae con i a 


of water are believed to be 
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andér the ‘control of those snake godlings, and, in some paris of the hills, to CHAP. E, @. 


snoh a degreo are aprings and walls associated with snake imilueuce in the. 
minds of tha people that Nag is the namo in common use for a spring of 


Population... 


cool snd refreshing water, A spring will usually be found in proximity Nésand Dorf 


to » Nag temple. Many of the Naga godlings are believed to huve cal 


he power to grant rain, and in times of drought they are diligently pro- 
nitinted, Jdgrds or vigila are held in connection with the temples, mocense js 
burnt and sheep and goats ure offered in sacrifice, The pyjara guts the 
head and the chela the at , while the low caste musivinns are given the 
entrails, and cooked food, The rest of the animal is taken away ond 
consnmed by the offerer, and hia family or friends. apn offered is equally 
divided between tha pairs ond chela, ulao dry grain. If people balonging 
to a low caste offer cooked food, which is not often done, it is given back 
to them after being presented tothe Nag. A jigré or vigil is always held 
atthe time ofa mela, which as arule takes place cuce a year at each 


_ The Deyis are female deities, and are believed to hayo power to 
inflict and remove disease in man and beast, Thoy are not associated 
with springs like the Nags. It is common to find a Nig anda 
Devi temple side by side, and similar attributes are ascribed to 


both. Some of them, like the Nigs, have the power to grant rain. 


ca. 


‘he worship is similar to that at Nig temples and the offerings 


are disposed of in the sime manner. 

The image is usunlly of stone in human form, but smoke figures are 
not asa role present. ‘Cho temple furnishings mre similar to those of Nig 
temples. In front of the Devi temples may usnally be seen the figure of 
a tiger in atone: this isthe edian or vehicle of the goddess, The moat 
famous Davi templos are the following:—Lakshana Devi at Brahmour; 
Shakti Devi at Chhatréri; Chimunda Devi ot Chambé and Davi Kothi; 
Mindbal Dovi in Pingi; and Mirkula Devi in Lébal. 

The opinion has recently been advanced by Brigade Surgeon 
Oldham that the Niga and Devi cults had their origin in a form of 
hero and ancestor worship; and that the so-called snake gous and 
Dervis are the deified rulers of the people whose racial emblem was 
the hooded snake. Dr. Oldham brings forward a large amount of 
evidence of a varied and interesting character, in support of his 
View. 

That many of the godlings of the hills are really deified an- 
cestors ang heroevof ancient time, seems hardly open to doubt. 
The Birs, Raja Mundlikh and other deities are believed by the 
people the Neel 






res to be of this, character.” 
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destructive power of the water is propitiated. That this water-worship 
became so prevalent among the agricultural lp Serede of India cannot 
be a matter of surprise. It goes back undou tedly toa very remote age 
as appears from its frequent mention in ancient literature. That now-a- 
days it is chiefly found in the hills, is an instance of an ancient cult having 
been preserved in the highlands, which in the plains has been swept away 
by more advanced forms of religion. But in ancient times it was certainly 
not restricted to the hills. We thus understand why Buddhist authors 
and sculptors were equally anxious to represent the Nags kings as conyerts 
and worshippers of the Buddha. It shows that in the early days of 
Buddhism the Ndigas themselves had numerons devotees all over India,” 


The Nég and Devi temples are all erected on much the same 
plan, and are usually situated ina clump of cedar trees near a 
village. Such trees around a temple may not be cut down and are 
regarded as the property of the deity residing in their midst. 
Sometimes a temple may be erected within the interior of a forest or. 
in some mountain ravine, standing quite alone. 

The usual pattern is a square resting on a raised platform of stone, 
The building itself may be entire] y of wood, or of the wood and stone style” 
of architecture so common in the hills, It generally consists of a central 
cella:‘with an open verandah around it anda small door in front, The 
whole is covered in with a pentroof of wood which either slopes on two 
sides from a central ridge, or on four sides from a surmounting cap or ball. 
This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or wood and stone 
pillars, one at each corner of the platform, with intermediate supports if 
necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in, with only a door- 
way Opposite the door of the cella. The cella remains the same from ag 
to age, and is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but the roof is fre- 
quently renewed as a mark -of respect to the deity within. This, however, 
is not now done as often as was the custom in former times, and in many 
cases repairs are carried out only when absolutely necessary. The wood 
work of the verandah is covered in parts with carvings ofa grotesque 
character, while hanging around are the horns of animals which have been 
offered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the doorway, and sometimes 
a pole in front, called dhuj.) The image is inside the cella. The temples 
have probably remained much the same in shape and structure since the 
earliest times. Occasionally they consist of a small cella only of the 
simplest kind, with no verandah—often too the image may be seen resting 
in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its character except 
the red paint, and oily appearance from the ghi with which it is besmeared, 

The rites of worship are similar at both Nag and Devi temples. 
Bloody sacrifice holds the foremost place, On ordinary occasions incense is 
burned, and circumambulation of the cella within the verandah is*perform- 


pargana 
ge less play 
a pwara or priest, who 
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aman standing near. The drams are besten forionsly—soon he bogins to 
quiver and tremble, and this trembling inereases till the entire body shares 
in the incessant motion, this being the recognized sign of the god having 
entered into him, Continuing to work himself into o frenzy he springs ta 
his feot and dances madly, scourging himeclf ull the tima with the zangal or 
the tirsul which he holds in his hand, somatimes with such severity as to 
draw blood. The harsh and discordant music gets louder and wilder, and 
others join in the dance, forming a circle with the chela in their midat. A 
font is then brought forward and presented to the god—and water is 
rowo upon it and pot into its aar-to make it trembl ia being the sign 
that the victim hag bean accepted, Forthwith the head is struck off and 
prevented to the god, nnd in somo cases the chala- drinks the warm blood as it 
ows from the quivering carcass, The dancing proceeds more wildly than 
ever till at last the chela calls ont that the god coma—all are then silent 
anil srvoneons are asked by the people and 








monthpicce of the god. Having done his part the chela sinka on tho 
ground exhausted, and ia bronght round by fanning and sprinkling water 
on his face and chest, ‘The people then disperse to their homes, 


The templea may be visited in times of dronght and famine, or pestilence 
in man or beast, also by individnals on account of any special circum 
atunoes snoh ag sickness or for any family or personal reason. ‘These are 
called jafra, and on the way to the temple round marks are made with rico. 
Water on the stones by the way side, probably to indicate that the pilgrim- 
age has been performed, Only bneclat Niga hava the reputation of bint 3 
able to give rain, and in time of drought those shrines are much frequented, 
the same procedure bein adopted as that already described, Sheep and 
goats are frovly offered at such times. If rain falla too abundantly the 
Nag ahrine is again rosorted to with offerings, to constrain the god to 
stay his hand, 

There are many traditions current in the hills which point to human 
sacrifices having heen froquent at Nig and Devi temples in former times, 
Io Péngi and thas parta of the Chandra-Bhiga Valley a singular custom 
obtains in eonnection with Nig worship, Fora fixed time every year in 
the month of S4wan, and sometimes for tho whole of that month, all tho 
milk of tha Village is devoted to tho local Nig andia then said to he 
suchcha, "Che villagers do not use it themselves, that is, they do not drink 
it, and they are very unwilling to supply milk to travellers during the 
period, ‘The milk is churned as usual, and ghi ia made from it, the butter- 
milk being stored nnd used up at fensts held on certain days during the 
month. Every few days an stead of milk and sweet bread is made to 
the Nag, some of the milk being sprinkled over it. It is also smeared with 
ght, A final feost ia hold at the end of the month, In Pangi only 15 day 
aré observed, and this only in the lower part of the valley. 

Generally speaking, the foundation of the Nég and Devi 
temples is ascribed to the era of Raja Mushi Varma, A.D. 820—40, 
but most of them probably are of much older date. Three temples, 
two of Mahal Nig, and one of Jamun Nig at Bani, aro said to 
have been built in the timo of Riuind Beddha ", 


Further the pujdrae and chelas are most commonly Réthie by caste 
but, ins good many cases, only tho pujdrais a Réthi, the chela being a 
Hali, as in the temples of KaiG Nig ond Manovar Nég at Bhirtram, 
Mahal Nég at Bathila, Nandyisar Nig at Poddhrdé, Tarewan Ndg at 
Lunkh, Him Nég at Bharéwin, Mahal Ndg at Bairi and Bairo, Mathal Nag 


(1) A famous Rand of the olden tims who lived in Barhota pargana—date unkuown, 
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CHAY 1,0; w! Gulera, Nandala Nég at Sirho, Soéna Nég 
popaictig, Nabi-Hhuls, Pasha Nag at Bingeld Band and Ue 
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at rk » Khul Nég at 

In some casos the pujdrais a Hah, é.g., ab the temples of Bhudhu 
Nig at Lamhota, Parbhut Nig at Andwés, Sri Nég Stulji at Sndlaj, 
Thainang Nég et Gong Ras; Kalan Nog at Kholandar, AtSri Potir Nép’s 
temple at Bhinnn the pujira aod chéla are both Kolis; ap Kalan Nags 
teriple at Chilli they are both Ehachhra Guddis: at Handol Nég's tomple 
ut Chandrolu both are Battan Gaddis: at Sagta Niig's st Bani Ssgwari 
both are Sapshi Gaddis, . 

Brahmans aro incumbants of the following templesi— Mahal Nig's at 
Bani (Brahmans of the Paddha gut, with Hah chelas) haipang Ng’a at 
Dirog and Mahr Nig’s at ese rile (of tho Kalian got also chelas) ; Mohn 
Nag’s at Jamohir (of the Kaliin got with Hah cholas) : at Thainang Nag’s 
temple at Kharont (of the Ratan Pél got with Rathi cholas): at Thain 

Nag’s temple nt Balinots (of the Kelidn got, also chalas): at Ham Nég'a 
Tulhiina (ofthe Kiiseab gen, nlso chulay) . Ae Nég Belodar's and Mahal ‘ip’s 
at Jangnl Bam fof the Kalidn got, also olvlas) +: abt Sindhu Nig’ at Sundhér 
(Gaur Brahmans, also chelas) + at Bajog Nag’s ot Sirha (C aur Brahmans, 
alao chelax) > ut Balodar’s oat Baldroni the *# ydra ia a Kondo Brahman ; 
ot Maha! Niég’s at Talei he i¢ a Tharata Brahman: at Karangar Nig’s 
in Sanaur be ia a Lecha Brahman, with» Rathi cholaw : at Sudbon N dig’s in 
Suna Kalvin, also with » Rathi chela : at Sar Nags in Sareara he is a 
Kissab: st Jamun Nég’s at Bari Jamuhir he is a Kalidn with a Rathi 
clula : and at Rah Nig'a temple in Rah he is o Kaisaab with a Hali + heli : 

In Pingi Brahman pujdrde officiate at the shrines of Mindbal Devi ab 
Mindhal; Kanin Négat Re; and Markula Devi at Tindi and Udaipur : 
Rénds aro the pujdrde ab Kilér and Séthi ; and Réthis with Héli chelas at-all 
the other ehrines. 


The following are some of the legends associate 
Niga and Dovis, in different parts of the State :— 

Bésak Nég was brought from Bhadrawéh 100 years ago, beoanse 
disease was prevalent among the cattle of the State, Bison Nés and 
Nagni wore also brought from Bhadrawéh on @ similar occasion, and Digghu 
Nig from Panga. —— 

Indrn Nay derives his name from Indra. ‘Tradition says that o Réné 
from Buket came to Kanyaire in Kéngra, thence to Kordsi, and the STA 
clulay beat themselves, which the 


from British-Lahnl, Fifteen or sixteen generations ago -oatti clang, came 

























prevalent ut Kugti, and the people of that village vowed to hold igen. ree 
“ab teal. 7 ets . — 


ited. ‘Tradition says that Kelang, in the form of a sei ent. rads Gr 
present temple. Remaining there for three grnerations, he went to Darin 
at the source of a-stream, 4 cold place difficult of access; so the peopl 


petitoned his ehela to remove lower down, and the Ndg. throggh hia 
told them to cast-n bhdn&") from that pince, and to | ‘ld a ng hia 
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» Eke spot where it stopped. By digging the foundations, thoy found a threo-. CHAP. I, ¢. 
headed image of lib oar on removing it a stroam pruahed rit This was —" 
rstoiged generations ago, This image is in the Padamdsaan, 1) attitude Raja = °F ulatidn. 

Sri Singh presented a second image of eight metals (ashtdhutt), which stendg _ lerganda. 

upnght, holding a lathi or pole in ita right hand. Its head ia covered with 

_ figares of serpents, and it wears a necklace of chakias with a yaneo and foragi 

or waistbelt and pazad (loin olcth), all of serpents, This temple is olosed 
Aa hig Ist to Baisnkh Ist. At other times worship is performed ovary 
Sunday, but only sheep and gonts aro accepted as offerings, 


_ Brahmani Devi's history is this, A Brahmani had a- son, Who had na 
_. pet chakor (partridge), which was killed by » peseant, ‘The boy died of 
griaf, and his mother harding wali, borning herself with her son and. the 
“partridge, and began to afflict the people, so they built her = temple, 
Devi Chémunda of Gawari reveoled burself in a dream tn Raja Sri 
Singh, and onlered him to remove hor from Prithvijor to this place, The 
temple at Sri was built by Réjé Uggar Singh who vowed to make it, if it 
ceased raining, it having rained incessantly when he had gono to bathe at 
Mani Mahesh. 
_ Devi Chhatrshari or Adshakti, “ original power ” bas a curious legend, 
A land-owner snspected his cowherd of milking his cow in the forest, so he 
kept Watch and found that the cow gave her milk at a spot onder a tree. 
The goddess then appeard to himina dream, anil begged him to bring 
her to light. Searoling at the spot the man found stone pindi or imngo, 
which he was taking to his home, when it stopped ot a cerlain. spot, and 
there its temple was built. Raji Bala Bhadra (A.D. 1589—164)) granted 
it 36 laArie of land whence the devi was called Chhatrihari, 

The legend of Det Nag at Kilaris that he was originally located in 
‘Léhal, and human victims wer offered to him. Tho lot had fallen on: the 
only remaining son of a poor widow, and she was bewailing her misfortune 
when a Gaddi passed by and, area the tale of woe, offered to take her son’s 
place, He, however, stipulated that the Nag should be allowed to devour him, 

snd on hia presenting several parte of his body in succession without any result 
he got angry and throw the N4&g into the Chandrabhigd. It got ont of the 
river at Kilér and bemg fonnd 2 a cowherd was carried op to the site of 


the present temple, when it fell from his back with the face on the ground, 
A abrine was slang and the image set up with its faco looking inwards : 
and» clump of cedar trees at once grew up oround the shrine, 





(1) Sitting ercas-logged in tho nititude of devotion, lilee. represontations of i 





, uddba, 
| ‘temple waa erected in the reign of kaj4 Mera Varma, (A. 0. 690—7p9): 
seep caste katived sbab SR tus) Cope nie eens oie at thas 5 aie. 700) 
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The Muhammadans in the State are mostly Sunnis and 
are found only in the Chamba and Churéh wizdrats. Most of 
those in the capital are Kashmiris. They are by no means 
strict in the observance of the rites of their religion, and 
many Hindu cussoms and superstitions are common among them. 
The worship of Pirs is'a lea ing feature of their religious life, 
and there are two zidrats in the vicinity of the town; that of Shih 
Madér on the hill behind Chamba; and of Shth Jamal at Réipur. 
The former is ancient and probably identical with the Mian Bibf 
cult of which a full account will be found in the Gazetteer of the 
Hoshyfrpur District. Shih Jamél is said to have come to Chamba 
in the reign of R&jé Charat Singh, A. D, 1808—44, and is believed 
to have checked the ravages of cattle disease, then raging in the 
State, by giving his own life. The Muhammadans also venerate 
Lakhdata, whose shrine is at Jalikhri, near the town. 


These shrines are visited by Hindus as well as Muhammadans, 
and money and other offerings are presented which are the 
perquisite of the Mujéwar. Among Muhammadans it is customary 
to visit these shrines on the occasion of the jattu, or cutting of 
the first hair in children. The only mosque in the State is in the 
town of Chamba, 


Benevolent and malevolent spirits are regarded as spiritual 
and invisible beings unless when for some special reason they 
assume bodily form, They have no shrines or visible symbols, but 
to each group a special locality or habitat ig assigned by popular 
superstition, where they may be propitiated. ‘The customary rites 
are much the same as at N ag and Devi temples. Some o them, 
é.g., the Birs, are believed to be the disembodied spirits of ancient 
heroes and champions, who have the power to resume bodily form 


propitiated to avert calamity. The following are some of them :-— 

Kheir-pal is the god of the soi |, and is propitiated to secure a 
bountiful harvest. This is done before beginning to plough, and especially 
before pitas up tew ground that has never been under cultivation, or 
that has long lain fallow. A sheep ora goat may be offered or incense is 
burnt. | 

Great importance is attached to this offering in breaking up new ground. 
A stone is set up in a corner of the field as the symbol of the god of the soil, 
and on it the sheep or goat is sacrificed after havin g been taken all round 
the field. The head is buried in the ground, the rest of the sacrifice being 
taken home and consumed by the family, Until this sacrifice is made the 


similar custom is observed before beginning to reap the harvest, A sheep 

or ap may be offered, but this is not done every year in the case of ahd 

under cultivation, either at seed time or harvest. Usually the offering ~ 
consists of sweet bread and incense along with the first fruits of the 
crop. Before beginning to build a house it js considered imperative to 
propitiate the earth-god with a sacrifice, Sometimes the offering is made 
after the house is finished, and the blood of the slain animal is then 
sprinkled on the door frames, Traditions are stil] cerrent which leaye 
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no donbé of the fact of human sacrifice having been common in former CHAP. I, ¢. 
times in building a fort or palace. The victim was buried beneath the Population. 
foundations to ensure the stability of the walls, 
The tutelary gods presiding over each clan and family are also pe ges 
reverenced. Thus in the case of the Gaddis the clan-god is Shiva, and for ® 
this reason Gadderan is often called Shiybhumi or Shiva’s land. Raghu- 
bir is the clan-god of the Rajputs), The tutelary goddess of the family is 
called kulaj, thus the family goddess of the Chamba Réjés is Champavati, 
whose legend will be found at page 74 of the History. Ancestor worship 
is exceedingly common throughout the State, and is found in special forms 
analogous to those of the aboriginal races, In autar-worship, or the propi- 
tiation of the ghost of a man who has died sonless, there is a survival of 
the ancient belief in the harmful influence of the ghosts of the dead. 
Other forms of ancester-worship will be hereafter referred to, bearing a 
close similarity to those of the aboriginal races, 


The spirits of the mountain are all dread realities to the hillman» Mountain 
In his disordered fancy every peak and pass is the abode of demons called *Pii* 
Rékshasa or Rikas, who control the winds and the storms, When the 
tempest rages on the mountain summit he believes the Rdkas are contending 

with one another, the falling rock and the avalanche are the Weapons of 

their wrath. In ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from all 

noise till they reach the top, lest they should inadvertently offend the 

spirit of the mountain, and bring destruction on themselves: and no Gaddi 

would think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
secure fair weather, and a Safe passage for his flocks. A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 

every pass and represents the pass-deity. 


Many of the forest trees are believed to be the abode of evil spirits, _ Forest 
The Banbirs—deified heroes or champions of the olden times—are said tolive ** 
in the pomegranate, lime, tun, fig, kainth, simbal and walnut trees. They 

also frequent precipices, waterfalls and cross-roads, anc are propitiated on 
Special occasions at these various spots, They are credited with the power 

to cause sickness especially in women ; and some of them, as for example _/“ 
Kéla Bir and Narsingh, are said to have amorons_pro ivities aird-te visi 

Wwowen in-the—rheence—at—+hes nsbamids. If the husbanc returns while 

the Bir isin humana form he is sure to die. unless a sacrifice is offered. 

Kehlu Bir lives on the mountain slopes and when unappeased rolls land- 

slips down into the valley. The Bandsats are female spirits living in forests 

and on high mountain slopes, and are regarded as the guardians of cattle, For 

this reason they are propitiated when the village cattle are sent in sammer 

to the grazing grounds. The Bandasats also preside over quarries and rock 
cuttings and must be conciliated before operatiols are commenced, A 

goat must be slaughtered over the lime kiln before it is lit; and an offering 

is made to the Bandsat before trees can be felled in the forest, The sports- 
man is admonished to appease the local devata with a goat if he wants to 

secure good sport, otherwise failure awaits him ; and the grain cannot be 

ground at the grat (water-mill) without the consent of the Bandsat. 


In the same manner every river and stream is the habitat of a water Water spirits, 
spirit called Bir batal who also bears the Muhammadan name of Khwaja 
Rizr! The ancient name was Varuna, but how the change of name came 
about no one can say. The Minjardn ka mela, held year y in Chamba, is 





, ’ 1 : + ik = a = = 
{l) Raghubir is the name by which Rama, the deified hero of the Ram4yana, ig wor- 
shipped. i . : 
(2) Vide Punjab Ethnography, 1881 paragraph 217, 
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CHAP. 1, , probably 's survival of the aboriginal worship of the river-god.™ A bridge 
a ane oe o4 likely to be nia tabla, nna a sacrifice hus heen offered— 
find the opening of a kuhl or water-course requires the same kind of 
Water apirite, offering, | 
The Jaljogans inhabit wella, springs and streams, and are believed to 
have the power to cagt a spell oyer women and children, causing sickness 
and death. , 
Ghoate and Tn addition tu these, many other ghosts and hobgoblins, chiefly male- 
hobgoblins, = volant, ara believed to have their dwelling in the hills. Chungu is a male ‘ 
spirit under the control of a eorcerer, whose messenger he is. He drinks 
the milk of cows and also carries it, with ghi, ote., to his master. Bahro ia 
x mule apiritof an ugly form who causes disense and must be a sd. 
Gunga ia the protector of the cattle within the village cattle shod, just as 
Bandaat is on the mountain grazing-grounds. Tha products of the cow 
ara believed to be under the control of a special podling called Jakh, and 
every cow has ita own Jalh, whose name is asked at the time of purchase, 
with a view to his requirements being proparly met. Ln a 
But the list is endless, for there is hardly anything the hillmsn 
does or attempts to do which is not nnder the control of ons or 
other of the prosiding gonii of the mountains, without whose 
good will and favour all his efforts will he attended with failure ; 
while the neglect of the customary offering may bring disaster 
on himself and his family. When sickness or calamity is believed — 
to have been caused by ony of these malevolent spirits the sick 
person, or some one for him, goes to the local chela who tells them — 
which spirit ought to be appeased, and acts as the medium of cure, 
This ho professes to do with the help of the godling whose chela 
he happens to be. All such diseases are called opari, that is, from 
supernatural influences—as distinct from those that are sarirf, or 
connected with the body. 


Treewornbip, _ Lree-worship™ is by no means distinctive in the State: indeed 
| it is doubtful if any trea but the pipal is really worshipped. As 
this tree does not grow much over 3,000 feet its worship is preva. 

lent only in tho lower and outer valleys. The Nig and Devy{ 
temples are frequently found in cedar groves, and then the (Cédrus 
ated is regarded as sacred, and may not be cut ddwn, The 

tree itself, however, isnot worshipped, norisit looked upon as 

sacred unless when in proximity tom temple. The same is true 
of other tresa which are believed to be the abode of maleyolant 
spirits, such as the fainth, fig, pomegranate, etc, The tree ia not 
worshipped, only the spirit residing in it. Even the shadow of 

these trees is injurious, sy 

tehoralt. Sorcery and witchoraft are also very commonly believed in. 
Ns though ee the same extent as in Seep ae tial vain’ 
credited with the power to produce these diseases in others; 
(a) Even th tho ae (ot the pla itis probabl sot ah teed Gna ta 
the devtos in the roots, and the Rishis bu the bracobiea and leaves, SS 
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either directly by their own incantations, or indirecly through CHAP I, ¢- 


the agency of one or other of the malevolent spirits which 
they bring under their control. Disease among cattle is also 
ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of wild animals, 
such as leopards. Formerly when Suspicion of witcheraft was 
aroused the relatives of the affected person went to Court or to the 
Raja and made a complaint. An order was then issued to a chela 
who had tlie reputation of being able to detect the witch in fault. 
Taking with him a gérri (player on a one-stringed instrument) and 
a dot (drummer) he proceeded to the place. A ghara full of water 
was first set on some grain spread on the ground and on this was 
placed a lighted lamp. Ropes were also made ready and laid beside 
the kumbh, as the ghara was called. While the musicians played, 
the chela worked himself into a state of aiflatus, and addressing 
the people standing around he asked if they desired the witch tobe 
caught, warning them that it might bea near relative of their 
own. They replied in the affirmative. This went on for three 
days. On the third day, standing beside the kumbh, the chela called 
out the name of the witch and ordered the attendants to go and 
seize her, and picking up the ropes they at once ran off to execute 
his orders and she was seized and bound. In olden times witches 
were subjected to cruel treatment to extort a confession of guilt. 
One of the methods. was the same as that customary in some 
countries of Europe in former times. The witch was dipped in 
a pool of water, the belief being that if guilty, she would rise to 
the surface, and would sink if innocent, Guilt having been proved, 
the accused was banished to a distance, and sometimes her nose 
was cut off. For his services the chela received a fee of Rs. 12, 
part of which went to the State. Ohelas are also believed to have 
the power to exorcise evil spirits by making the person afflicted 
inhale the smoke of certain herbs. ‘ 

Though the belief in witchcraft sti] survives, the detection 
of witches and all the cruel practices associated with it are now 
illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 


The following are some of the superstitions current among 
the people. 

When a child is born, a Brahman is consulted to ascertain its 
good or bad fortune, and if he saysit has been bornin a gandh mul 
or ‘unlucky origin’ the child is sometimes given away by its parents, 
under the idea that its presence will bring calamity upon them, If 
a child’s upper front teeth appear first, it is a bad omen, and to avert 
the malign influence, the mother's parents must present something, e.g., 
a silver tooth, to the child. When starting ona journey ifa Brahman 
or Dumna is met, or any one bearing an empty ghara or kiléa, the omen 
is unfavourable, and the traveller turns back, If a child is met or a person 
bearing a full ghara the omen is favourable, For a journey or any work 
of importance a Brahman is consulted to ascertain the sdé or lacky 
moment, and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the time 
fixed, his walking-stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalent to his departure. 


Population. 
Witchorafe. 


Superstitions 


Good and 
bad fortune, 


Unlocky 
months, days 
and names, 


Evil spirits 
and the evil 
eye, 
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The months of Chet, Pao and M4gh are regarded as unlucky, and are 
called kale mahkine or black months. The people like to hear the name 
of Chet first from the lips of Dumnas; and the name of Mégh is best ~ 
heard from a class of Brahmans called Basba4re, who come during that 
month from the plains to sing and beg. 


An infant should not be taken outside for the first time in these 
months, this being unlucky, If acow hasa calf in Bhddon, both it and 
the calf must be given away to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday are unlucky days for celebrating a marriage; if a marriage takes 
place on Sunday, the couple will not agree with one another; if on 
Tuesday, the husband will soon die; ifon Saturday, there will be much 
sickness in the family. 

A woman must not wash her head ona Friday, or her brother will 
become sick. This is called gil lagdi. Cowdung should not be offered 
to any one on a Friday, or the cow will become sick and its milk will dry 
up. On Wednesdays and birthdays nothing should be given away unless 
in the form of ddn, otherwise good luck will cease. A journey should 
not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday ; but Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday are lucky days for such a purpose, especially Wednesday. 
Sunday is good for entering on anything requiring haste. 


Saturn being a planet of bad omen, no oil should be put on the head 
on Saturday. On that day alittle oil—enough to see one’s face in—is 
put into the palm of the hand and then given to a Brahman. Some 
diseases are believed to be due to the malign influence of the planet Saturn, 
and to remove them kicheri (a mixture of dal and rice with spices) is 
cooked and passed round the sick person’s head and then given away ; the 
te being that the disease is thus transferred to the person who eats the 

eri. 

Again, a woman should not wash her head on a Saturday, or her hus- 
band will become sick, here are five days in each month, called panjak, 
Which are unlucky, and on them no work should be done, If work is in 
progress a holiday should be given, and no new work should be commenced 
on any of these days, or it will be attended with loss. If any one dies on 
one of the days of panjak cloth dolls, corresponding in number to the days 
still remaining, are made up and laid alongside the corpse and burnt with 
it, otherwise more members of the family will die. This custom is called 
panjak shanti, If a buffalo calves on a Wednesday itis unlucky, and the 
calf must be given away. Achild bornon a Tuesday will be attended 
with misfortune in the marriage state in after-life, There is also a special 
day in each year, called gurbar, usually a birthday, on which no work 
must be done ; the special day is indicated by a Pandit, 


In Chamba the names of certain places are regsrded_as unlucky, and 
must not be mentioned in the morning. These are Norpur, Basohli and 
Jammu. This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the frequent 
wars with these States in olden times. If it is necessary to refer to Narpur 
the phrase “sapparwdla shahr” or ‘the rocky town’ is used; while Basobli 


and Jammu are spoken of as the “ pdérlq mulk,” that is ‘th ntrvy ae 
the Ravi,’ P € country across 


The belief in evil spirits exerts a powerful influence on the imagination 
of the people. Evil spirits and fairies are believed to havea special liking for 
fair complexioned children, and a black mark is put on the child’s forehead 


to keep them away, and also to protect from the ower of theevil eye. The 
underlying idea seems to be that these ovations. influences affect beauty 


more readily than ugliness; charms are also in general use to keep way 
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biiuts or evil spirits: and the evil eye. These are made of leopards’ and CHAP.L C, 


bears’ claws, and the tecth of pigs; under the belief that as they belong 
to fierce animals they have the power to frighten away anything barmful, 
A cowrie, a shellor the bone of a crab is also regarded aa having the 


Evil spirite 
evil 


sane virtue. For the same reason brass anklots, called rehdru, are put on oe the 


children, A person dying sonless is believed to become a bhut or autar= 
dputra (sonleas), su becomes a trouble to some of his living relstivas, 
unlesa duly appeased. For this purpose a jantra is worn by adults, con- 
sisting of a small case of silver or copper containing a scroll supplied by 
io Brahman, An aufar necklet made PE silver with a human figure cat on 
it i# also commonly worn, Another form ia the afd, of silver or copper 
and shaped like an hour-glass, An autar must also be propitiated with 
the snerifice of a Boel and the dead person's clothes are worn for a time 
by x member of the family—a soapnut kernel is also worn hanging from a 
string round the neck. Iron abont the person is believed to afford protection 
from evil spirits. Jf outside hor house a woman should be careful not to 
bathe quite naked,as she is more liahle to come under the shadow of an 
evil spirit, A child, whose jatéw or first hair has not been cut, must not he 
tukén to a mela, a6 the fairies who frequent such places may exert an evil 
inflagnee, A piece cf common thread netting hung above the doorway 
ia believed to keep ont evil spirits, during labour and in times of sickness, 


Good and bad omens are much regarded. If achakor (partridge) cacklos 
on the roof of « house, it forebodes the death of a member of the family, An 
ov! settling on the roof, or on a tree close by, portends calamity or misfor- 
tone, Achitorkitein similar circumstances is also a bird of evil omen. 
There are aleo bad omens in connection with cattle. If a cow lies down 
while being milked, or blood comes from the teata, the omen is bad and the 
animal must be sentaway. A poisonona snake entering a honas portends 
good, and the Nig is regarded a specially auspicious, If killed in the house 
a snake must be removed by the window and not by the door, ors momber 
ofthe family will die, Ifa cock crows in the evening it is killed at once, 
leat if Should crow thrice, portending the death of a member of the family, 
Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse's forehead, ealled fara, 
ia unlucky for the purchaser of the animal. Hair growing the wrong 
way on the neck of a horse, called putha bil, ia a bad omen, also a tuft of 
hair anywhere onthe animal. White hair near the hoofs, and also on 
the forehead, called panjkalydnéi is considered suspicions. 

At the maize harvest four or five cobs on one stalic aro regarded an 
a bad omen, Ifa enake crawls past a leap of grain, the grain must bo 
given awny. An injury to any one at the burning ghat is ominous, 


and an offering must be made to avert calamity. An adult sneezing ot the 


commencement of any work or when starting on a journey is ominous, 
but good in the case ofa young girl, The sight of a centipede means 
that soms one is speaking evil of the person who secs it. A sudden 
tramor of one ah of the body points to impending disease, and the side 
is touched with a shoe to counteract this evil satieenbe Itching of the 
am of the right hand indicates coming wealth; and of the sole of the 
oot that a journey ia near. Ringing in the right ear means pleasant news 
in prospect, and bad news if the ringing is in the left, If hiccup is slight 
some relative is thinking of you: if troublesome, aome one is applying 
abusive epithets to you. If the eyelid quivers grief ia near, A spider 
on the body means good clothing or a fridad in prospect, 
If a person dreams in the early morning the dream will come true. If 
ina dream a dead relative appeara and mentions a date on which the person 
dreaming will die, some measures are taken to defeat this evil inflaance, 


Good and bad 
Hines, 


Dreams, 
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CHAP. ¥,.C. A chela is called on the date mentioned, who opera Coa he ane the friends 

' Population: {TY 2 Many ways to divert the man’s attention till the critical time 18 pas 
Spee The omen 4 inauspicious if in a dream copper or iron is given H 6 
Dreams. person dreamivg. A dog coming towards the person to bite him is also 
5 ominous, and is called grak. An elephent in a dream meatus that Ganesh 
: ‘lis-angry and must be appeased. If a little child appears saying pleasant 
things’ Kali is benignant, but if something unpleasant is said, Kali needs to 
be appeased. Jf a boy appears, Mahadev is signified. A snake coming 
towards the dreamer to bite him is a bad omen. If some one is seen to 
leave the house the person dreaming will die, but if a living relative is seen 
dying he or she will recover, Crossing a stream in a dream points to some 

coming difficulty, 


Sickness and In sickness a sacrifice is often made for the sick person, in the belief 
Eosst that a life being given the life of the sick man will be preserved. When 
any one dies nails are driven into the ground near the corpse and its hands 
and f2et are tied to them with a cord, in the belief that this prevents the 
body from lengthening and becoming a bhut or evil spirit. Sometimes a 
thorn is put at the place of cremation to prevent the spirit of the deceas- 
ed from returning. and troubling the living. The people believe that the 
spirit does return to its abode on the 10th or 18th day after death, and 
any unusual noise is taken as indicating its presence. Ifa child dies the 
_ mother is made to bathe over its grave, by having water poured over her 
through a sieve and this procedure is believed to secure offspring. The 
water used must be from a well or stream the namo of which is of the 
masculine gender, | 


If a woman’s children die after birth she is made to beg atta or flour 
from seven different houses, When the next child is born this atta ig 
baked into a large cake, pat on the tava (gridiron), and cooked. A line is - 
then cut with a knife all round and the central piece is lifted away ehh 


seven times to ensure its living. Sometimes for the same reason a newly 
born child is passed seven times through the chula or fireplace. Another 


the bark of seven trees, and water from seven springs, of which the names 
are all of the masculine gender. Boil the bark in the water, and after dark 
let the liquid be poured over the woman at @ cross-road. She then 


thrice creeps through-a hole in a stone, artificially made and just large 
enough to admit of the passage of an adnlt, and then bathes, leavin 

one garment at the spot. This is believed to free her from the evil 
influence. Sunday morning is the proper time for doing this and Bbddon 
and Magh ‘are the best months, At Hubér the bathing is done beside 
a Muhammadan nau gaz (nine yards long} grave, 


2 Anoeator- _Ancestor-worship is very common in the hills, the leading idea 
* seeming to be that the dead acquire pun or merit from the pions 


—_—— 
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act of the living, and are thereby enabled to rejoin their ancestors, CHAP! 1, °C. 

The most common form which this worship takes is the erection of Population: 

a stone or a wooden board, called pitr, in a small hut beside a Spring, 

on which is cuta rough effigy of the deceased, This is accom- worakboie 

panied by certain religious rites and a feast to the friends. Some- ° 

times the board has a hole in it with a spout for the water and is 

then set upin the course of a stream. Other forms are the erection 

of a seat by the wayside for travellers to rest on, which may be of 

wood or stone; or a wooden enclosure in the village for the village 

sages, bearing in each case a roughly cut effigy of the deceased. 

One of the most common forms, especially in the Chandrabhiga 

Valley, is the erection of a monolith slab, called dhajt, in some spot 

near a village, with a rough figure of the deceased cnt on it anda 

circular stone fixed on the top. Many of these stones may often 

be seen near a village, and correspond to the grave-stones in 

our cemeteries Similar stone monumeats seem to have been © 
Common among the aborigines, and are still found al] through the 

- Himilaya and also in Southern India. ‘These memorial slabs are 

sometimes neatly carved, but as a rule they are very crude and 

rough, Their erection is accompanied by religious rites and 

feasting on a great scale, involving much expense, and these rites 

are repeated from time to time. 

Another form which ancestor-worship often takes is to make 
a bridge overa stream in the name of a deceased person, or 
a road where there was none before; or to improve ani existing 
but dangerous road, often by cutting Steps in the rock. In each 
case the rough outline of a foot or of two feet js carved near the 
Spot to indicate that the work was a memorial act. 

But the most interesting and striking form’ which ancestor- 
worship assumed in these mountains in former times was the 
erection of a panihdr or cistern. In its simplest form this con- 
sisted of a slab with a rough figure of the deceased carved on it, 
wnd a hole in the lower part, with a spout, through which the 
water flowed. This was set on its edge at a Spring or in the line 
of a stream. Sometimes the slab was of large size and covered 
with artistic and beautifully executed carvings, either purely 
ornamental or representing scenes in Hindu mythology. These 
slabs may still be seen both inthe Révi and Chindb Valleys, 
occasionally in situ, but more frequently prostrate or half-buried 
in the ground. Some of them show long inscriptions in Sanskrit, 
usually containing the name of the person by whom the stone was 
erected, and other details of interest. For a full account of the 
principal inscriptions and the slabs on which they are engraved 
reference may be made to pages 52—55, and also to the Antiquities 
of Chamba, Vol. I. | | 


= 





(1) Vide Vedic India, p. 289, also Hooper's Himalayan Journals, Vol, ii, p, 276, and Thur- 
ston’s Ethnograpic Notes pp. 150—154, 

(2) Many of these inscribed slabs and other archaeologieal remains may be seen in the 
Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba, ; 200.22) $4 
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CHAP.TC¢ =, Though now lying disused and neglected many of these 
Population: Slabs originally formed a part of elaborately finished water foun- 
tains of which the finest specimens are to be seen in Péngi, and 
eon the Chenab Valley, as low down as Kashtwar. The smaller ones 
are called panihdr and the larger ones, nahwn. Many of them 
are remarkable for the great size of the stones and the massive 
appearance of the structure. They are found asa rule neara 
natural spring, ora stream from which a supply of water was | 
directed to maintain a continuous flow from the water spouts. 
The nahuns are usually square or oblong in shape, closed in at 
the sides and back, but open in front. The roof is formed of two 
massive stone beams, reaching from side to side in front and 
behind, and over these flat slabs are laid, diagonally overlapping 
one another. The larger slabs are as much as 20 feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet thick: in the smaller nahuns they range 
’ from six to twelve feet in length. The stone spouts are in the 
back wall and may be as many asten in number, The most 
massive nahwns are found in the Bhutna Nélé in Pédar but they 
have no inscriptions. The handling of such immense blocks of 
stone must have been a work of great difficulty. They had first 
to be quarried and dressed, and then dragged to the site of the 
fountain, which may have been some considerable distance away, 
and the drag-holes may still be seen in the ends of the stone. 
As many as 100 men were sometimes required for this purpose, 
and occasionally even the women had to be requisitioned. The 
erection of a panihdr or nahun was regarded as an important and 
auspicious occasion and was accompanied by certain religious rites ;~ 
all who assisted being entertained at the expense of the builder. 
In most cases, as appears from the inscriptions, they were the 
work of the Ranas or of wealthy zaminddrs. Some are still in a 
fair state of preservation, but most of them are now in ruins. 
Age of the The aborigines of the Western Hamilaya probably belonged 
a to both the Kolarian and Dravidian races, and their religion was 
a form of demonolatry and nature-worship from which have come 
many of the beliefs and practices prevalent in the hills at the 
present time."? The most essential feature of that religion was the 
worship of the earth in the form of both god and goddess as the 
giver and maintainer of life ; and the adoration of the snake as the 
earth god’s special emblem. The snake was also believed to have 
power over the wind and the rain.® They also worshipped the 
spirits and demons of the mountains, forests, rivers and springs 
and the tutelary gods presiding over the clan and the family, 
many of which were believed to live in trees near the village where 
sacrifices were offered to them. Ancestor-worship wag prevalent 
but this was not confined to the aborigines, being shared by thio 
Aryan races as well. Lastly there was the form in which, amon 
the Dravidians at least, this aboriginal worship Guleninktad. canker 
| ) Vedic India, pp. 290-8, ; 
() | ‘Serpent-worship, by G. Staniland Wake, p, 84, 
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sacrifico—offered to the earth god at seed time and harvest, or'when 
any special need arose. Snake charming and conjuring were also 
very Common among those ancient peoples. This is practically a 
summary of what has been described in the preceding pages as 
being still the predominant religion of the hills. Snake worship 
we may therefore regard as certainly of aboriginal origin, while 
the Devi cult may be partly Aryan. The spirits of the mountain, 
forest, river and spring with ancestor-worship and many other 
forms of the aboriginal faith are still potent influences among the 
hillmen. Along with them may be classed. Shivaism which, as 
Phallism associated with serpent-worship, was prevalent among 
almost all primitive peoples. It is found throughout the whole State, 
and some of the oldest temples belong to this cult, Vishnuism, 
on the other hand, though prevalent on the plains from an early 
period was not introduced into Chamba till the tenth century, and 
even at the present time? exercises little influence outside the 
capital. : 

On their settlement in the hills the Aryans freely intermarried 
with the aborigines, resulting in the complete fusion of the two 
races, and the amalgamation of the two faiths. What happened 
is thus described by Mr. Crooke :— 

“This conquest of the older by the new creed followed the general lines 
of Aryan colonisation. It was by the absorption, rather than by the 
annihilation, of the local deities that Brahmanism triumphed. We hear of 
none of the persecution, none of the iconoclasm which characterised the 
Musalman inroad. A fitting home was found in the Brahmanic pantheon 
for the popular village deities—the gods of fear and blood of the indigenous 
faith. Under these changed circumstances, and to meet the wants of the 
new Hindu people the Vedic theology was reconstructed. The vague 
nature deities of the older faith were gradually, and without any sudden 
dislocation of familiar traditions, modified into the supreme triad—Brahma, 
the Creator ; Vishnu, the Preserver ; Siva, the Destroyer and Reproducer. 
The first two were, in name at least, in the Vedas ; the last was assumed 
to represent Rudra, the Vedic storm-god. But the conception of Brahma 
was too abstract to suit the taste of converts reared in the traditions of a 
coarsely animistic faith. He has fallen out of popularregard . . . . . 
Vishnu by his successive incarnations has been made the vehicle for 
conciliating the tribal gods or totems of tribes now well within the pale of 
Hinduism. Siva as Mahadeva with his consort Kali, Devi or Durga, 
has swept ap and absorbed most of the demonolatry of the indigenous 
servile races,” | 

The Chamba Mission was founded in 1868 by the Rey. 
Wilham Ferguson, a minister of the Church of Scotland ; and was 
carried on by him as an independent Mission for ten years. 
In 1864 valuable site was granted by Raja Sri Singh for the 
headquarters of the Mission, and on this site the Mission houses 
‘now stand. 


In 1870, on Mr. Ferguson’s departure to Scotland on furlough, 
his place was taken by Mr, E. Downes, an officer in the Royal 


(1) The North. Weatern Provinces of India by W. Croo e page 64, 
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Population. engaging in mission work. 










Church of Mr. Ferguson returned to Chambé in 1872, but being again 
icin under the necessity of leaving India, the Mission was in the following 
| year transferred to the Church of Scotland, and Dr, J. Hutchis Hy 





was sent from Sialkot to take over charge, 


In 1875 the Mission staff was reinforced by the arrival of 
Mr. Wellesley (. Bailey. He was, however, transferred to the 
plains in 1879. In 1884 the charge of the Mission was assumed 
by the Rey. William Walker, who continued to hold it till 1894, 
‘rom that year till the present time, Dr. Hutchison has again 
been in charge, | 

The Mission js carried on by preaching, odncational and 
medical missionary work. 


4 he native church had « membership of 100 in 1907, meluding 
children, and is presided over by its own pastor. 
A bandsome church was recently erected at his own cost by 
the late Raja Shim Singh, and gifted to the Mission for the use of 
the Christian community in Chamba. 


Educational The Mission maintains a Middle School for hoys, opened in 
work, 1876, and a Lower Primary School for boys and girls, opened in 
1364. These schools have enjoyed a grant-in-nid from the Chamba 
State since 1877, and are subject to inspection. A Primary Boys' 
School is also maintained in Dalhousie during summer, for the 
sons of servants, shop-keepers, and others, and receives @ grant-in- 
aid from the Municipality. The total attendance at’ these three 
Schools for 1907 was 147. 
Medical Mis. A small dispensary was opened in Uhambd in 1804, at which 
won work, the total attendance in’ 1907 was 10,695, of whom 6,005 were 
new patients ; and 392 major and minor operations were performed. 
Extensive medical missionary itinerations are carried oy through- 
out the State, and in the adjoining Jammu territory. | 


Translation The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John have been 
work, translated into the Chambiili dialect, and printed in the Tékuri 
character, for which purpose a printing press was set up at 
Tudhiana in 1881. his was the first oecasion, on which thease 
characters had been reduced to type, A First Reading Book with 
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Female Femule Mission work is conducted in connection with # 
Mission work, Women’s Association for Foreign Missions of the Church of Recast 
and isin charge of lady missionaries. ‘There are two Schools of 
the Lower Primary standard for girls, ono being for high vaste 
Hindus, and the other for Muhammadans. In 1907 they had an 
attendance of 65. They receive a grant-in-aid from the Chambé 
State and are subject to inspection. | 


col 
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Zanéna work is also carried on in the town by the lady CHAP. Lc. 
missionaries, and one of these, being a trained nurse, has frequent Population. 
opportunities of ministering to the people in their own homes, in — | 
tames of sickness, Tho ladies also itinerate among the villages. 


Almost all the ordinary trades and avocations are represented Table, Ne it 
im the capital. For masons and carpenters especially there is ¥ Part B, 
generally a great demand, and the wage rate of these two classes 
of artizans has risen considerably in recent years. ‘They receive 
from ten annas to one rupee a day. Among them are often to be 
found men from the plains, who for one reason or another have 
settled in the hills. 

Few high class artizans are found outside the capital. In the 
rural tracts, as one would expect, the great bulk of the population 
are engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, supplemented 
by rude home industries. Most of them hold land from the State, 
and those who do not themselves own land rent it from others, 
and are then called jhumriyalu. These may be of any caste. The 
occupations of the low castes have already been referred to under 
menial castes, (vide p. 1683—5) and they are remunerated in kind by 
the zamindars at the spring and autumn harvests. Sometimes a 
small portion of land is assigned for their support in lieu of payment 
in kind. The following are the chief forms of farm service — 
The Hilis engage in farm work, bury dead animals and act as 
tailors : the Lohdrs work in iron and also weave pattu—the coarse 
woollen material used by the villagers for clothing. All wood work 
18 done by the Bidhis or carpenters. The Chamirs supply shoes, 
and the ‘Sippis do sewing and weaving. The Dums or Dumnas | 
are the basketmakers and village bards, and the Barwilas prepare 
matting and winnowing fans. The Kumhirs make pottery ; 
the Dosilis provide leaf cups and plates, while the Rehéras and 


Sareras supply ankle ornaments and wooden bowls. 


Another workman of some importance in the hills is the 
Batera (batta, a stone)—half mason, half carpenter, and often a man 
of high caste—by whom the village houses, shrines and other build 
ings are erected. He too is often paid in kind, but if in cash his 
wage is less than that of the artizans in the capital. 


Almost all the women in the villages, except those belong- 
ing to good families, engage in field labour in addition to their 
ordinary household duties; and in Péngi the women do all the 
field work except the ploughing and sowing. Few of the women 
in the villages are able to sew, most of this work being done by 
the men. 

During the winter months many of the villagers, especially 
the Gaddis, come down to the capital, where they can earn a little 
money by coolie labour; returning to their homes in spring. In 
summer a considerable number find employment as janpdnis, and 
in other capacities, in Dalhousie; as coolies and Sawyers in the 
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‘service of the Forest Department and the Timber Company; and 
as shikdris with sportsmen, ‘They also make a little by carrying 
baggage for travellers. : 


As most of the people of the State live in the villages, 1% is 
there we must look fora picture of their social life. There is 
much that is interesting about a village in the hills, though the 
insanitary surroundings detract a good deal from that interest. 
For most of the year the hill village is a scene of great activity, the 
kind of work varying with the season and also, to a certain extent 
with the wizdérat in which the village is situated. In the Bhattiyat 
wizdrat, and also in the lower parts of the Sadr and Churth 
wizdi'ats under 6,000 feet, there are two harvests, In the other 
parts of the State only one harvest as a rule is possible. In the 
early spring the ground is manured and prepared for the maize 
and kodra crops, which are sown first. The rice beds are also 
got ready and the rice is transplanted in Har, The wheat and 
barley. crops are reaped in Baisikh, having been sown in the late 
autumn and Jain all winter under the snow. Massar ka ddl is 
sown with the wheat and also reaped about. the same time. A 
great’ deal of weeding has to be done in connection with the 
maize, kodra, ddl, and rice crops, but not with the others, In 
the higher up-lands phullan and bres are sown in Sawan and grow 
quickly, being ready for cutting in Asuj or Katak. ‘The rice, 


- maize, and kodra are all cut about the same time, usually im Asuj 


or later according to altitude. About the same time the farmers 
begin to prepare the ground for the spring crops, which are sown 
in the autumn, and a little later in Bhattiyét than im the other 
wizdrats. 

As winter approaches, the farmers in the Ravi and Obinéb 
valleys begin, in Asuj, to lay ina store of fodder for their cattle, 
and of this there is an abundant supply on the higher slopes where 
no cultivation is possible. This is brought in and dried on the 
house roof and. stored in sheds, or in the forks and branches of 
trees near the village. Fuel has also to be laid in for winter use, 
where the snowfall is heavy, as in the Brahmanr, Péngi and some 
parts of the Sadr and Churéh wizdra(s. In the Bhattiyat wizdrat 


“iy 


this is unnecessary. ‘The flour for winter consumption must also 


be ground at the water-mills, to saye the labour of doing it by 
hand, and all other necessaries are carefully provided both for man 
and beast, In Pangi, eyen earth for cleaning the floor is stored, 
ag none can be procured in winter. 


While the men are busy with these and other duties the 
village women aré not idle. In addition to their ordinary house- 
hold work, such as cooking, spinning and tending their children, 
they also herd the cattle, and some of them may be away in the 
jungle all day on this duty. They are helped by the village boys 
and girls as soon as they are gold enough. At bata sve ta 
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women work in the fields, and assist in the reapnig and winnowing 
of the grain, this latter work being done mostly on the saraz.or roof. 
In connection with the rice crop especially, a great deal. of hard 
work falls to their share. When the time: for transplanting 
arrives, they may be seen standing knee deep in water, day after 
day, till the work is done. It is an occupation, however, which 
they seem to enjoy, for they sing merrily as they toil, and 
make much fun for themselves*by splashing the muddy water 
over each other, or any one else who goes near them. The 
weeding, too, is a work in which the village women bear a full 
share, as also the grags-cutting and hay-making, and in autumn 
they may be seen, sickle in hand, on the mountain slopes, busily 
engaged in providing fodder for the winter. In Pingi the women 
do most of the out-door work excepting only the ploughing and 
sowing. 


In some parts of the State the winter is very severe. The 
people of the Bhattiyat, Sadr and Churah wizdrats are able to move 
about all the year round, unless, perhaps, for a few days at a time 
in the higher villages, but in Pdngi and Léhul this is not so. There 
the winter is so rigorous that the people are to a large extent con- 
fined to their houses. After October or November the upper 
storey is too cold to live in, and they descend to the lower storey, 
which is warmer, and remain there till spring setsin. But even 
then there is no cessation of labour. The men are kept busy 
tending the cattle, spinning yarn, and clearing the snow off the 
roof. Pattu is also woven and clothes are made for the family, 
as wellas ropes and thobis (carpets) from goat’s hair, for use or 
sale in the coming summer. 


Sometimes a break in the wintry weather makes it possible 
to visit a ke ated village, but the roads are too dangerous 
owing to avalanches for any one to venture far from home. They 
move about, howeyer, within the circuit of their own village when 
the snow is hard and crisp. As spring approaches they pile earth 
on the remaining heaps of snow in the fields toclear them for 
ploughing. The women too are kept busy all winter. Their 
duties consist of ordinary in-door work, such as caring for their 
children, cooking, and bringing water, for which snow must be 
melted. Their spare time is occupied in teasing out and cleaning 
wool, and spinning it into yarn. They also prepare a good supply 
of grass shoes for the family during the coming summer. In the 
Brahmaur. wizdrat similar conditions prevail, but the winter is 
milder. There, however, a general exodus takes place every autumn, 
most of the inhabitants migrating either to the lower Ravi valley 
or Kéngra, where they pass the winter, returning in the spring. 
The few who remain, by pre-arrangement, take care of the cattle, 
and are remunerated according to custom, | 
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The usual divisions of time are as follows :— 
Biyégla pahar = 44. ons es .». | A couple of hours before sunrise. 
Munh 7 SED | 08% . | Early dawn. 
Jusmusa eal ey -sanyh e | Dave \ 
Bhiag ant ons ase .. | Sunrise, 
Kalwar ow oes ore ..» | About 9 or 10 a.m. 


Do pahar eee vee PTT) es Noon, 
Triya pabar ove che one «» | About 3 p.m. 
Chautha pahar ... sue sve, *hiees | Abou’: 4 Paw. 


Sanj een ane oe aoe | Sunset. 
Nimosim ue tea sae .» | Twilight. 
Gandulka ie ae aes ... | Almost dark. 
Kalel ee eae ane ane After dark, 
Adhrata te Midnight. 


{n the capital the people, unless the very poor, live better 
than those in other parts of the State. Their food consists of 
milk, tea, bread, dil, vegetables, animal food and rice, with such 
dishes as palao, curry and rice, &c. In Bhattiyaét rice is exten- 
sively grown, and as a rule the people fare better than in the other 
wizdrats. ‘The people of Churéh and Brahmaur have little variety 
in their diet. Animal food is a luxury as also rice, Maize is 
the staple food of the farmers, and is baked into cakes and eaten 
with ddl, vegetables, milk, &c. Wheat and barley flour are also 
used, also chinat, which is cooked like rice, In Pangi and Laéhul the 
people eat barley, elo (rye), wheat, buckwheat, suil, chinat. Part of 
the straw is ground with the grain and eaten, also a kind of grass 
called kangash in times of scarcity. Sattw is made of parched sui, 


* elo or barley. Barley, elo, phullan, and bres are ground into meal 


for bread; also wheat, of which, however, not much is used. As 
maize does not grow in the yalley or only to a small extent, it 
enters little into the diet of the people. The roti is cooked in 
the usual way, sometimes with oil or ghi, and walnut oil is used 
for burning and cooking purposes. Flesh is eaten chiefly in winter, 
being too dear for common use. Sdg, ddl, and potatoes are much 
used. The last were introduced into Péngi about 1878 by Mr. 
R. T. Burney, Superintendent of the State, and are now 1 

extensively grown. Asa rule the people of Pangi and Lahul do 
not fare so well as those of the Rivi valley. They drink a good 
deal in winter, the liquor being brewed from the elo, a kind of rye. 


The zamindars eat three times a day. The morning meal is. 
called nuhdrt, that at midday dopai or rasot, and the supper is rdt 
ki roti. Nuhdrt consists of Seca: At noon either bAdt (boiled rice) 
or bread is eaten, and for supper boiled rice or bread as means 
permit. Well-to-do people eat rice, wheat, maida, bdsmati rice, 
tea, meat, milk, &c. Poor people eat makki, kodra, barley, rice, and 
wheat according to their means and opportunity. In Péngf and 
Léhul no rice is used. 

Each wizdrat has its own peculiar and characteristic costume 

y which the people of that wizdrat can generally be recognised 
"Roa difficulty. a y | 
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Sadr wizdrat—In the capital, as one would expect, a 
great variety in the way of dress may be seen, but there is a 
special costume — to the town, and found nowhere else. 
Among Hindus there is the old style called angrakha, now seen 
only among the more aged men. This is a long tunic reaching be- 
low the knees, with a cloth waist-band, tight patjamas, and a small 
pagri set on the top of the head. This style of dress is peculiar to 
the town, but is rapidly disappearing. The younger men, and 
especially the educated classes, now lress in much the same way 
4s the same classes on the plains. 


Among the women the distinction is more marked, there 
having been practically no change in their attire in recent years. 
Hindu women wear a gown with a short bodice reaching to the 
waist, and below this the skirts fall away in numerous folds, almost 
touching the ground. This is called a pashwdy. The folds are 
sometimes so full as to measure 100 yards in circumference, and 
30 or 40 yards are common. The pashwdj is worn only out of 
doors and on special occasions. For ordinary wear a pairdhan is used. 
On the head is a chaddr or dopatta of any material which the wearer 
can afford: paijdmas, called suthan, are also worn, and leather 
shoes for the feet. Muhammadan women wear the same sort of 
dress, but it is not so long, nor so heavy and some wear a short 
tunic reaching only to the knees. Under the bodice is a small 
vest called angi, and some wear a small shirt or kurta. Ornaments 
are worn, especially nose and ear-rings, armlets,and anklets, but 
these are not in general use unless at marriages or on gala days. 
They also wear necklets, and chains for the forehead. 

In the villages of the Sadr wizdrat, the dress varies consider. 
ably and there is none that is distinctive. In the south it is 
similar to that of Brahmaur and in the north to that of Churah. 


Brahmaur.—The costume of the Gaddis, both men and women 
is characteristic and striking. The old head-dress of the men 
is of a peculiar shape, with a flap round the margin, and a 
somes hi projection in the centre, said to represent the Kaildés of 

ni Mahes. ‘The flap is tied up for ordinary wear, but let down 
over the ears and neck in time of mourning and also in seyere 
weather. The front is often adorned with dried flowers or beads. 
This style of head-dress is falling mto disuse, unless on special 
occasions, its place being taken by the pagri. On the body a 
pattw coat, called chola, is worn reaching below the knees. It has 
adeep collar, which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in 
the sewing the wearer stows away various articles, such as needle 
and thread, pieces of paper and twine. Tho chola is tightened 
round the waist by means has goa 2 worn a8 a waist-band. 
This is made of sheep’s wool and is called dora. The coat is loose 
above the aunt bent, and in this receptacle the Gaddi carries many 
of his belongings. A shepherd on the march may haye four or 
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CHAP. LC. five Jambs stowed away in his a ‘along with ee Cee 
-opulation. 2nd other miscellaneous articles. The legs are generally bare, but 
. _.. Many wear patfu paijdmas, loose to the knees for freedom of. 

vem" sitting and walking, but fitting tight at the lower part of the leg 
and ankle whore it rests in nnmerous folds, Shoes are in common 
usé for the feet. From the girdle there hangs a knife, a flint box 
und steel for striking a light; and a small leather bag, in which 
the wearer carries his moncy and other small articles of every-day 
requirement. ‘The hill people are fond of flowers, and in the» 
fopi Or pagri may often be seen a tuft of the wild flowers of the. 
season, red. berries, or other ornament. . The chief ornament: is the 
‘abit, a Square silver plate of varying size covered with carving. 
and hung from the neck, | 

The Gaddi women wear adress similar to that of the men, 
made of paitu and called cholu, It hangs straight like a gown 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist isthe woollen. 
cord or dora, A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common, 
and is called ghundu. It is worn in the dame way as the cholu. 
The head is covered with a chaday, and the legs and feet are bare, | 
the Gaddi women wear their own special ornaments, the chiof 
of which is the galsavi, and sometimes the tabit, similar to that_ 
worn by the men. They also wear heavy brass anklets, called. 
ghunkara which are special to the Gaddi women", it 

The Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Parvati, 
when they settled in Brahmanr which they call) Shiy-bhnmi or 
Shiy's land. 

In the Bhattiyit wisdrn! the dress of both men and women is 
practically the same as that of Kangra. 

Ohurdh.—Tho men wear a coat of patiw similar in some, 
respects to that of the Gaddis, but not so long nor go well finished, . 
The dora 18 not worn, and instead of it a cloth waist-band is common, 
while some have'no kamarband. On the head is a round eap or a 
pagrt. The patjdmne are loose above and tight at the ss elt 
ankles, but not puckered up into folds as in Brahmaur. Leather 
shoes, or shoes made of the bark of the mahinda tree, are commonly 
used. The Churéhis do not wear many ornaments unless on 
gala days. The women wear on their heads a small oloth cap’ 
called joyf with a long tail hanging down the back, and for the: 
body a short bodice, named choll, reaching to the waist, The 
lower garment is‘. blanket fixed ronnd the loins with a cloth. 
to the ankles. They usually, 
tor th , gards ornaments these are worn im) 
the ears, (béli), in the nose (bdlu), on the neck (law), and onthe 
forehead (jinjiri) all of silver ; armlete and anklets aro also worn. 
___Pangi—There the men wear a patty coat’ reaching to the’ 
ue pevent ib ol row png. “They are mado by th cee oP eak cose ened 
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‘knees with a siege dl pre iver nlp Tho pa coe ‘OHAP. Lo. 

are et ae, uy 10088 above, and tight below, with puckers at the Population, 

leg and ankle. A small cotton cip 18 worn on the Neral and grass 

‘shoes, called pulldn, on the feet. A blanket is used like a plaid’ "= 

in cold weather, and pattw socks in winter and when walking on 

snow. The Pingi men wear ‘few ornaments unless on special 

‘ocoasions.. The original dress of the womon consists of one 

blanket, which is wound round the body in a peculiar and not 

ungraceful manner. Ono end is brought over the left shoulder, 

‘and the blanket is then passed behind the back, under the right 

arm, and across the breast, where it is fixed to the end hanging 

oyer the left shoulder by a large brass pin. Jt thon passes under 

the left. arm and across the back, to the front of the right shoulder, 

where it is fastened with another brags pin. ‘The ends hang down 

in front from each shoulder, Grass shoes are worn, but the arms 

and lega are often bare. On the head a small cap similar to that of 

the mon is worn, except that it is always coloured, Little balls are 

Often attached to the brass pins, In winter a second blanket. is 

Worn over the under one, and put on in the same way, also patty 

paijamas and socks. Sometimes a coloured kamarband ia worn. . 
An older cap of thick patiu is worn by some of the middle aged " 
women, but young women haye discarded it, It is cirenlar in 
Shape with a round top, flat and red in colour, ‘The hair js parted 
in the middle and plaited into a pig tail, with a tassel at the end 
which hangs down the back. It is becoming customary for women 
who can afford it, especially those who have been to Chambé, to wear 
cotton payamar, called suthan, Ornamentsare worn in the oars 
und on the neck, also bracelets if means permit, but they are not 
displayed unless on epecial occasions, Great changes in dregs ara 
taking place in Pingi, owing to free intercourse with Chamba. 


_ Léhul,—Themen wear a pattu coat reaching almost to the knees 
and usually of a dark colour. A cloth kamarband is common anid 
fairly loose paijdmas of the samo material as the coat. For tho 
head they havo a small black patiu cap, turned up at the rim, : 
and grass shoes with leather soles on tha fect. The dress of 
@ women is silmilar to that of the men, with some personal 
adornment in the way of ornaments on the head and. nect The 
eap is smaller with a red top and the coat often has a red stripe 
lown each side. The hair is plaited and hangs down the bac 
with a tassel or some shells attached to the end. 
4m recent years great changes have taken place in the drega 
of the people not only in the capital, but throughout the whole of 
the Rayi valley. 
The following is a list of ornaments worn by men in Chamba: Ornamonts, 
hantha.or necklace; Langan or bracelet: bauhnta, worn round the 
arms; Ud/a, or ear-ring, chhalla (angutht) or finger ring;, muyki. 
or ear-ring; mdla or neck garland. Women wear a5 Many orniie 


monte a3 they can afford, espicially on gala days, eg., bdli, shumiy 
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and phardlu, for the ears; chaul: for the head; bindli, for the brow ; 


bdlu, balak, chutki, latkan for the nose ; mala and chaumpkali for the 
neck ; sambih for the breast; kangan, gokhru, poncht, chura, for the 
wrist ; dand for the forearm; drei for the thumb: chhalla for 
the fingers; pacele, havi and phullu for the feet, ankles and toes, 


Those who haye no ornaments borrow them from others if 
they can; if not, they wear such clothes and ornaments as they ean 
afford. Coloured clothes are nob worn in mourning, dirty clothes 
being worn, and women take off all ornaments except the kangan 
or bracelet. 

The capital has been almost transformed in more recent years 


by the extensive building opeartions carried out by the State and 


private persons. ‘The new houses in the town are better built, and 
greater regard is paid to ventilation and light. Windows are now 
considered essential, and more care is taken by the people to mako 
their homes sanitary. ‘The dangers resulting from damp are 
fully realised and guarded against. Most of the houses in the 
town are two and three storeys high, and all the newer ones are 
roofed with slates. Asarule the floor is of mud, unless in the 
houses of the better classes, where wooden floors are common. 
The cooking is usually done in the bhor or upper storey. Tha 
general plan in building isa square round a central court-yard, 
but this plan is adhered to only where the house is large, Asa 
rule, however, each house has its own court-yard in front, even 
when the more general plan has not been possible. Tho furniture 
varies in quantity and ee Cal. the social position of the oven- 
pant. Among the better classes some of the rooms will be in 
English style. ryetas Mees poorer classes few articles of furniture 
are found beyond the bare necessaries of life, bunt the houses ara 
generally neat and clean. The sanitary arrangements of the town 
as o whole are satisfactory, 


‘There is considerable variety in the way of furniture in the 
different wizdrats, but all are alike in this respect that everything 
is of the simplest kind. A charpat or two will usually be found in 
every house, except in Pingi where they are notin common use, 
Cooking utensils and other vessela for food, of earthenware or 
brass according to the means of the family, are an essential part 
of the household Pi lgicndire The arrangements for storing grain 
are peculiar. In Bhattiyat a large earthenware barre) is common : 
sometimes this receptacle is of wicker work smeared with mud, 
called dandu, and this variety is also in usa in the Sadr and 
Churih wizdrats, Wooden boxes of an oblong shape-and different 
sizes are also common in all the wizdrats except Bhattiyat, They 
are called tunt and kanjdl in the Ravi valley, and shikdri and 
kanchar in Pingi. Farming implements are often seen hanging 
on the walls. Basketa and boxer for clothing are aleo indis- 
pensble, In Bhattiyét the older kind of box for clothes is made 
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ofearthenware, called mattan, but wooden boxes are now coming CHAP. I,.c, 
into general use, Lastly a hand-mill (olakki) for grinding grain popniation. 
will-usually be found in eyory house and also a winnowing-fan mca 
(chhaj), and a spinning wheel (charkha). oad 
When a sick man‘ is approaching death and there is no hope 
of his recovery, his relatives guther ronnd him and persuade him to 
give, in the name of charity, all kinds of food-grains, oil, ghi, qur, 
cotton, fruits, sweetmeats and even more substantial things, niches 
couches, shoes, umbrellas, and se forth, according to the status of the 
sufferer. A cow, especially, is considered an indispensable. gift on 
the part of a sick man, if he can possibly afford it, during the death 
agony. If there is no cow convenient, the price of one may he 
given instead. This charity is usually received by Gujrati 
Brahmans, It is called antrishtht, to., the offering made at the 
time of death. When this ceremony has been performed, fil and 
Kusho (a kind of grass) are spread over the floor, the sick man’s 
bed is placed above them, and the sick man himself laid on the bed 
face upward and his feet towards the south. Then ho is made to 
lliston to the path (or recital) of the (ita, and the f lange jal (water of 
the Ganges) is given him to drink. In the last moments fila patta 
(loaves of the fuisi, a sucred tree) and the pangratni (lit. five metals, 
—gold, silyer, copper, pearl and coral) are placed in his mouth, and 
when he breathes his last he is bathed, dressed in fine clothes, and, 
if a married man, the seira (a woven net of flowers worn. on the 
wedding day) is placed on his head. | 
All the members of his family, his relatives and his friends Foserat 
gather round the corpse and each porson lays thereon a shroud, f=. 
the widow walks round the body, and then putting come metal (a 
Tupes Or a pice) beneath the feet, bows down her head towards 
them and falls on them. Then comes the ceremony of pind din,” 
which is performed by the dead man’s son, or, in the absence of a 
son, by some near relative. 
The dead body is placed on a sheet of wooden planks made for 
the purpose called bakwdén. he plauks are covered with a red 
cloth and decorated with flags and flowers. All the women 
gather round and make a loud and promntes “ keening " over 
the corpse and beat themselves with their hands. The younger 
male members of the family shave their heads and faces, 
and then carry the body to the burning ghd, accompanied 
by the relatives snd neighbours. Women do: not go to a funeral. 
On the way almonds, raisins, and pice are thrown from behind ove> 
the bier. Conch shells and bells are sounded during the journey, 
and if possible the Dumnas supply music of other sorts, hut the 
shells and bells are indispensable, The bier is occasionally laid on 
the ground to give the bearers a rest. At each stop the pind din 
is again performed and the “keening” renewed. This ocewrs for 
the last time when the procession reaches the giat, which is always 
(i) Primed dun ia‘ coremuny porformed, ot the instance of the purehdt oulsile fis bore 
fore thy corpec is taken away, The purehit rocitvs Sanskrit verses, 
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CHAP. 1I,C. on the bank ofa river. The body by this time has been placed 
Population, 0 the funeral pyre. The son, or other person performing the 


customs. 


Amus- 
ts 


pind ddn, and the near relatives take small pieces of wood (usually 
of deodar), light them, and walk round the pyre, and then the 
performer of the pind ddn applies his torch at the head of the 
deceased, the other relatives following his example at the feet and 
sides. All present then throw wood on the pyre and all, save the 
members of the deceased’s family, return home. The latter remain 
until the body has been completely burned. They then gather the 
bones and iches, which they subsequently bring to the house. Before 
going, however, they wash away the remains of the pyre and 
bathe themselves in the river. All who accompany a funeral are 
obliged to bathe before again mixing with the world, The women 
perform their ablutions indoors and the whole house is purified with 
gobar (cow-dung). 


Brahmans remain for ten daysin mourning, Réjpits for twelve 
and Khatris for fourteen, after the day of death. When this period is 
over the ceremony of /irta kavrm is performed. There are two sorts 
of kirta karm; the first is called brakhod swrg, and on that day arti- 
cles, such as clothes, ornaments, and domestic utensils, are bestowed 
in charity. The proper recipient of these isa Brahman who is called 
Achéraj. The second sort of kiria karm is called suphandi, and on 
that day charitable offermgs are made to a Brahman called Gohalu. 
The Achéraj and Gohalu are male or female according to the sex of 
the deceased. On the day of firia the Achiraj is dressed up in 
all the clothes bestowed in charity, and loaded with the ornaments 
so given. On the conclusion of these ceremonies the performer 
of the pind din and the other near relatives goto some temple 
of Vishnu and drink there the charnamrit (the sacred water from 
the bath of Thikur). This ends the mourning period, and the 
relatives may then resume their ordinary avocations and religious 
duties. ‘They are strictly debarred from the latter during the 
days of mourning. The bones of the deceased (called phil, 2.e., 
flowers, or ash, 1.e., bones) are sent to the Ganges. It does not 
matter whether they are carried by one of the family or by a 
Brahman paid for the duty. 


The hill people are merry and light-hearted, and with 
them sports and pastimes are more general than among the 
people of the plains, Almost all of them are fond of dancing, there 
being no social restrictions as elsewhere, and each wizdrat of the 
State has its own peculiar style. In Bhattiyaét alone is dancing 
discountenanced.. Men and women always dance apart. The 
women’s dance is called ghorat. Forming themselyes into two 
groups, they move in a circle, swaying the body half way round 
at each step in an easy and graceful manner, with the arms alter- 
nately over the head and hanging down. One of their number acts 
as leader. The dancing is accompanied by singing, the song 
being sometimes amorous, but often a metrical setting of some 
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old legend or tradition. The two groups sing alternately, repeating CHAP. I, ¢. 
_ the same words. Population. 


The dancing of the men is vigorous, and even boisterous, es- Amuse. 
pecially among the Gaddis. A dancer will sometimes continue to ™ext#. 
wheel round so long, that he at last drops down from giddiness. 

Atvall the village melas dancing is an essential part of the procedure, 
and is often accompanied with drinking. The town people do not 
dance, and regard the practice with disfavour. 


Wrestling for amusement is very common among the hill folk, Manly sports: 

all through the State, and especially in the Churéh, Sadr and 

Bhattiyat wizdrats. In most of the pargands of these wizdrats there 

is a yearly wrestling match called chhinj. On the appointed day 

the people flock to the meeting place from far and near, and ail 

being seated in order on the green sward, the wrestling begins to > 
the sound of music. When it is finished, prizes are distributed to 

the victors, and the people disperse to their homes. 


Dawrna, or running, is another common form of sport. 


Mugdar pherna.—The mugdar is asection of a tree trunk, about 
one and a half. feet long, with a handle cut in the side, Tt 
is quite a maund in weight, and is raised with one hand, and held 
at arms length, or poised over the head, a feat which none but a 
strong man is capable of. Mogari, or Indian clubs, are also some- 
times seen. 

Ohhaldng mdrna, or jumping, and patthar sutaa, or putting 
the stone,” are also common. 


Khinnu, or hockey, is a game of ancient origin in the hills, 
and every town has its own chaugdn or hockey ground. The hockey 
goal-stones were to be seen on the Chaugdn at Chamba, till removy- 
ed some years ago in the course of improvements. When polo 
was played at the Mughal Court it was also probably in vogue 
in the hills, but thereis no tradition of this in Chamba. Its 
Persian name is chaugdn, but this is quite a distinct word 
etymologically fromthe word in use in the hills, which is of 
Sanskrit origin, and means four-sided, 

Games of Chance:—These are Shatranj, chess; Tash, cards other games. 
Ohonpar, dice; and Chhakri. The last game is played with 
cowries on a cross figure, marked on wood, stone, or the ground. 
To these may be added Goli khelna and Gatti khelna, both of which 
are played with pice, or coins of larger value, and are akin to 
gambling. 

Boys’ games.—Of these the following are the more commor :— 

Chuh-chuhdnt.—This is similar to the Scotch game of Tig. 
From among a company of boys one takes his place in the centre, . 
his object being to touch any one of the others, all of whom try to 
avoid him. The boy touched must take hig turnin the middle, 
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CHAP. I, C. Hudu bherna:—A boy stands on one foot, and tries to 
—... hop a specified distance without letting the other foot touch the . 
Population. - 
ground. If unsuccessful he must begin again. : 
ene i Kabaddi.—'T'wo bands of boys confront each other, a line being 
drawn between them. Any boy may cross this line, and try to touch 

a boy of the opposing side, who is thereby put out of the game. 
All the time he is across the line he continues to call “Kabaddi.” 
If caught before he can return to his own side ; he is out. | 

Guli danda.—A small piece of wood, one inch long, and 
pointed at both ends, is laid on the ground, and struck near one 
end witha stick so as to make it rise into the air, It is then 
struck a second time and sent toa distance. This game, too, 18 
played in sides, 

Gindi-brég.—Similar to the game of “ Hen and Chickens.” In 
a company of boys one is a shepherd, one a leopard, several are 
dogs, and the remainder sheep. Tho shepherd goes before, and 
the sheep follow bleating. Suddenly the leopard tries to seize one 
of the flock, who is rescued by the dogs. | 

Luk-lukdniim—* Hide and Seek.” This is played in much the 
same way asthe English game. Dhilo is another form of Hide and 
Seek, usually played at night. 

Akh-miténi.— Blind man’s buff.” It is played in much the 
same manner as the English game. | 

Ohiunkal..—A plank is balanced on the top of an upright 
support, and a boy leans on each end. Tho plank is then ‘made to 
swing round, | 

Kaldi-chhwrdéna.—The wrist is firmly caught by some one, and 
has to be forcibly released. 

. Other games are Ping jhutna, swmging, Patang-urdna, kite — 
flying ; Gulel, slinging as with a bow and arrow, a stone taking the 
place of the arrow. 

Girls’ games.—Some of the above-mentioned games are played 
by girls as well as boys, as chuh-chuhdnt, luk-lukdni, akh-mitani, 
ping ese aks also play skhinnw with a ball, which is kept 
rebounding from the ground as long as possible, the player repeatin, 
a formula all the time. s sme Beye ae 

Dode.—This is played with five soap-nuts, one being in the 
hand and the rest on the ground. One is thrown into the air, 
and oe yp rear up, and or first caught before it can reach the 
ground, Ghor-puna—two gir swing round with a crasp of each 
| other’s hands, the feet being in contact. » oe 

Hindu reli- A large part of the social life of the Hindus in Chamba is 
che praia connected with their festiyals and melas which are ae and varied. 

‘ Pho following isa description of some of the chief ofthese:— 
: 1. Baisdékhi or Bagoa.—This festival is held on 1st Baisikh, the 
Hindu New Year's day. Harthenware pots (gharas) full of ree 
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aro placed on tome grain strewn on the floor with other fruits of CHAP. IC, 
the season. After puja by a priest these ara given, in name of the population, 
pitrs (ancestors) to Brahmans or toa sister's children. insti 

9. Horvti—This is held from Ist Datsikh with the same baat ac i 
observances as are customary during the Holi. For some reason 
these observances ¢eem to have been discontinued at the regular 
time, and a separate mele instituted, called Hori, which is 
unknown on the plains. Possibly a Raji may have died while the 
Holi was going on, or a later date was ndopted owing to the 
unsuitableness of the season at which the Holi is held. The Bort 
used to be held with much more enthusiasm then it is now. The 
rough play began in the palace, aud was adjourned first to the 
tae gardens, and then to the Chaugin. A pile of coloured 

w haying been prepared, small bags were filkd with it, and 

each player had a sapply with which he pelted his neighbours. 
The players were either on foct or horgeback, and the play went 
on for several days, not only young, but also middle aged men 
joining in it. 

§. Somdévati Amévas.—The new moon fallingona Monday, 
women go round the pipal tree a cortam number of times with fruit. 


4. Puran mishi or Punyaof Sat Nerdin.—This is a fast and 
is observed at every full moon. The family puroAi! recites the 
story of Sat Nardin, and people present sweotmeats to him, some 
of which he keeps, and the reat he returns, and this is called 
parshdd ora holy thing. Newly horn infants are taken out to 
look at the first full moon after birth, this being regarded as lucky. 


5. Uhe Ydtras.—Those are twenty-one in number, and continue 
from lst to 2ist Baisikh. One day ts-added for every heir-apparent 
born to a Réji after his acvession, provided the child. lives till the 
next mela comes round. They were more strictly obseryed in past 
times than now, On each a it was the custom for the Rija, or 
his deputy, to visit in fixed order certain temples in the town, 
starting from the Palace, and returning to the Champavati 
Temple. Thereafter wrestling took place daily on the Chaugin in the 
presence of the Court. On the Inst day a Durbar was held, at 
which prizes were distributed. The Ydtas are closed with an 
amusing ceremony. An old min Appears in soiled garments, with 
acage on his head containing a cat, a bow and arrow in one 
baat and a piece of paper in the other. Coming forward in a 
manner fitted to excite the mirth of the onlookers, he hands the 
paper to the Réjaor his deputy, and putting down tho cage lets 
out the cat. As it runs away he pretends to f an arrow aftér 
it, and this is the signal for the mela bemg at anend. During this 
melt the devia of Devi Kothi in Baira and Lundi in Dhundi aro 
brought to Chamba on a visit to the Chaund and Champayati devis, 
all of whom are believed to be sisters. They remain tillthe Yairas 
are over. 
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6. Nég-panjamt.—This is held on the fifth day of the dark 
half of Jeth and seems to be aform of snake worship. Men 
draw pictures of snakes in their houses and worship them. 


; They also cook khir and mahiri, and give them to the Brahmans 


and to their own relatives. Khir is rice and milk with sugar, 
and mahiri is made of butter-milk and rice, with salt. 


?. Nirjala Ekddashi.—Held on the 11th day of the light half of 
the moon, in Jeth or Har. It is observed as a fast, and falls 
in the dry heat before the beginning of the rains. People 
give sharbat to one another and eat phulan, swil, fruits, &e. 


8. Sankrdnt of Asér or Hér.—Falls on the first of Har, called 
also Sile Suhdle ki Sankrént. Starch is cooked with sugar and ght 
by the people, and distributed among their friends. 


9. Sdwan ki Sankrdnt or Barsdlé ki Sankrdnt.—Held on the 
first of Siwan. People draw a line with cowdung round the 
walls of their houses, about three feet above the ground. The 
meaning of this is unknown, but is probably a superstition con- 
nected with the averting of sickness and calamity during the 
rainy season. 


10. Minjrdn ké Mela.—This mela is held on the third Sun- 
day in Stwan. In its main features itis peculiar to Chamba, 
though the name is known, and some of the ceremonies are ob- 
served in other parts of the hills. The essential part of the 
mela consists in the throwing into the Ravi of a male buffalo as 
a sacrifice tothe river god. A week before the time comes round 
each person has a silk tassel made, whichis attached to some . 
~~ of the dress and worn. This is calleda minjar, On the 

ay appointed, the Raja and his Court proceed to the spot, where 
the mela has been held from time immemorial. There a 6 


- concourse of people assembles. The Raja gives the signal by 


throwing into the rivera cocoanut, arupee, drub grass, and some 
flowers, and thereupon the live buffalo is pushed into the flood. 
The Raja throws his minjar in after the buffalo and all the 
people follow his example. The animal is then closely watched, 
as its fate is believed to foreshadow prosperity or adversity for the 
coming year to the reigning family and the State. If carried away 
and drowned, the event is regarded as propitious, the sacrificehavying 
been accepted. If it crosses the river and gets out on the other — 
bank, this also is propitious—the sins of the town haying been 
transferred tothe other side of theriver. Butifit emerges on 
the same side, coming evilis portended to the State, Being a 
devoted thing, the animal, if it escapes, is retained till the following 
ear, domg no work, and is then cast in again, and so on till final- 
y ee and pease The buffalo is provided at the 
expense of tate. is mela is probably of aboriginal origin, 
and connected with the earth-worship, whack was so prevalent 
among the aborigines of the hills, It was probably intended to 
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secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. The ancient name of CHAP. I, ¢. 
the river god in Aryan times was Varuna and the present name population. 
is Birbatal, but he also bears a Muhammadan name, Khwaja Khizr, 
and is worshipped all over the Punjab, as the god of wells, springs, lips 
streams, and rivers. The fact of the mela being always held on and melas, 
Sunday may have some connection with sun-worship, 


11. Bhojri.—This fair is held for the two days following 
the minjar mela, and is attended only by women and girls. These 
in gay apparel, climb the flight of steps to the Chémunda Temple, 
singing as they go, and offer flowers. It is probably a continua. 
tion of the minjar but the meaning is now unkown, 


12. Bhdédon ki Sankrant.—Called Patroru ki Sankrant. 
Pdtrorus are made of the leaves of the Kachdlu plant, on which 
are Spread flour, salt, condiments, &c., and the whole is cooked in 
ghi or oil and eaten, and some given to Brahmans, 


13. Rakhar Punya.—Held at the time of the new moon in 
Bhidon. A silk thread called Rakhri, made by a Brahman, is tied 
round the right wrist, and worn till the Rath Rathani mela comes 
round, when it is taken off and thrown at the Rath. 


14, Durbdshtmi.—Held on the eighth day of the light half of 
Asij or Bhidon. This is the day for bathing in the Mani Mahes 
lake, in the Budhil valley. Pilgrims come from long distances, and 
from beyond the confines of the State, and in passing through 
Chamba in bands, call aloud, ‘ Mani Mahes ki jai.” On the day 
of the mela at the Manf Mahes lake a man starts with water from 
the Jake, which ho carries to Chatréri. With it Satki Devi, the 
goddess of the place, is bathed, and the mela there is held on the 
third day after that at Mani Mahes. 


15. Janam ashtmi.—This is a fast in honour of the birth of 
Krishna held on the eighth day of the dark half of Bhédon. Women 
visit the Lakshmi Nérayan Temple, and special pwa is done. Only 
phulan and grains suitable to fasts are eaten. Bhadon is called the 
kalé mahind, owing to Krishna’s birthday falling in it, he being 
always depicted as black. 

16. Anant Chaudas.—A fast held on the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of the moon in Bhdédon, and one day before the Rath 
Rathni mela. An dnant or armlet is puton the arm, which 
_. may be either of thread or silver. If of silver, it is left on for good ; 
if of thread, it is renewed at the end of » year with certain 
ceremonies. Every night in Bhidon, a number of divas or earthen 
lamps, are lit for a short time in the name of the pitrs (ancestors), 
and after burning a little while are allowed to go out. The number 
varies from five to seven. 

17. Sairki sankrdnt.—The first day of Asiij. This ceremony 
is held to mark the ingathering of the autumn harvest. New 
grain is worshipped with the kimbor lemon. Sanj or sweet bread 
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CHAP. 1,0, fried in ghi is: made, and worshipped along with the new grains of 
Population., the Season. On this day Shiva is believed to forsake his abode on. 
~" the Kailis peak, near Bralimour, and retire for the winter to the 
lower regions of tho Barth called Payalpur, where he remains till 
Shivrdtr! comes round in the month of Phigun. On the same 
day the Gaddi shepherds in Pingi and Liihul begin them return 
journey towards the outer hills. 

18. Rath Rathnt.—This mela is held at the new moon of Asij. 
The Rath isa square frame of wood with a piece of cloth tied round 
it, and is prepared at the Hari Rai Templo. The Rathni u the 
figure of a woman made up with clothes, am 18 prepared in the 
precincts of the Lakshmi Néniyan ‘Temple. All being ready, the 

ple throw their rakhars or ailk armlets, worn since the Rakhar 
Panya mala, at the Rath, and it is then carried to the Changin, 
and is met by the Rathni, which has been brought from the Lakshmi 
Nirdyan Temple. ‘The two fignres are made to touch cach other, 
and the bearers thon rush apart. The Rathnt ia taken. to the 
Champivati Temple, and the Rath is earried throngh the town, 
bronght back to the Chaugin, and torn in pieces, Tho mela 
seems to be associated with marriage and widowhood, but the trne 
significanca has been lost. It is probably of ancient origm. 

19, Purnhout or Ram Nawomi.—These are tho first mine days in 
the light half of Asdj, and Purnhout is the last of them. They are 
considered to be very lucky. As faras possible, all new undertakings 
are hegnun in these days. Parents send their children to school for 
the first time. On Purnhout young unmarried girls are given sweel- 
meats and worshipped. | 

20, The Nivrdtrés.—This is much the same as the preceding 
These “ nine nights” occur twice s year, m ihe Chet, and the 
ninth or last is called Purnhout in Asdj, and Ram Nawmf in Chet. 
On each occasion they are the first. nine nights of the light half of 
the moon. 

9], Durga ashtami—This mela is held in honour of Durga or 
Kali, and is on the eighth day of the hight half of Astj. There is 
special service in Shiva ait Kali temples, with ceremonies in the 
iouses of the people. 

22. Vijai Dashmi,—Held on the tenth day of the hght half of 
Astij. It is the samo as the Daschra on the plains, bot is 
not much observed. Puja is done to the hearth, and fires are 

yi 








lit for the first time, for the winter. 

The samo date is observed'ns the birthday of horses, and a 
horse from the Réji’s stable, gaudily capnrisoned, is Jed round 
from house to house, the grooms expecting a present. This. birth« 
day is observed at night in the Palace on the approach of winter, 


98, Kara Ghauth-—Held on the fourth day of the light halt of 


Astij, and is @ day of fastirg for women, who arenob in widowhood. 


- 
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Mothers send something specially prepared, and called Jaya, to CHAP.LOG, 
‘their daughters, or if the mother is dead the woman cooks it Popniation. r 
herself. At night the women of a family sit in a circle, sing, mhane . 
and pass the baya round among themselves and their friends. pious testivale 
They worship the moon on its appesring, and break their fast by and metas, = 
partaking of food, giving it first to the oldest person present. Z 
24. Hoi.—This mela is held in Astij. Mothers of sons fast, 
and at night, after giving dinner to the jhinwari or water-carrier, 
they take new grain, and place it ona board with figures on it, 
This is then given to tho jAinwari, 
25. Panj Bhikhdmi Hkddash_—This is the first of five days 
“of fasting, and falls on the 11th day of the light half of Katale, 
‘Only fruit or grain is eaten, no cooked food. 

26. iwdli.—Held two days before the new moon in Kiitak. 
They make « drawing of the feet of Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, the 
goddess of wealth, and worship her. Ab night thoy distribute : 
Sweets, and light up their houses and shops for the goddess to - 
‘come in, with the wealth she is supposed to bestow on favoured 4 af 





yotarios. The law against gan bling being relaxed. order 
of the Raja, for two or Gives: dave, the people ee Missa a . 
up to this practice, both in public and private. , 
27. Bhali Aaj.—Held one day before the new moon in | ! 
Kittak, being the day following the Diwalf. On this day all Hindu a 
workmen and artificars worship the tools used in their several ) UEP 
trades or occupations, The day is observed as a holiday, no work a 
ofany kind being done in which their tools would be employed ; Li 
incense 1s burnt to his tools by each workman, and sweetmeats aro ate 
distributed, | 
28. Dhdi Duj.—Held on the day of the new moon, follow- 7 
ing the previous fostival. Sisters visit their brothers with sweets | 
and fambol (a napkin containing sugar, cardamoms, and dried an 
cocoanut) and present those presents. Brothers in their turn qd) 
give admner to their sisters, «a 
29. Lohri—This mela is held on the last two days of Poh, | ~ 
the first day being called Jigra, and tho second Lohri. A fire ~~. 
is lit. by the hoys and young men in each of the 12 mahallas, or : 
quarters, into which the town is divided, and each of these is _.. 
named Lohri. The one near the palace ia culled Raja ki Dohri. On -_ 
the first might the young men engaged in the Lohrt proceedings are, 
by common consent, and ancient custom, allowed to carry awa 
and burn any wood thoy can Iny their hands on, A careful watch 
has to be kept on all heaps of timber, gates, &c., even gate posts, 
if of wood, being pulled up and burnt. No respect is shown to State 
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the charpai seized and burnt. On the second night, or night of 
the Lohri, after certain rites, a mashdira or torch of wood is hit at 
the Raja’s fire, carried round to the others im order, and thrust 
into each of them. From eacha fresh torch is lit and joins the 
procession, the Raja's torch leading. At each Lohvi or fire a struggle 
takes place, the young men of the mahalla trying to wrench the 
torches from the hands of the intruders, and burn them. Only 
the Rajé’s torch is unmolested. In trying to do this, fierce fights 
used to take place, sometimes with injury to life and limb. 
The proceedings are now controlled by the police. Having made 
the circuit of the town the torch bearers come down to the Chaugan 


where there are three fires. After thrusting their mashdras into 


them, the remnants of the torches are carried back to the different 


mahallas, unless they have been entirely lostin the struggle. At 
this mela brothers give khichri (dd and rice) to their sisters 
and other relatives and also to the Brahmans. 


80. Mdgh ké Sankrént.—This is the first day of Magh, which 


is observed as a holiday. They feast their relatives and friends, 


give to Brahmans, and make special offerings in the temples. - 


Khichri is eaten. 


31. Bhim Sen Ekddash—A fast in honour of Bhim Sen, 
a hero of antiquity, and held onthe 11th day of the light half 
of Magh. 

32. Sanghat Ohauth—Held on the fourth day of the light half 
of Mégh. Women fast during the day, and prepare balls of #2 with 
sugar, and break their fast after the moon rises. 


38. Basant Panjmi.—Held on the fifth day of the light half 


of Magh, this being regarded asthe first day of Spring. People — 


offer flowers in the temples and also sweets, which are afterwards 
distributed. Itis customary to wear something yellow on this 
day, such as ayellow pagri, this being the prevailing colour 
of the season in nature. 


34. Shivrdtri—This mela is held on the third day before 
the new moon of Phigun, being the night in which Shiva is 


believed to return from Paydlpur, or the lower regions, where he 


spends the winter, to the Kailds at Brahmaur. Harth worms, 
snakes, etc., which have been deep in the ground all winter, are 
believed to come up tothe surface along with Shiva, and this 
would seem to indicate that Shivaism is essentially an earth 
worship, probably of aboriginal origin. The day is observed as 
a fast with special offerings in the Shivatemples. On this day 
the Gaddi shepherds begin their return journey towards the 
higher mountains, from their winter pastures near the plains. 


Dholru ki Sankrént. This is the first day of Chet being 


New Year’s Day of the Sdlayéhana era. The people think it lueky 


to hear the name of the month first from the mouths of Dumnas 


sl 
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or low caste musicians, who in accordance with ancient custom, 
go round for eight days from door to door, each with a dhol or 
dram, singing and playing. Presents of clothes, grain and money 
are given them. 


39. Holi.—The festival is held on the day of the full moon of 
Phagun or Chet. As already mentioned, the rough play with throw- 
ing of coloured flour, so general at this season on the plains, does 
not take place in Chambi; it having been transferred for 
some reason to the Hori festival in the beginning of Baisdkh. 
Firewood is collected from the different parts of the town during 
the day, and piled up near the palace, where two large bonfires are 
prepared. As evening sets in, these are lit, and many others 
may be seen blazing on the adjacent hills. Some religious 
ceremonies are performed by a Brahman before the fire is ht, and 
the people afterwards throw in grains of Indian corn and other 
cereals, and walk round the flame. Puja is again done to the 
hearth and fires are discontinued for the season from the time of this 
mela. The people also observe the festival privately in the same 
manner in their own homes. It is doubtless connected with the 
advent of the New Year, which formerly began in Chait, 


36. Suhiydn.—This mela begins on the 15th Chet, and lasts til] 
Ist Baisikh, inclusive. The circumstances from which it took its 
origin have already been related (page 78). It is believed to date 
from the time of Raja Sthila Varma, A.D. 920-40. The Grst five 
days are for low caste women, the second five for girls of high 
easte, and the third five for high caste women. The three last 
days are the chief days of the mela, and the last day is called 
Sukhrat, meaning “ peace be with you.” On these three days 
especially, the women of the town and neighbourhood may be 
Seen in their gayest attire, climbing the steps to the Réni’s shrine, 
where they sing her praises and present their floral offerings. Only 
women and girls are present, and on this great occasion even the 
Palace Ladies are allowed to mingle with the throng and join in the 
celebration. They aro all entertained at the Raja’s expense, 

Most of the above festivals are observed, more or less full] 
in the villages of the Sadr wizdrat as well as in the capital, and 
many of them in the other wizérats. 
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CHAPTER I.-—ECONOMIC. 


(CHAP.ILA. Ths general appearance of ‘ uotry has already been 
Aericalte described, and the agricultural system is justwhat one would expect 
a in such surroundings. Theterraced fields, with which the traveller 





4 General in Switzerland is familiar, are here the commonest of sights. They 
fam sseeription. ro laid out with a regularity and eager care to secure every cultivable 
| inch, that shews a wonderful diligence and pertinacity on the part of 


the peasants. When the valleys open ont into level places, as at 

| Chamba itself, we find large fields parcelled out as in the plains, 
ef These leyel spots are frequently of many acres in extent, and present. 
4 picturesque appearance of comfort and simplicity, as they nestle 
at the foot of some beetling promontory. Another feature of the 

landscape are the platenux along both banks of the principal rivers, 

and in many of the side valleys and ravines ; often projecting to a 

considerable height above the surrounding country, with almost 

perfectly level tops, like sugar loaves with the conical end alieed off. 

lhese flat tops lond themselves to cultivation, but the crops neces- 

sarily depend solely on the rainfall for their existence. This is not 

so constant as might be expected, or rather the rain, though 

frequent enough, does not always fall in sufficient quantities at the 

proper fime of the year, What rendera many fields unproductive, 

when all other circumstances are favourable, is the presence of 


stones which crop up in perfectly astonishing numbers. The more | 


they are cleared away the more stones there seem to be. Here and | 
| there one may see evidences of the unavailing labour of the farmer 
@/| i this respect, in the lines of stone walls, which make the fields 
me | present a very good imitation of some of the bost hunting-country 
in the west of Ireland. 

‘Bolla, The people divide the soil into the two main classes of Auhh, 
t.e., that irrigated by kuhls, and otar, i, «., that dependent solely on 
\ the rainfall]. Each of the two classes is divided into three kinds, 
according to the situation and nature of the land, viz,, maiddén, ott, 
and gaggal. Maiddy means land more or less level and open, off 
means land that is rugged and uneven, and gaggal land that is full 

= of stones. ‘Thus we have the six sorts of soil :— 
Maiddn Kuhli, Oti Kuhli, Gaggal Khali; Maidén Otar, Ott Otar, 
Gaggnl Otar. : 
Some further divisions of the kinds of soil will be noticed under 

the heading “system of agriculture”; they are peculiar to one or 
4) two wiedrata, and are not recognised throughout the State, 
Bowingand § —«-‘l'he apring or rabi harvest is here known as bdhri, and the 
harvesting. sutumn harvest or khurif as sairi. ‘There are variations of these 
words in the difforent wizdrats, for instance in I'éngi the harvesta 
are called bdsti and shirwdn, respectively. ‘Ihe bdAri crop is sown 


O) These are composed of allnvial conglomerates, and are probably of laguatrine origin, 
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in Asuj (September-October) and reaped in Sdwan (July-August), CHAP.ILA 9 
the satri is sown in Sdiwan and reaped in Asnj. It wil] be seen Levies =€§ 

f that the spring crop is particularly late in these regions a3 com- = gl 
| pared with the plains, and this makes the hill peasants’ summer a ay 
_ very busy time. However, it is not in many places that two crops , ad 
are obtained. ee 
Rotation of crops is fairly well anderstood and its importance oo... pee 

realised by the hill farmers, but the order varies with the Ufferact Rega re ; i 
conditions natural toa mountainous country. In the Bhattiyat | Vis 
and the lower parts of the Ravi Valley wheat alternates with rice ! 4 . ‘ 

om | 


in kuhdi or irrigated land, and wheat or barley with makki, mdsh, 
ete., in ofar or unirrigated land, Inthe higher mountains little 
Tice Is grown, and the winter crops, consisting of wheat, barley 
and masur ka ddl, are usually followed by Mays phullan or bres, 
ete. The general order of rotation is somewhat as follows :— 

_ Wheat, phullan, mash or Ires, after which the land meant for 
tho maki crop 18 often left fallow for the winter, and wheat ig 
sown on this land after the makki is cut; and is followed by phullun, 
bres or mash the next summer. The rotation is not carried ont on 
any fixed system and seems to depend very much on the individual 
practice of the farmers. 

Jn Paéngi mnuch the same order is observed, but there hardly 
any maize is grown, and after cutting the wheat and barley crops 
the unirrigated land lies fallow all winter and is used for elo in tha 
followmg spring, Phullon and bres are sown in irrigated land 
‘atter the wheat and harley ecropa are out, In Libul and the 
Bhotauri villages of Pingi the land is all ekfasli, the crops being 
S0wn in spring and reaped in autumn, but there too a certain rota. 
tion of crops is customary. 

‘The fields are manured ag far as possible for every crop, but 
special manuring is provided for the wheat, muize and tohaceo 
crops. ‘The materials used as manure aro: (1) gohe or matl, that 
a8 cattle dung, fresh or dry, which is collected in a heap, called 
maiuh, near the village ; (2) the leaves and gress used for bedding 
the cattle, which after being soaked with the excreta of the ani- 
mals is, like the cattle dung ind any other refuse material or 
_ Ssweepings, daily added to the heap, This goes on fermenting all 
_ winter till in Baisikh or Jeth the first demand for manure js mada 

upon it, and this is repeated for every crop sown, After the 
first ploughing, called oghdér, the manure is scattered over the - 
field and a second ploughing, called js/, then takes place to mix 
it with the soil. The seed is then sown and for the third time 
called berak, the plough is passed over the ground, being followed 
_ by the sukdga or dh to level off the surface and complete oper- 
ations, Owing tothe great labour involved ploughing is seldom 
_ done more than thrice in the hills, but great importance is attached 
__ to proper manuring. For some crops the ploughing is only done 


0 


twice, or even once, 
: if ~~. ~— 
re 
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(8) For the rice and wheat crops especially manure is often 


Agriculture Obtained by folding sheep and goats in the fields; and for this 


Manure. 


Principal 
crops, 


rpose passing Gaddis are induced by liberal payment to allow 
ther flocks to settle for several nite in different fields. Indeed 
there is often a brisk competition for this favour among the 
farmers, which the Gaddis do not fail to turn to their own advan- 
tage. This kind of manure is considered the most valuable of all. 


The principal staples in the Sadr wszdrat are wheat, barley, 
rape seed, masur (lentils), didn, (rice) makki, kodrd,™ tobacco, til, 
mash,” mung,” kulth,” phullun,® evil, and _bres.™ Churéh 


produces the same crops, with the addition ofa little opium, ~ 


This wizérat and the Bhatitydt are the most fertile in the State, 


the latter being especially rich in moist land like that known ~ 


as dbi in the plains. It produces most of the crops mentioned 
above, but the principal crop is dhdn or rice, in the cultivation of 


which a large proportion of the population is engaged. Brahmaur 


also produces these crops, but in a lesser degree, with kauni™ 
and chinai“” in addition. 


Wheat, barley, bres, phullan, and potatoes are common to 
both Péngi and Léhul, whilst Péngi also produces elo, suil, bajar 
bhang, chinai, kodrd, mastir and peas. All hilly tracts and sunny 
villages produce potatoes. The following kinds of vegetables are also 
grown in Paéngi:—(1) Pabain, a kind of chukri (rhubarb) which is 
stored in September, and threshed and ground with wheat or barley, 
(2) Tila or sweet pdtis, which is eaten when fresh and green, 
with salt, or sometimes it is boiled first. The floor made from it 
is mixed with wheat, and then baked into loaves. (3) When grain 
is scarce, a kind of grass, called kangash, is threshed, steeped (to 
remove the bitter taste), and eaten with - butter, milk, or curds. 
The fruit of the Pavia Indica (gun) is also collected for food for 
man in times of scarcity ; after being soaked in water for several 
days to remove the bitter flavour, it is ground and eaten, either 
alone or mixed with flour, as when taken alone it is very bitter. 


Churéh supplies Bakloh and Dalhousie with grain, and Pingi- 


also has often to make demands on the same wizdrat for all sorts 
of food-grains. ‘I'he surplus produce of Sihunta, Bhattitikri and 
Tundi is sometimes sent to Nirpur and Kangra, but very often a 
return is required in times of scarcity. In Brahmaur; Trehta and 
Chanotai' is impossible to get rid of surplus produce, and in the 
days of scarcity no help can be given ; so cut off are these places 
from the neighbouring wizdrats. Hence arises the proverb :— 

Mata hoid, tan pind kotéin. 

Nahin hoia, tan jana kotain. 


(1) Eleusine corocona, (8) Fagopyrum emarginatum, 
Sesamum Indicum, (7) pee clicgar anardana, 

é 4 Phaseolus radiatus. \8) Fagopyrum escolentam, 

Bs Phaseolus mungo, (9) Pennisetum Jtalicum, 

(8) Delichoa uniflorus (10 Panicum miliaceum, 
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If the harvest is plenty, 
There’s no one to buy; 

If the harvest is scanty, 
We must lie down and dio. 


Arable land comprises kohli and otar: the former irrigated by 
kwhls or outs, and the latter dependent on rain. In Chamba 
proper many small fields, watered by Streamlets, produce dhdn 
or rice, and it is also produced in the lower parts of Churah, but 
not in Pangi or Brahmaur. It is grown in abundance in the plain 
tracts of the Bhattiyat, and this makes it the richest tractin the 
State, Land which produces dhdn with the aid of rain is called 
amrant kohli, and is regarded as equal to ofar. Though the Ravi 
flows through the State, it irrigates no portion of it, but water 
for irrigation is mainly drawn from small streams, by means of 
kuhls or cuts. Land near the capital, irrigated - by streams, is 
termed kuhli; similar Jand in Churéh is called kohli or shdli, and 


in Bhattiydt kuhli, ruhni or dhdnt. Crops and grass cannot be 


grown in fields in Péngi or Lébul without irrigation, 
Rice is grown in three ways termed ruhni, battar and chhaip. 


Ruhkni.—Early in Jeth, dhdn is kept moist for eight or tendays, 
tillit has germinated. hen it is sown in nurseries in which 
the water is retained, called orthdn. First the field is twice 
ploughed, and ridges (bir) are then made in it. When the field is 
full of water, the owner summons the people of the neighbouring 
villages to his aid. Next morning, men and women witb their 
bullocks all come to the fields, and all get inthe morning one or 
two chapdttis as their nuhdri or breakfast. The men plough the 
fields and repair the ridges. Some take up the plants from the 
nursery, and pass them in small bundles (jurt or roli) to the 
women to plant in the fields. ‘hese women are called ruhi, At 
noon, they are given wheaten bread, ddl, kart, ghi, and ladhu, 
at the owner’s cost. ‘The women amuse themselves by throwir 
mudon the passers-by, and sing merrily all the while. Those 
who work reciprocally’ for one another ‘are only fed, but the 
menials, who are not helped in return, are paid thus :—a woman 
gets six rotis (loaves) and one médni (Ii sers) of wheat. flour, 
aod aman two sers of wheat; but these rates vary in. different 
localities. 

Battar.—In Baisékh the fields are twice ploughed. to. erush 
the clods, and then watered in Jeth. After the water has dried 


_up, the field is leyelled with a clod-crusher, and the rice sown. 


) Ohhatp.—The field is prepared as in the ruhni method, and 
germinated rice grains are sown in it, without beige sown ina 
nursery. The ruhni and then either the battar or chhaip methods 
are used alternately every second year, the object being to level 
the fields, which haye been made uneyen by the battar and chhaip 
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casses, by the rulni. The vuhni ig. & more expensive method 
than either of the other two, 38 it -nyvolves more labour. The 
chhatp yields an abundant crop, but 1 15 very liable to result im 
los if the rains fail, and so it 15 not poy ular. 

The chhaip aud battar methods of sowing Tice are common in 
the Bha(tiyat, and in lands near the capital, ~yhere the fields sre 
large. But the ruhnt ‘3 in vogue where tho irrigated fields are 


gmall, and the fields are allowed to lie fallow in the Rabt- Kuhle 


are also called challas, and the opening from u challa into 6 field is 
called ontydri or muntirt. 


In the Bhattiyat, in large irrigated villages, the State hulls 
are managed by paid officials. ‘eewhere the eaminadrs, bY 
themselves or through the kdmddéra, apport & man as theit koh 
and it is hia duty to collect jabour and repair the kuhls either late: 
‘1 Baisikh, or early in Jeth. He distributes water to ihe zamin- 
ddrs in turn, and settles all disputes connected with 1b himself, or 
submits them to the Limdars of the pargana- The kohlt is unpaid 
but gets his food on the ruln day ; besides 4 linga (man’s load) of 
grain at harvest, according to the extent of the land irrigated. iu 
some places the kolilt gets a mani of dhdn for each kunn or ghumao. 
li the koAlé is of impure caste, he recives both food and ldnga on 
the ruin day. He recerves this as a gift and not as of right. 

Makki, maize or Indian corn, is the staple product and food of 
the people, who sow it largely throughout the State, except in 
Pingi, Léhul, the higher and colder villages of Brahmanr, and the 
lovel irrigated parts of the Bhattiyat, which ouly grow dhan. 
Makki is universally called kukari, and 18 consumed all the yea® 
round. Its merits have passed into @ proverb in Chamba :— 


Kukari sigén, : Rathi puchhayan. 

With kukars to feed him, 

Tie Hillman is strong ; 

With a Rathi to lead him, 

He'll never go wrong. = 

‘This grain is produced more alandantly than any other orop 
of either the Kharif or Rabi. If the makki crop fails, it means 
famine in Oburth and the birdni villages of the Bhattiyit, In tHe: 
colder parts & piece of lund is kept fallow nthe Kharif, Such @ pie® 
is called ed basdnd or baindA in Ohakrohi® and Churah, phalli im Brab- 
maur, and braydh in the Bhattiyat. 


Tho tasdnd is either manured, or sheep and goats are penned ‘t 
in Baisdkh, OF 


on it, and after a shower of ram mokki is sown in it 1m ty 
eatly in Jeth. In warm vise ¢ is sown after the Rabi has been 
out. The crop first sown 15 ¢ 

jetha elder and kanha younger, 





od jethi and the last sown anki, from 


u 
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manured, then ploughed, (the first ploughing is called hdv), and pericniturea 
finally sown. When the makhi Abie above the pind within a ae Af 

week or so, the field is weeded. When tho crop grows: hich, it nae t* 
requires a second ploughing. One man drives the bullocks, and two — 
or three men follow him to lift, ap the lanta, ete. Lf the crop 1a too ; | ; 
thick, the plants are thinned out. This 18 Called halodny or quant. 


Jackals, pigs, and bears damage the crops, which require constant -.. 
watching at night, especially if noar or in a forest, and both men | 
‘and women light fires in the fields, and keep watch on pahrdlis 
(machdne). The produce is generally excellent, but the labour required 
is considerable. After the maize crop has bean cut the cobs are | 
separated from the stalks and spread out on the saran, or flat roofs of : 
the village houses, to dry; affording a vory pretty sight in autumn, 
The grain is then separated from the cobs and stored away, 
__ In some parts of Pingi two crops are always sown. Though 
it 184 mountainous tract, some parts of it are warm and adapted 
to the cultivation of kukari. The produce is excellent, but the 
crop ia nota favourite one, as it is coveted by the paople, who, 
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bither steal the cobs or beg for them. In fact tho whole orop es 
is. thus consumed, or eaten, and the owner reaps uo benefit _ 
from it. - 
___ Tobacco is grown only for private use, and four varieties are Tobacco, ie 
recognized :—(1), tumadku, the common or desi plant, (2) Tama, ve 


avariety of the first. These two wre most in fayour. The planta, 
if not kept down, grow to a good heizht, (3) Gobi, which is 
not «o tall, but the leaves spread ont like those of a cabbage. (+4) 
Binbary or Sippu grown in the higher mountains and Pingi.® 
The firsttwo kinds ave sown in beds an transplanted: the other 
two are sown in the open field, but for all the soil must be 
_ Well prepared and manured, Of the first two varieties only the 

leaves nre used: but, in the cage of the last two, loaves, stems and 

seeds are all pounded together for use, and they are said to ba 

Strong-favonred and some-what nauseous, All the varieties are 

plunted at the beginning of the rains and ent in October. 

‘There ara two varieties of potatoes grown in thie State; ane Potatoes, 

_ of whieh i# called Desi and the other Angresi. The first are small 
and yellowish and the second large and whitish. Both kinds ara 

planted in the spring—March or April—aud the Angrezi kind ripen 

in June, the Desi not til! Ry. ieee puacencaie were introduced into 

Pingi as late as 1873, and are now grown all throngh the yalloy ; 

indeed one finds them more or less in every part of tha State, 

A good market for them exists in Dalhousie during the season, and 

they are frequently exported to the pluins-in the cold weather, 

‘Wheat is grown all over the State to the atmost limita of Wheat 

Painginnd Léhu!, and two varieties are recognized. The frst, 

called dathrw, is grown in Bhattiyat and the lower part of the Ravi 

Gt) Ditferant mames are io Gee locally for some of the rarletias, 
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CHAP.ILA. Valley, whero it ripons early and js usually reaped in Jeth: the 


Whaat. 





‘from the stones of the various fruits, and used for lamps. 


second, called Iareyaru, 18 found especially in the higher monn Ee ai 
and Pingi. It takes longer than the frst variety to ripe and 
is not cut till Hér or Swan. he bathrw variety has a tall stall 
and the grain is whitish in colour, while the other variety is short 
with a reddish grain. 

The hill whent is inferior in quality to that grown on the 
plains, and is sparingly used among the villagers ; who prefer muatlees 
which is cheaper and-more plentiful. Most of the wheat grown in 
the Ravi Valley is sold in Chamba, This, however, does not apply 
to Bhattiyaét where the people live chiefly on wheat and rice. 


Barley too is extensively grown and used by the villagers as 
food, either alone or mixed with wheaten flour. In Pingi the only 
variety is called elo, a kind of rye from which the spiritnons 
liquor, named Jugri is mude. Sattu ig made from parched barlay 
and other grains. In Bhattiydt wheat and barley are sometimes 
sown in the same field, called berar. 


The Bahri or spring crops consitt oF the following :—Wheat, 
barley, sarson, mastir ka dal. 


The Sairf or autumn crops are :—Rice, makki, kodrd, mdash, — 


mung, kulth, raung, chinai, kauni, bajar-bhang, sdlan, suil, phullan, 


brea, bangart, moth, tobacco, potatoes, til, a little kapds, peas, Kesar, — 


As might be expected in ® cuntry which has not yet been 
opened up to foreign trade to any great extent, the cultivation of 
garden fruit is not extensively carried on. Piingi has on excellent 


climate, aud is eminently adapted for the production of many kinds 


of fruit, but the peuple are chary of growing it, owing to the absence 


of markets and sasured profits. ‘The orchard planted by the 


Forest Department yields all kinds of fruite. 
The wild and cultivated apricot (desi chir and kitimdnt), the 


walnut, peach, apple, pear, plum and quince are grown in the Sadr 


wisaral, Churéh produces apples, pears, walnuts, and quitce, 
The wild apricot is also gathered and dried : it is then called kishta 
or sukeri. in Pangi, the edible pine, (chilgoza), ne (hazelnut), and 
a walnut with a very herd shell grow wild in the forests and fields. 
The wild gooseberry and the black and red currant are common, also 


wild rhubarb, The bramble, raspberry and strawberry are found in- 
yarious parts of the State, Lihul gives no fruit but the wild apricot. 
Tn Brahmaur the walnut, peach, wild apricot, and other similar 
fruits are very common, ‘The warmer parts of the Bhattiyat are the 


only places'in which the mango is cultivated. Oil is expresse 


The only place in which tea is cultivated in the State is in 


those parts that are nearest to Shihpar and Kingra, in British 


territory. Tho climate is very favourable for ita cultivation. 
gil also 13 all that would be deaired, 
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Hops were tried at one time, but abandoned, as the outturn CHAP. IT,A 


decreased in quantity and quality. Pingi was found to be very 
suitable for hops. Sericulture was also tried with good results, but 
was abandoned on the closure of the filature at Sujanpur. 


The cattle are generally small in size. Buffaloes are a rather 


recent importation : they are mostly kept by Gujars, but some of the of 


village people also keep them for their domestic purposes. Sheep 
are almost universally kept, and blankets and wearing apparel 
are manufactured from the wool. The ponies of Léhul are well 
known ; they are small and rough-coated, reminding one Strongly of 
the shelties of the North of Scotland, but they are not quite so 
shaggy. As might be expected, they are excellent ponies for the 
rugged and dangerous mountain paths. They are very largely used 
in the State. Goats are even more numerous than sheep. It isa very 
pretty sight to see a Gaddi bringing his flock home at night, down 
Some steep mountain ravine. The shepherd leads the way with a 
heavy bundle of faggots on his back, and an axe in his hand, which 
he uses aS a support, or balancing pole. He comes down tho most 
awkward-looking paths imaginable, paths which, to the ordinary 
eye, seem to be no paths at all, with a quiet, easy gait, turning round 
at intervals to utter the quaint musical call to bis rambling follow- 
ers, the yodel of the Himalayas. Meanwhile the sheep and goats 


are proceeding in & long zigzag line, bounding up and down the hil}: 


Side feeding as busily as if they thought they would never eat again, 
but holding on their way steadily, all except some young giddy 
member of the flock, who wishes to try for a path for himself, 
On this one the shepherd constantly keeps his eye, sending special 
calls and imprecations in his direction, and sometimes having to 
go back and administer reproof with no gentle hand. Occasionally 
a brawling torrent has to be crossed, and then the largest and 
boldest of the flock, the mountain hero, is seized and thrown 
headlong into the stream. After the first shock, he buffets his way 
manfully across, and then stands on the further side, as if to 


encourage the others by his presence, and to urge them to emulate- 


his example. Generally the rest follow with a little persuasion, 
but the last timid half dozen or so have to be hauled across by sheer 
force, and sometimes a sickly one is carried over in the shepherd's 
arms. 


The cows are not of a good breed; they give little milk, and 
that of an inferior quality.” Mention should be made of the Gaddi 
dogs, which are of a singularly handsome appearance, large, strong, 
and with beautiful glossy black coats. They are much more com- 
panionable than the pie dogs of the plains. Cats are common in 
Chamba. } 





(1) A number of Ayrshire cows were imported about forty years ago for the Raja’a dairy, 


and thongh the breed has deteriorated since then itis still much superior to any other in 
Chumba. 


Agriculture 











Poultry. 


In Pingi, Lihul, ond in the village of Kugti in Brahmaur 
loughing is dons by churs (a kind of hill bullock used for plough- 


a me), and not by deat bullocks. ‘The chwrs are bred from jul-churs 
bn ra which isa brought from the high ranges of Péngi, Lihul, or 


Zanskir, us they cannot be bred in « warm country. One or 
two juil-chitre, according Lo requirements, are kept for breeding | 
in each village. The animal is cither bought by the villagers” 
jointly, or by a well-to-do man. Jn Ping its price ranges from " 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, and in Zanskir from Rs, 14 to Re. 15. By crosa- 
breeding from a dvaé hill cow and a jut-rhiir, the bull (ehir) and cow 
(chiiri) are produced. ‘The chirs are generally castrated, ‘The jué 
chur and chtiri do not breed together, 

Cross-breeding has beon successfully attempted from dest 
bills and chiiris. The bullotks are generally sold off in Churah; 
but the cows are fed for milk. Two chtiys are yoked in a plough. 
but in Mindhal villages single chwris used, under on order of the 
Devi of the place, as the tradition 1s that, if two are used, one will 
die. The plough chur is led by one man, who holds a rope fastened) 





toa ring in its nose, another following to guide the plough. 


On the Ist of Kiitik, when all the enttle are brought home, the 


jut-cluir is left on tho mountain pastures until snow falls, when it 


is brought home by five or six men. As soon as the weather gets: 
warm, the animal is again taken up to the high mountains, d ' 


Brahmaur landholders only keap a few animals, which they feed 
in-doors. Almost all the people go to Kangra or Chamba, in winter, 
wid iv large villages they leave behind them one or two families, 
termed jiunddsi (or those who remain in winter) to look after their 
housys and cattle, The hiunddst receives a pra of grain for each 
head of cattle with 5 sezrs of salt, Chamba weight; and when the 
owner returns early in summer, he takes charge of his cattle again. 
Churih landholders have generally acquired some lands on the 
high mountains, where they drive up their cattle in summer to 
graze in the rich pastures, called adiwaru or dud haru. 


Owing to lack of fodder, the Bhattiy.it people keep few animals, — 
Lut thogs who live in the higher hills and have plenty of fodder, 


ean keep as many aa they choose, The Zaminddre of Brahmaur, 
Trehta, Chanota, Kotf-ranlhu, and Piura leave their cattle in charge 






Bee 


of hiunddsia, and aither come down to Kangra or Chamba, or seeka _ 
home in other parganas cf the State for their families and cattle, 
In the winter they earn a living im these places by daily labour; 
the men threshing rice, and the women serving in other people 
houses, ‘There they live for six months, returning home in Baisakh 
or Jeth. On arriving home they find the rabi ready to cut, and 
then sow the kharif. Bhi it = 
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Poultry are very common in Churth and also to a Jess extent LY 
in the Sadr wiedrat; but sre not reared in Bralimauror Bhatttryit, 


owing to the caste prejudices of the people. They are founc 
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chiefly with Muhammadan and low caste farmers, and a brisk trade CHAPSINA, 0 thy 


in fowls and eggs is kept up.all the summer with Dalhousie, while Agriculture 
the season lasts. .A few fowls and eggs are also now procurable 


by travellers in Pingi, where in recent years the villagers haye "Uy: at 
begun to rear them, but they are always very dear. In Chamba -' 
fowls sell at six to ten annas each, and eggs at six to eight annas hee 
per dozen. In whiter they are cheaper. The breed is the ordinary Vet 
country fowl. In 1479—85. Colonel CO. H. T. Marshall, whiled 4 ee 


‘Superintendent of the State, did much to improve the breed, and 
was very successful in Chamba town, but it hag now almost 
reverted to the original type. 


Beehives may be found in almost every village in the inner Apiculture, 
hills. The hive (gandr) is a portion of the trunk of a tree—some 
4 feet long and 14 feet in diameter—hollowed out from end to end 
80 as to leave only a thin shell. In building a house this is laid 
across the wall, one end being flush with the outside and the 
other projecting a little into the interior. Both ends are closed 
with a circular slab or a piece of wood—the onter end haying a 
Small hole in it for the bees to come and go. When the comb is 
ready the inner end is opened and a smouldering wisp of straw held : 
near if, and as the bees retire from the smoke the comb js ex- 
tracted and the aperture closed up. ‘he people never eat the 
comb with the honey, and the honey sells at 4 sers for the rupee 
and the wax at 8 sers. The same colony of bees may continue Nivea 
for a long time in the same place, and there are often several hives 5 
in the same wall, but it is rare for any of the villagers to be stung. 


__* & . ™ 
o oe ro 2 “ a a 


There are usually two crops of honey, one in spring called buhria . 
which is red in colour and the other in autumn called sairia, which apa 
ig white. : its 
The agricultural implements are of the simplest description. fatiemous Sag 
The plough is the ordinary light country plough (ha!) used in the “™"°™™ See 
hills, The names of some of the implements vary in different kes tal 
of the State, and those given below are in use chiefly in the Ravi ee: 
Valley. he 
1, Hal Plough, it 
2, Bhela Adze. ’ 
3. Nibéni Ch isel, 
4. Dardt Sickle, y 
5. Daréti Small sickle, 
6. Jhontu Axe, 
7. Knudéli .. Hoe. 
8. Chini . Wooden prong 
9. Kurén . Wooden spade 
10. Pharwa . Indian spade, 
11, Chhaj . Winnowing 
12. Déh : . Clod-crusher, 
13 ges pape a ..» Trowel, | 
14, Kilta ve e cone-shaped basket, 
15 Tokri aoa . on 7? Bate Ped 
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CHAP. ILA, All these implements are made by the village artisans, or by 
Agriculture the farmers themeelves, and the artisans are remunerated in kind 
¥ at harvest time. 
Grits or Wherever water power is available the grat or water-mull, wih Pe 
wateramille, an important part in village life, is a conspicuous object beside the village 


stream. Though of the most primitive coustrnotion it yet exhibits mmich 
ingenuity in ies details. A roughly built hut with o low doorway stands on 

the brink of the stresm or on avy other suitable apot near the bank, In 

this are placed in position the upper and nether millstones, the former 
being moveable, and the latter fixed. The upper stone has s circular hole 

in the centre for the grain, and across it on the lower surface 15 an iron } 
bar, fixed into the stone. To the middle of this is attached xt right angles 

an iron spike, which passes downwards through « similur hole in the centro 

of the nether millstone, and is joined to an upright wooden cylinder with 
spokes atthe lower endon w ich the water falls. ‘Tho water-supply ia 
brought from the nearest point and conveyed to the back of the mill 
where it falla with some force on the spokes. The cylinder is thus made 

to revolve, and with it the upper millstone. The hole in the nether mill« 
stone is closed with wood around the iron apike, so that nograin cag esenpe- 

By a sluice above, the water Opp is turned on and off nt pleasure, 
Above the upper stone id #uspended an ordinary kilta or conical basket, 
full of grain, and from the bottom projects s small spout which, by «sim le 
contrivance, i4 kenb in constant motion, so that the grain falls datetastenlle 
into the hole and is ground. The gratt or miller 1s allowed  percen tage 
ab the rate of uth part of the Brain ground, 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Bante. Produce rents are the rule in the State though cash rents aré 
becoming more andimore common, ‘The oldest and most general form 
of produce rent is called gal and consists in an equal division of the 
produce, of every kind, between landlord and tenant. This is & 
troublesome arrangement for the lundlord, as he has to maintam & 
careful watch on the fields, especially at harvest time, to prevent 
leakage, and this has resulted ina modification of the gahr system, 
called iaudda, being adopted. Under it the landlord receives a fixed 
amount of produce according to agreement, whether the harvest 
is good or bad, which is sometimes commuted into a money 
payment. a 

Sometimes a landlord finds bis land unremunerative in his o' 
hands, and yet is unwilling to part with it. In such ciroumstan- 
ces he may sublet it to a tenant on condition that the latter Peye 





the whole revenue demand, Tbis may be done either through 
in the landlord's name. Under this system there 1s some risk of 
the tenant claiming possesion after a certain number of years, — 
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‘This ia obviated by a clause in the agreement, providing for the re- 
sumption by the landlord of full rights in the land after « certain time. 
Sometimes a small sum of Re, 1 or Rs. 2 per /thri over and above 
the reyenue demand is taken, called hagy mdlikana; or this is 
imposed by the Court on an appeal being made to the law. Tf the 
occupancy tenant has been in possession for a long time he can be 
ousted only if he fails to pay the reyenue demand and the haqq 
méhkdna for a year or two. 


__ Within the Chékrohi, i.¢., four wiles around the capital, and 
neay Dalhousie, the revenue demand on new land ig double the 


ordinary rates, 


In Piingi and Lahul only. one form of tenure is custom- 
ary called ddiigdhri or galvi, that is an equal share of the crop 
between landlord and tenant; and no deduction js allowed to the 
tenant for seed, 


Wages sre given for quinquennial periods in table 25 of Part 
5. Wages have risen considerably in recent years, Formerly a 
day labourer received from two to two and-a-half Annas; and in the 
mitnssi] parta of the State thesa rates ara still prevalent where 
remuneration for labour is made in cash mmong the villagers, 
In the capital, however, owing to greater demand for labour 
and the proximity of Dalhousie and Spbarnalé the usual rate 
ig now four annas for men and three annas for women. This 
incréase im rates also applies to skilled Jabour. Formerly a 
carpenter or mason used to receive six or eight annas or even loss, 
but a good workman carnot now be had under ten or twelve annas 
and the tendency is to rise util! higher. In the capital all labour 
18 paid for in cash, but in the Villages all village servants are remu- 
nerated in kind, twice a year, at the spring and autumn harvests, 
also on special days called tiohdr, and at marriages. This kind 
of remnneration remains much the same as formerly. Skilled ar- 
tisans from the plains and also Pathdén and Tibetan coolies usually 
reosive considerably more than the regular rate of pay, as they do 
more work than the local hillmen. 


_ Prices of food stulis are affected by local supply and demand, 
the proximity of Dalhousie, and the state of the market on the 
plains. The effect of these different factors is most felb in the 
capital. When prices are high on the plains in any one commodity, 
4.9., potatoes, export trade is brisk w ith & Corresponding rise in local 
prices. Prices in the capital have Jately been much enhauced by 
the influx into the State of several thousand Sawyers and coolies 
‘WM connection with the Timber Company Working for the Forest 
- Department. The Bhattiyiit is the first part of the State to feel 

he erects of oO rise of prices on the plains, 
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The following is alist of prices of the principal food staples 
in the State im 1909 :— | 


Article of food. Quantily per rupea. 

Rice ~ sik (b seers. 
Muize 15 ce 
Wheat it i 
Barley 1 be 
Phullan .. Hay ae 
Bres one weak As 
Chanai .... ee 
Maser... co hey 
Thingi..- wie T oT us wine hei 
“irs sae es eee ass _ ie 6 a og 
Milk 16 

Ghi pe ies ia 
Makhan (in Pangi, chopar) lhs 


On-the whole a decided advance in the material condition 
of the people is noticeable in recent years, | 
conspicuous in the capital, 
taken place. The houses 


Tho dangers resulting from damp in the floor and walls are more 
fully realised, and as far a8 possible obviated. The houses are 
also better forished by those who can afford it. Much more 
money is now spent on : 
machine and cheap fabrics bas 
tle clothing of the people, | : 
This change is nob so pronounced in the villages, but there too 


improvement 18 becoming visible, especially in the matter of dress. 


The fact of this improvement being concurrent with a steady 
advance in the cost of food stuffs points to.a general rive in the 
standard of living and comfort.’ Lt is, however, much to be regret- 
ted that litigation is steadily on the increase, with, it 18 to be feared, 
ita usual accompaniment, indebtedness. _ 


Section O.—Forests. 


This is most 
where a great change for the better hag 
now being erected are built on more 
sanitary principle, with greater attention to ventilation and light. 


dress, and the introdnction of the sewing 
brouglit abont a marked change i 
with only a small incroabe im coat. 
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no part of the annual payment of Rs. 21,000 should be returned yoests ae. 


_ __ At the revision in 1904 it was decided that the State should re- wpe . 23 


wa if Tent as well as all other charges which are ordinarily held to form 
_ Ppartofthe expenditure connected with the management of the ve be 
4” said forests. With effect from Ist April 1908 Government has ia 
_ ow restored the management of the reserved forests to His ~ ae 
aie! * Highness the Raja experimentally, for a period of five years, on ‘in 
r _ the condition that the management is to be conducted on lines , =) 
. approved by Government. 7P. ~ 
_ _ For administrative purposes the Chamba Forests are divided Administ 99 
into two classes :— ton, = | te . 
(a) Reserved Forests or those controlled by the State ‘fi 
| Forest Department and managed chiefly with a ary 
view to profit, and = 


(4) Unelassed Forests or those controlled by the Civil De- | 
partment of the State, which are generally of less  . 
value than the reserved forests and are chiefly useful | 
for the supply of timber to zemindars for local con- | ~“s 
sumption, and as summer grazing grounds, l — 


=P ) The reserved forests are divided into ive ranges, Piz., Dalhonsie, Roserred | 
Chamba (including Brahmanr), Tisa, Bhindal and Pingi,correspond- “8 


{ng generally to the principal divisions of the State; and the rps = 
_ tation of the produce in these areas is controlled by three working + 
plans, one for Dalhousie forests, one for the Upper Ravi and one ae 





for Pingi. ‘These forests have all been surveyed on a scalo of 4 , 
Toches to the mile and thet areas ‘are os follows :—Dalhousie ‘a 
4,635 acres, Upper Ravi 69,086 acres and Pingi 26,925 acres. , an 
The yield of these forests 1s approximately as follows :— ‘ 
 Dalhousia—15,000 cubic feet of sawn timber for the Dalhousie - ae 
market and 50 first class chil trees, which are sold standing to 7 
Jocal purchasers. a 
Upper Ravi—2,400 first class deodar and 599 blue pine which 
a ‘Aare now gold standing at rates varying with the size of the trees. i 
__- Pangi—1,000 first class deodar and 350 blue pine which are a 
_» now sold standing. ee 
_--~—-sS« "he produce of the Upper Rivi forests is extracted in the o. 
form of railway sleepers, and other sawn ecantlings, and is floated : 
A down the Kavi to Shabpur, in the Gurdaspur district, near Pathin- ae 
kot on the North-Western Railway, and also to Labore, The pro- ~ | ae - “ 
of the Piingi forests is chiefly extracted in the form of logs oa 
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CHAP.11,C. and is floated down the Chentb River to Aknir where the logs are 
Forssta, caught, tied into rafts, and rafted down to Wazirabad. | 
Revenue. From the beginning of the lease in 1864 to the end of 
1908-04, the revenue from the leased forests amounted to 
Rs, 73,238,000, and the expenditure to Rs, 69,24,000; this, how- 
ever, includes the lease money and share of profits paid to the Rajt 
of Chamba. | 
The revenue, expenditure and surplus of the Division for the 
last five years are shown in the following table :— ' 


DE ee eee ———— a 











Year, Expenditure. Surplus. 
Re Ra. 

SO $,76,201 83,053 o87 ee 

1905-06. ... is Ls o a 2,693,055 Ad A223 170,094 

poe -O7 mak ni oan rae ira 223,740 Hl 445 1,601,308 

1907-08, | 187,173 41,808 145,365 

1905.00... 2,028,531 | 48,140 i/o4,a91 

lll SS 
Works of Works of improvement—such as the construction and repair of 


improvement. roads, buildings, improvement fellings, thinnings, cultural opera- 
tions, ete,, haying for their object the improvement of the existing 
stock of deodar in the forests and its extension, are carried out in’ 
all the ranges. Sowings and plantings of deodar are also carried 
out in the Upper Ravi forests to the extent of about 60 acres a 
year, but these artificial reproduction works have not been attended 
with any great success. 


Unclassed The unclassed forests have not been demareated or surveyed 
forests. 


and their wrea is estimated to be about 65,000 acres. Part of this 
js valuable deodar-producing forest, but the greater portion is only 
of value for supplying the local wants of the people. These forests 
afford valuable summer grazing for sheep and buffaloes and a con- 
siderable revenue is obtained by the State from this sources, "Their 
protection 18 chiefly entrusted to the local kirdirs and trees ara 
not allowed to be cut without permission. j 
Rights. The rights of user in the reserved forests haye been recorded 
in detail and rights of grazing, fodder, grasa and building timber 
have been recorded in favour of the villages in the vicinity of the 
forests, but the forests are by uo means overburdened with rights. 
Tn the unclassed forests the rights have not, beep recorded, and they 
are generally grazed free by the neighbouring villagers in the — 
immediate vicinity of their homes. Large tracts of these forests” 
are, however, auctioned yearly for sheep and buffalo grasin g. | 


hoe 
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_ The forest vegetation of the State varies considerably, chiefly 
- Owing to elevation and rainfall. Starting from the $.-W. boundary 
of the State, adjoining the Kangra and Gurdispur districts—along 
the Hatht dhér and the low hills between Danera and Dalhonsie—th» 
principal forest tree is the chi/ (Pinus longifolia). This species 
is found either as open forest’ mixed with scrub undergrowth, or 
as dense pure forest; near Bakloh and Dalhousie. ‘The chil is also 
found along the banks of the Siul and Ravi rivers up to an ele- 
vation of about 5,000 feet, and near Dalhousie is associated with 
the bin owk (Quercus incana) and brés (Rhododendron arboreum) 
up to 7,000 feet. Thronoghout the region of the lower hills ths 
following trees are commoniy met with: Tun (Cedrela toona), télé 
(Dalbergia sissoo), her (Ziziphus jujuba), siri« (Albizzia sp.), kakarain 
(Pistacia intergerrima), simbal (Bombax malibaricum), bohr (Ficus 
bengalensis), pipal (Fieus religiosa), dhak (Butea frondosa), amatltas 
(Cassia fistula) and tral (Bauhinia), the last three being remarkable 
for their fine flowers. 


Vegetation. 


The second region may be ronghly described as the basin 
of the Ravi and Siul rivers in which, at elevations between 7,000 
to 12,000 feet, the principal timber trees are the deoddr (Cedrus 
lebani), the spruce or tos (Picea morinda) and the silver fir or 
rat (Abies Webbiana); tbronghout these forests the blue pine 
or kail (Pinus excelsa) is commonly found mixed with the deoddr, 
and towards Brahmaur this tree becomes the principal species, 
The deoddr is found either growing by itself to form pure forest, 
or mixed with its associated spevies, the blue pine and spruce, at 
elevations between 7,000 feet to 9,000 feet, and more rarely with 
the silver fir up to 10,000 feet. Tho great majority of the 
Chamba decddr forests aro of the mixed type in which the deoddr 
enly forms a small proportion of the stock, being generally foond 
ilong the ridges and spurs, the intervening hollows being occupied 
by the firs. In these forests natural reproduction of deeddr is 
generally poor. Outside the deoddr producing area there is a large 
extent of fr forest; sometimes mixed at higher elevations with 
the krao oak (Quercus semicarpifolia), ‘These forests are chiefly 
of value as summer grazing grounds and for the protection they 
form to hill sides. ‘hey are also of use in conserving the water 
Supply in springs and streams. 7 


In this region three oaks are met with, the bon (Quercus in- 
cana), the fakes (Q. dilatata) and the rao (Q. somicarpifolia). 
The bade is generally found about 7,000 feet, the mohru between 
7,000 and 9,000 feet and the kvao at elevations up to 12,000 feet, 
where it sometimes forma pure forests. At 12,000 to 12,000 feet 
the bhty or birch (Betula utilis) is found growing with the white 
rhododendron (R. campanulatum) and the stunted diib (Juniperus 
recurva). All three oaks are eagerly lopped for fodder when in 
the yiemity of villages, 
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The other principal trees of this region are the waluut (akrot, 


khor), Juglans regia; elm (marar), Ulmus Wallichiana; maples 


(mdndar), Acer sp. ; horse chestnut (gin), Aesculus indica ; hill tin 


(dawrs), Cedrela serrata; (‘ark), Celtis australis; (kakaratn), Pistacia 


integerrima :(arkhol, fitrt), Ris sp.; ash (#unnu), Fraxmus excelsior 


Olea ferrugina ; alder (piik), Alnus nepalensis and nitida ; (chirimdt), 
Litsea zehlanica ; willows (béd), Salix sp.; poplars (sufeda, fFanlu), 
Populus ciliata, hornbeam (chakhre), Carpinus sp. ; yew (barmi), 
Taxus baceata and (4ras) Rhododendron arboreum. 


The third region to be deseribed is the Pangi valley. There 
the forests are found along the banks of the Chandra Bhiga river, 
here flowing at'an elevation of 7,000 feet, Owing to its remoteness, 
and to the high passes over which the monsoon has to cross, the 
rainfall of this region is very much less than that of Chamba, 
and the character of the forest vegetation alters accordingly, In 
these forests the deoddr and blue pine are predominant, easily 
holding tlieir own against the fira, which do not attain the same’ 
size as in Chamba proper and occupy a quite subordinate position, 
The deodér and blue pine here grow in profusion, and there is no — 
lack of natural reproduction in the forests. In the neighbourhood 
of Dharwas 1s also found the edible pme or chilgoza (Pinus 
gerardiana), 


and Aoribunda ; box (shamshdd), Buxus sempervirens; olive mn 





The following points peculiar to the vegetation of this country 
are worth notice :—(1) ‘There are no oaks although tho elevations 
are suitable for them; (2) the birch (Betula utilis), in other places” 
only found at the highest altitudes, here growa mixed with conifers 
at moderate elevations; (5) the prevalence of Fraxinus xylun- 
thoides and F. excelsior, the ash, and also walnut trees which are — 
cultivated in all the villages for the sake of the oil extracted 
from the nut. This is exported in large quantities to Lihul in 
exchange for wool. 


The following is a list of the principal trees, shrubs and wood- _ 
climbers found in the State. It has been compiled from Mr. Lace’s — 
Pangi working plan, Brandis’ Indian Trees, and other sources; bub 


the list is by no means exhaustive and does not pretend to include 


the whole flora of the country :— 
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Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


nnd in 


33 are rich in minerals. 
rabmaur and Churah, and was worked to 


Tron is found at 


some extent in former days, but owing to the cheapness of import- 


iron operations have now entirely ceased, Mica is found in the 
Darwis iléga of Pingi, and in other parts of the State. 
ition exists of a copper mine haying been worked in the Hul parg 
lin the reign of Kaj4 Pratép Singh Varma (A. D, 1559- $6), and 
the old workings may still be seen,.Gold-washing ia ca on 
at certain spots on the banks of the Chandrabbdga in Pe snd 

more than 20 years ago of a sap 
mine in the neighbouring: district of P ar—formerly | 
territory —suggests the probabili ‘thi some parts of the State bein 
rich in mineral wealth, The 


Lahul, 





and the discovery 


te quarries near Chamba a 
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By floor cloth called thobi is made from goat's hair in Péngi, The 
thobis are woven in strips, of about 40 feet long and 9 to 11 inches 


are very pleasing. For a floor cloth the strips are cut to the re- 


| B41 
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Dalhousie and in other parts of the State are very extensive and CHAP.ILD, ba 
valuable, and the slates are of good quality. There are also large wines and ‘ 
outcrops of limestone in the Ravi Valley and to the south of Minerals. HY 
the Dhaula Dhar, from which Chamba and Dalhousie draw their xinerat pro- ep: 
supplies of lime, which is of excellent; quality. Limestone is also ducts, mines, art 
found in Péngi, There is abundance of clay for the manufacture 7" Soa 
of ordinary pottery, and the inhabitants make all their own 
domestic utensils; but there is no export of such materials, as ce 
they are in no way better than those of neighbouring districts. f 
ineral springs exist in some parts of the State—at Mothila, Saho, 
Udaipur, Kalhel and Manjir—which are frequented by the people 
certain seasons, especially in Jeth and Hér ; but the waters have aan 
hot been analysed, They are chiefly hot and saline, the hottest f 
probably being those at Mothila and Kalhel. Gypsum, called gach, , 
is found near Bathri and is used locally by the villagers, It was at 
one time used in Chamba to make plaster of Paris for ceilings, but 
18 notsafe in earthquakes, and its use has now been abondoned. 





Section E.—Arts and Manfactures, 

_ _ Manufacture as a means of adding to the wealth of the State Arts ana Mai 
18 almost unknown. _ All that the people do is to make whatever =™fsctures, 
utensils they require for their day’s work or household purposes. 

The blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the brasssmith and 

the silversmith exist to supply the ordinary requirements of the 

village folk in general, and vessels of wood and stone are made in 2 
one or two places and sent as presents to friends. Some pretty hoes 
silver ornaments are made in Chamba town. Zaminddrs also » als 
Weave blankets of pattu for their own use, not for sale to traders, a, 
nor can they be had ready made. All sheep are shorn when in the sy: i 
Plains and the wool is sold to traders there. A rough kind of | 


Wide, in a variety of colours, from natural dyes, some of which 


quired length and sewn together. 


The leather trade is chiefly in the hands of Chamars and they Leather work 
make their own leather from hides purchased in the State. Only 
a Small quantity of leather is imported, chiefly from Amritsar, 
but it is superior to the local article, as the process of tanning 
18 better understood on the plains. Leather shoes are in common 
use only in the capital and Sadr Wizarat and to a less extent in 
Brahmaur. In Churéh bark shoes” are commonly, worn, and grass 
Shoes, called pullin, in Paingi and Léhul. But the use of leather 
Shoes is spreading everywhere among those who can afford to buy | 
them, Excellent chaplis or sandals are made in Chamba, which i g » 
i oo regarded as superior to those made anywhere elsein | 
Ne fil : 


(1) These are made from the bark of the nalinda tree, 
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Karida work, 


Paintings, 


trade 
Commerce, 
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Coamna Srare. | Commerce. (Parr A. 
In the city of Chamba ilself there is some very pretty embroi- 


dery work, called kaaida, done by tle women, Bright coloured 
silk threads are nsed, and the combination of coloura 18 generally 
pretty in the extreme; some of the s¢enes from the Iiindu ep 
poems are por:rayed, with events in the life of Krishna. a 18 
work has deteriorated a good deal since the aniline dyes, which are 
easily procured, took the place of the natural dyes, used’ tn former 
times. It is now very difficult to get specimens of the old work 
which are far superior to anything one seeanow. The pattern is 
worked exactly the same on both aides. 


Some of the rooms in the Réji’s palace are wonderfully desora- — 
ted with oil paintings on the walls. Whole stories are shown in 
detail, and there are some splendid pictures of battles in which each 
single combat is drawn as carefully and circumstantially ax if they 
ware done frow the descriptions in the Lind. [¢ 18 not known who 
was the artist, but it is unlikely that he was a native of Chamba. 
In the Bhuri Singh Museum there is a large collection of pretures, 
believed to be old, consisting of portraits and mythological subjects. 
They show that in Chamba, as in other [ill States im former times, 
the att of painting sto.d in high fayour, For a full deseription of 
these paintings reference may be made to the Museum catwlogue, 


Brickmaking as an industry does not exist in the State, stone © 
being almost everywhere used for building purposes, In some 
parts of Bhattiyét sundried bricks are used, and in Chamba town 
the superstructare of the Rang Malial is of burnt bricks, a 


There is an abundant supply of limestone in the State, Trom — 
which lime is made, Most of the hme used in Chamba comes. from | 
the Sabo and Huwol Ndléa, which cross the limestone outernp. The 
kiln, called bhatts, is a reund strocture roughly built, in the bottom 
of which a thick layer of fuel is laid. Over this the |imestone 
boulders, broken small, are spread to a lepth of 1} feet, and these 
layers are repeated alternately till the well isfull. Itis then close 
in with « layer of earth plastered over with mad. At the hottom 
is an opening throngh which the kiln is lighted and it usually com: 
tinues to burn for four or five days—the process of coolitig: Faking 
about the same time. ‘The lime is then taken out and slaked and | 
the cost, including carriage to Chamba, is from Ks, 55 to Ra. 60 f 


per 100 mannds, In Dalhousie the cost is considerably greater. 
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Section F.— Commerce and Trade, } 
Trade and commerce are very backward, chiefly ont 


fact that tlie State is very much out off from the outer world; and 
slso partly from the contented disposition of the inhabitants who, 
ns i rule, pain sufficient by their-vigorous toil 10 support life and 
generate their species, ‘The common mode of conveyaner i 
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ponies, mules or buliocks. which bring a loads from the plains or 
outer hills and retarn with Chamba exports. ‘hey are usually the 
property of Kumbars, who are the great carriers in the hills, 
Pangi and Léhul would be the chief beneficiaries of a brisk trade, 
but the roads seem to forbid all thought of large undertakings. 
Chamba sends various articles to Riblu, such as phullin,™ suil,® 
honey, ghi, walnuts, rapeseed, quinceseed, kaur, til® and apples, and 
‘Teceives in exchange Guma Salt. Churih makes practically the 
Same exports with the addition of banafsha and kuth (a root). To 
the plains are sent ghi, honey, potatoes, sut/, phulldn, bajar-bhana, 
kuth, thuth (a root), dhup (incense), naridn (for hooka stems), 
walnuts, walnut bark, zird@ (cummin), banafsha (violets), apples, 
pears, lal-mirch (cayenne pepper), beeswax, khaskhds (poppy seeds), 
dhanya (coriander), kaur (a root), sukri (dried apricots), attis 
(medicine), dode (soapnuts), thangi (hazelnuts) and chilgoza or edible 
pine. ‘here is a large export of fruit of every kind, during 
the season, to Dalhousie, and the export of wheat and other 
food stuffs is controlled by a tar ff at the bridges over the 
Riyi to prevent depletion, which would cause scarcity. Most 
of the ordinary articles on sale in the bazdér are imported from 
the plains and the outer hills, and the export and import trade 
is Chiefly in the hands of the banya class, who are shopkeepers 
and money-lenders. In the hot weather the Gujars, who temporari- 
ly settle in the hills, carry on a brisk trade in ghi. Some villagers 
carry ght and honey to Shahpar in the Gurdaspur District, and 
bring back salt. Chamba itself is a busy market—the bazdr pre- 
Senting a cheerful vision of industry and thrift. The shops are 
remarkably clean and neat and no signs of poverty are evident. 
Many of the shopkeepers are Muhammadans while Khanna and 
Co. of Dalhousie have a large agency in Chamba. Salt and _brass- 
work are the principal articles dealt in, and cheap country jewellery, 
of which the natives are extremely fond, is sold in the majority of 
the shops. 

Woollen patttis are made in all parts of the State and are 
exported occasionally vid Shahpur. Pangi produces these pattits 
along with thobis, in a small quantity and exports them with 
2ira. or cummin, kuth, thangi, edible pine, tilla (sweet pdtis) and 
| banchauk™ ; there was once an export trade in Pingi hops, but this 
has now entirely ceased. ‘The hops were sent to the brewery at 

rree. 

The trade of Lahul is confined to the export of black cummin 

anda few hill ponies. Brahmaur exports honey, ghi, rams, he- 

goats, kuthand walnuts. The Bhattiyat only exports rice (bdsmati- 
oryxa sativa) and ght. 

Totter oay 


(3) Sesamim Indicum. | 
(4) A small seed, like cummin, used for adulteration, 
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CHAP. ILG. Section ¢—Communications. | 
Communica: There is no line of rvilway in the State; the nearest station 
— of the Nortli-Western Railway is Pathankot, distant from Chamba 
Roais and 7() miles vid Dalhousie ; 50 miles via Nuirpur; and 57 miles wid 
buildin Sindhéra. 
There are no ferriea in the State ; a ferry formerly existed on 
the Siul river near Manjir, but was discontinued on the complehon 
of the new road rid the Kothi Bridge. 
| The Ravi and Siul can be crossed at many spots by dretna f 
j ' « ‘The tonga and cart-road from Pathinkot to Dalhousie is the — 
only metalled read within the confines of the State; and it is 
British territory, with a width of 80 feet. ‘The road from Bakloh 
to Dalhousie is also British territory, but is only 8 feet in width. 
There are about 324 miles of unmetalled roads in the Stete, 
forming the main lines of communication, with an average width of 
4 feet. In addition there are numerous tracks, fit only for 
pedestrians, some parts of which are fairly good, while others are 
rough and difficult. 
In Pangi and other parts of the State even the main roads are 
for the most part narrow and dangerous. 
‘The roads and public buildings are all maintained by the State. 
Rucatach Approach Rontes,—There are three main lines of road to 
routes. Chamba from the plains, all of them diverging from Pathankot, not 
to re-unite till they reach the suspension bridge over the Ravi, lose 
to the town. ‘They are named, respectively, the Dalhonsie, 
Sindhira and Chuiri roads. | 


Dalhounis Dathousts Road,—'The road in most common use, especially in 
rod. aimmer, is the tonga and cart-road from Pathinkot to Dalhousie.  _ 
This road has been in existence only since the founding of the Hill 
Station of Dalhousie, in A. D. 1852, and was not completed till 
some years later, After traversing the onter Siwalike to Dunera it 
enters State territory on the summit of the Hathi Dhdr, and runs | 
round the shoulder of the Bakloh spur to Karandi, It then passes 
Banikhet and ascends by the Balun spur to Dalhousie. This road 
is British territory. + a 


Brauch toads, Branch Roads.—The following branch roads leave the Dal 
, housie road :— 


ae. : - “| 


runs on by Mamn| to Dalhousio, ending at the Post Office. As already 

stated this rond is aleo British territory, a] ee. 

(2) At Bamkhet another branch diverges on the left to join the 

; Sindhara road at Pakhor, aradaes oe 
, nt Bcauary, At Dalhousie the crest of the Dhiula-Dhiér 19 = 1 1 and from & aoint F z | \: | 
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as they recede towards the plains. In the far distance may be seen, on a 
clear day, three of the great rivers of the Punjab,—the Ravi, Bias and 
Satluj—glittering in the sunshine, and losing themselves in. the plains 
beyond which seem to melt away into infinite space, 


Turning to the north the gaze rests on an amphitheatre of lofty ra nges, 
with a foreground of mountain and valley, forest, gorge and stream. Closing 
in the horizon to the west and north-west are the rounded summits of the 
Kund Kap-las and Dagani Dhar, which in summer are entirely free of snow. 


To the north and east the snowy pinnacles of the Pangi Range stretch 
out In majestic array, many of them rising to an altitude of 18,000 and 19,000 


feet. Towering up from behind them are two lofty peaks usnally covered 


with snow, one slightly rounded andthe other pointed and precipitous— 
which among Europeans are known as the Bride and the Bridegroom. 
These are in the Gurdhdr range in Péngi and are about 18,500 and 20,658 
feet, respectively, in altitude ; the latter being almost the highest peak in the 
State. Far to the east the eye can trace the line of the Dhaula-Dhar, till the 


range is lost ina mighty maze of snowy mountains; chief among which is the 


Kailés at whose base rests the sacred lake of Mani Mahes. Within this wide 
expanse it is easy to detect the tortuous course of the Ravi gorge, though 
not more than a mere glimpse of the river can anywhere be seen. The 
Siul also is hidden from view, but a considerable part of the open valley 
is clearly visible, as well as the general trend of its many converging 
tributaries from the snowy range. Finally, all over the valleys and moun- 
tain slopes are scattered the hamlets of the peasantry—each in its own area 
of cultivation—lending an additional charm to the landscape, and 
presenting a fascinating picture of rural beauty and repose. 


There are four roads from Dalhousie to Chamba, named, | 


respectively, the Khajidar, Kolhri, Chil and Bathri roads. 


Khajidr Road.—The Khajiar road starts from the Post Office an 


and risiog to Bakrota and Kalétop, winds through a dense forest of 
pine and cedar to Khajiér—a sylvan glade of great beauty. On the 
brink of a small lake stands an ancient shrine to Khéji Nag, from 
which the place takes its name; a soft green sward slopes on all 
sides towards the Jake, and the glade is encircled by a forest of 


cedars which stand out in stately array. Khajidr is 6,300 feet 


above sea level and during the season is much frequented by yisi- 
tors. From there the road runs for a short distance on the level, 
and then descending rapidly the Ravi Valley is suddenly displayed 


to view, with Chamba far below nestling like a fairy paradise in the 


bosom of the mountains. Reaches of the Ravi are visible in the 
Vicinity of the town, and to the south the valley seems closed in 
by a high granite peak of the Dbaula-~-Dhar, named Kankot, which 
for nine months in the year is covered with snow. ‘fhe road 


then drops by, an easy gradient to the Ravi, and having crossed - 


by the suspension bridge ascends to the town. 
The distance from Dalhousie to Chamba is 19 miles, 
The Khajidr road is usually closed with snow from December 


to April. There are dak bungalows at Khajidr and Chamba, but 
the former is closed for some months in winter, 
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Kolhrt Road.—The Kolhri road is an alternative route to Chamba, 22 
miles in length. Leaving Dalhousie at the Post Office it runs with a gentle 
gradient, to Kolhri, and descending to the Ravi joins the Sindhiira road at 
Udaipur. 

Chil Road.—At the 7th mile on the Kolhii road a cross road runs on 
the level to Chil, and connects the Kolhri and Sindhbdra roads. The route 
to Chamba via Chil is 20 miles. 


Béthri Road.—The Bathri road, after leaving the Post Office, descends 
to the Bathri Valley, to join the Sindhéra road at Béthri. Beivg mostly at 
a low level it'is much used in winter, when the other roads are usnally under 
snow. ‘The distauce to Chamba is 20 miles. The Kolhri and Bdthri roads 
are more exposed’ and less interesting than the Khajidr road, and are, there- 
fore, little frequented by travellers in summer, though much used for mule 
transport. 


Sindhdva Road.—'The Sindhara road is an ancient line of com- 
munication with the plains, probably dating from the very earliest 
times. ¢ 

It first touches the Ravi at Shahpur, and following up the left bank 
by Phangota, enters Chamba at Kairi. At Sindhdra it leaves the river 
and ascends the hill to the Gaggidhdr ridge north of Dalhousie, where a 
branch from Banikhet connects it with the Dalhousie road, Sinking into 
the Bdthri valley it rises again to cross the Chil spur, and descending 
rejoins the R4vi at Udaipur, and runs up its left bank to the suspension 
bridge. The distance from Pathankot to Chamba vid Sindhdra is 57 miles, 
and vid Dunera, Banikhet and Bathri, 65 miles. Since the opening of the 
Dalhousie road this route has fallen into disuse for through traffic; but the 
portion from Chamba to Banikhet is much used in winter. The scenery on 
the R4vi, between Shdhpvr and Sindhdra, is picturesque and interesting ; 
but the road is rough, and in places dangerous for laden animals. 


There are State rest-hcuses at Sindhara, Béthri and Chil. 


Branch Roads.—The following branch roads leave the Sindhara 
road :— 7 
(1) A‘branch road goes from Bathri to the Chaurah Bridge, and after 
crossing the Ravi, runs up the right bank of the Siul, by Bhalai, to join 
the Bhadrawah road at Kothi Bridge. From the Chauréh Bridge a branch 
ascends to Galf and drops to the Siowa stream which it follows via Banaird 
to Bani in Balaur. These roads are rough and unfit for ponies or laden 
animals. 
Chudri Road,—The Chuari road is also an ancient line of com- 
munication with the plains. : 
Leaving the Kangra Valley road at Nurpur it runs north into the low 
hills, in the direction of the Dhaula-Dhar, and near Malukdl enters Chamba. 
From this point it follows the bed of the Chakki for four miles. At Ghatasni 
it leaves the Chakki and rises over a spur to reach Chudri: and after 
crossing the Dhdula-Dhar by the Chudri or Basodan Pass, emerges into the 
R&vi Valley opposite the town of Chamba. ‘The portion in the bed of the 
Chakki is rough, but otherwise the road is good throughout. The distance 
from Pathankot to Chamba is only 50 miles, and is thus shorter than by either 
of the other routes. This road is used all the year round, but the fording 


of the Chakki during the rains is often difficult and dangerous 


After heavy rain the stream may be impassable for a day or two, and 
eecidents with loss of life occasionally occur. In winter the Chudri Pass 
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is usually under snow. for two or three months, but the road is seldom 
Lige asi “7 ore ani ee ice “98 atime. Above anes may 
seen the ruins o : or ia ingh of Nurpur, 
A.D, 1625—30, ia 7 Ne ‘nat ici laa 
genet foads.—The following branch roads leave the Chuari 
road :— 
__ (1) From Chudri a branch road runs by Sihunt4 to Shahpur in the 
Kéngra Valley. The distance from Chamba to Dharmséla or Kangra 
by this route is about 54 miles 3 but some of the streams are not bridged, 
and difficulty may be experienced in fording them during the rains; 
otherwise the road is good, ) 

(2) From Chnuéri one branch runs to Bakloh, distant 10 miles, and 
another vid Dara-sappar to Dalhousie, 16 miles ; and from the top of the 
Chuéri Pass one. road rans to the rest-house at Kainthli and another follows 
the ridge of the Dhdula Dhar, vié Dayin Kund and Kalatop, to Dalhousie, 
19 miles, joining the Khejiar road at the wood-sheds, 

There are State rest-houses at Chudri, Sihunté, and Kainthli, 

Main routes in interior—The main routes into the interior of the 
State diverge from the capital; the two principal roads running, 
the one up and the other down the Ravi Valley. 

Brahmaur Road.— The Brahmaur road runs, up the right bank 
of the Ravi to Rékb and the Bagga bridge where it crosses and 
continues on to Gehra. ‘To this point it is level, but here the new 
road ends, and the line reverts to the old road which ascends the 
Slope to reach Chhatréri. When the new level road was commenced, 
in 1878, the alignment was carried as. far as. Brahmaur, but the 
road was not completed owing to the cost it would have involved. 

Beyond Chhatrar{ the road descends to the Chirchind Nélé 
and rises by along ascent to Kothi and the Sérali Pass (9,000. feet). 
It then drops to Uldnsi, andi the left bank of the Ravi at Gurola, 
and having crossed rises to Khani, whence it passes on up the 
Budhil Valley to Brahmaur. An old and rough track, shown on 
the maps, runs direct. from Chhatréri to Ulénsé. Harser is the 
next stage and so far the road is good, but from there to Kukti 
1b 18 narrow and rough most of the way. 

From Kukti the road crosses the Kukti Pass to Jobrang 
in British Lahul, and Jarma is reached by a jhula over the 
Chandrabhiga. 

Branch Roads,—The following branch roads leave the Brah- 
Maur road :— 

(1) At Mahlé a branch crosses the Ravi by a.wire suspension bridge 
and runs up the left bank, at a high level, to Bakan, Basu and Gehré. This 
was the main road previous to the completion of the new level road and is 
still in good condition, though little used. From Mahlé also two roads 
ascend the Mabledf N4la tocross the Kali Néli ard Mabli Passes, respectively, 
in the Diidula Dhér, the first to Raipur and the second to Tundi; and a 
third ascends the Darged N4lé from Déruh and crosses the Lod Pass to Tikri 
1a, Bhattiyds, 





hamba border may be seen the rning, of the ancient fort of Ganeshgarh, 


_ () Near the 
erecied by Rais Ganesh Varma,about A.D, 1560, 
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Boh4r Pasa to Boh in Rihld. There is a rest-house at Khérpok. 


(3) At Chori Brags a branch crosses to the right bank of the Ravi 
and joins the road from Jamwar and Chiminn to Lilh, Ménda,and Brahment. 
(4) From Dandéli a branch ascends the Baleni Nald to Barai, and 
‘oing tho road from Basi, which crosses the Baleni Pass to Dureni ™ 

ihlG. There is a resi-house at Barai. 
(5) From Kothi a branch ra.s up the Chirchind Nalé and crosses the 


Bag or Bhimgasutari Pass to Kareri in Bihlé, but being somewhat difficult 


is seldom used. Arough track from Kothi crosses the Grijshdr Pass to 
Chancta anda branch runs from the top of the pass along the ridge 
Kodrai and the Indrihar Pass. | 

(6) At Brahmaor a branch descends to cross the Budhil and then rises 
to Tatihn. Hereitis joined by o branch from Kham, and then rans 
up the Tondéh Valley to Badri and Banser. From Tutaibn the road 15 
only a hill track and very rough, Coolies for Triloknith ma the Kaliohu 
Pass are engaged at Badra, and the journey takes three days. 

(7) From Brahmaaor a branch crosses to the right bank of the Badhil 
and rung on to Chobia; hers coolies are engaged for tho Chobia )Pass 
leading to Triloknsth, | 

(8) From Brahmaur another branch rans by Grima to Shear and Titi; 
and at the latter place crosses the Ravi to join the Bara Bangihal road at 
Holi. This road is good except a small part on the bank of the Kavi near 
(9) From Harser a rough track ascends tothe Mani Mahesh lake, 
and crosses the ridge to Tidri in the Ravi Valley. 

(10) From Kukti a branch, after crossing the Budhil, ascends the Gai 
ravine and crosses tho Chobu Pass to Bara Bangahal. 


Bara Bangdéhal Road.—From Ulinsa the road follows up the 


left bank of the Ravi to Bara Bangthal. The ok) are Chanota, 
Holi, Géroh, Chanair, Sind, Kanaur and Bara Bangihal.” This road 
is Gt for pedestrians only, and in many places is rongh and 
dangerous, especially between Chanair and Bangéhal. 

From the Bangéha!l road the following branches diverge to cross the 





remaining passes in the Dhdula Dhar to the Kangra Valley :— 


(1) From Chonota a rough road runs up the OCholi Néléto Eudrer 


and croges the Indrahoar Pass to Dharmsdli. | 
(2) From Kuirsi a roogh track crosses the Kundli Pasa to Kaniyara 


but is seldom used. | : 
(8) From Lamd a very rough track runs up to the Tora) Pass, which 
it crosses to Narwdna. 


(4) From Holia branch, seldom used, ascends the Holi Nald and 


crosses the Talang Pass to Narwina. , 
(5) From neer Gdroh a branch rons up the Kured 
the Singrihar Pass to Kandi, north of Palampur. | - 
(6) From Chenair s road passes op the Tanniter Nadl4, and crosses 
the Sutnilo Pass to Bandla, near Pélampur, but is very little meed. 





(7) Another road from Chansir runs up tholeft bank of the Obanni 


Nal4 and crosses the Wihar Poss to Bandla, and a third, going by Sarai 


a reapectivaly, in tike Dhéula Dhdr to. Ohhote Bangibal 
are Hawg ial Raogo by tho Kall Hiun Pues (17,000 feet) to Dhobi in Kale. The toad by the 
Bara Bangibal Pass (16,000 feet), in the Mid-limalaya to British Labal, is sow sever ceed. 





three roads cross the Tharasir (18,026 foot), Ganrt avd Makes 


\ 


(2) From Rikhe branch ascends the Bakéni Naélé and crosses the if 
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follows up. the right bank of the same Ndld and crosses the Sarai Pass to 

Baijndth. : 
, thers are Stato roat-houses at Mahla, Rékh, Karpok, Ohhatriri, Uidosa 


and Brah maar. 


# - 
_ angi Roal—The Pangi road on leaving Chamba descends to 
the Sal Nalé which it crosses to reach the rich bank of the Ravi. 

At Kiyani it leaves the river and-aseends a ravine to Pukhri, 
onthe watershed between the Raviand the Siul, Qontinuine to 
‘Tise to Masriind it drops by a steep deacent to cross the Karair ala, 
and again rising winds along the slopes overhanging the Sinl to the 
‘rest-house at Kalhel. Here it descends to cross the Kalhel stream, 
and regaining its former elevation runs on the level till it drops 
again to the Nakror bridge where it crosses the Chanjo Nala. It 
then winds along the slopes for some distance and crossing the Tis 
Nala ascends to Tis. From the top of the ridge above Tisa the road 
Gradually descends to the Baira Nali which it crosses at Guiri, © 
i then runs up the Alwis Naki to Tharela, and a few miles on 
reaches Alwis. Here coolies are engaged for the Sich Pass, which 
16 Crossed in three marches to Kildr in Pangi, The intermediate 
Stages are Bilrundi and Donej or Bindraban. 

Near Dhid the road enters the main Pingi Valley, aod crossing 
the Chandrabhiiga by a wooden bridge ascends to Kilir, 





The Pingi road is good all the way, except for the toilsome 


ascents and descents at the different tributaries of the Sijul. 
Ponies can go as far as Alwés and may cross the pass in July, and 
later, but are of little use in Pingi: Jaden animals can go as far as 
Tisa ; but are not usually taken beyond Masrtind. 

There are State-rest-houses at Pukhri, Masrund, Kalhel, Tisa, 
Alwis, Bindriban and Kilir, — 


Branch Roads.—The following branch roads leave tho Pingi 

(1) At Kiydni a track runs to Réjnagar and crossing the end of the 

Sibo Range descends by Tariod to the Bint to reach Bhalai. he river is 
‘panned by a gururu or rope suspension bridge at Palai; road rough. 

(2) From Kulhel.w branch ascends the Kuthel Nilé to Chatri rest-house 
and crosses the Siho Raugu to Sildh Grit ia the Hul Valley, This ia a 
fairly good road. 

(3) A€ the top of the descent to the Nakror bridge, a road leaves, on 
the right and runs up the Chinju Nila at s high level to Jassar and Bagai, 
Joining tho folluwing road; but is rough, 

(4) From Tisa a road runs by Tikri to Bagai, and ne and is fairly 
good Most of the way. @) From Bagai a braoch ascends the harar Nalé to 
cross the Marhu lair Pass, to Todi in Chamba-Lathul ; and from Chanju 
& good road leads up to the Dniti Pass and also crosses to Tindi: the journey 
in each case taking three days. ; 
i atts An old truck ross from Baire along the ridgo by Gudla to Alwda; Jt jw passable bot 

~ (@, Absanch descends from Tikri apd joins the Pang rond ni tbe Nakror bridge, 
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(5) From Tisa one road runs to Himgari and another ascends the Tisa 
N4lé& to the Bara rest-house. From the top of the ridge above Tisa a road 
runs up the Baira Nalé to Debri Kothi; and then on to Hail, and crosses 
the Cheni pass to Mindhal in Pingi.. The road is fairly good except on 
the pass, which is precipitous on the south side. @ | 


(6) Opposite Sai Kothi a branch descends to the Baira stream and 
crosses to Sai. From Sai one road ascends the Barnota Nalé to Bagor, Barnota 
and Makan ; and crosses the Baréri Pass to Jagesar in Balesa. Another 
road runs up the Alwds Naél4 to Tharela, and joins the main road to 
Alwds. From the bridge over the ene stream a branch runs to 
Mangli and crosses the Mailwdr pass to Balesa ; all these roads are in 
fairly good condition for pedestrians but are not suitable for ponies. 


(7) From Alwés a rough track, used by sportsmen, runs up the Jamuni 
N4lé to the Dagani Dh4r and crosses the Nirangwéri Pass to Nirangwari 
and Guintrer in Bhunjwdr. From Silrundi a road ascends to the Danetar 
or Gillu Pass in the Pangi Range and crosses to Chitoa in Pédar. 


Bhadrawaéh Road.—Tho Bhadrawéah road leaves the Pangi road 
at Pukhri, eight miles from Chamba, and descends a narrow ravine 
to the Kothi bridge over the Siul river. After crossing it rises to 
Saluni, on the Prithyijor ridge, separating the upper and lower 
portions of the Siul. From there it gradually descends to the Pala 
bridge and after crossing runs on to Gaggal near Kihar. There it 
re-crosses to the right bank and follows it up to Bhéndal which is 
reached by a bridge near that place. The whole of this line, from 
Sundla near the Kothi bridge to Bhandal, is new. 


The old line from Sundla runs up the right bank of the Siul to 
Manjir, where it rises to Saluni, and descends to cross the Siul at 
the Kalor bridge, rejoining the newline at Pala bridge. From 
Bhandal the old road runs up the left bank of the Siul to Langera and 
is in places very rough. From Langera the road rises to cross the 
Padari Pass and descends rapidly to Thanéla in Bhadrawdh. _The 
State boundary is at Kundi Maral, five miles from Langera. ~ 


The Bhadrawah road is very good, with an easy gradient, as 
far as Bhéndal, and when completed pack animals will be able to 
go all the way to Langera. Riding ponies go through to 
Bhadrawéh, but the road on the Padari Pass is rough and unsafe 
for Jaden animals, 


There are State rest-houses at Pukhri, Sundla, Manjir, Saluni, 
Kalor, Bhéndal, Chadbhent and Langera. 


Branch Roads—The following branch roads leave the 
Bhadrawaéh road :— 


(1) From Kothi bridge a rough track rises to Jhund, and follows up the 
Salingri Ndlé to Banddr in Balaur. | 


(2) From Manjir a rough road crosses the Prithvijor rid descends 
to the Siul to eS H caged 8 rritohyijor riage and i 
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(3) From Saloni a road runs up ‘the crest of the Prithvijor ridge to 
Kalor rest-house, and then descends to a point opposite Bhéndal, which is 
reached by a bridge over the Siul. 


(4) From Kihér a fairly good road runs to Diyur and Himgari, and then 
crosses the Barnota Nald to reach Sai. From Diyur on this road, a branch 
crosses the ridge to Khéngu rest-house, and descends to the Barnota Nalé 
to join the road from Sai to Makan. From Himgari another branch de- 
scends to cross the Chandresh Nél4 and joins the Péngi road near the 
Nakror bridge. | 


(5) From Bhdndal a road ascends the Sangni Nal4 to Gamgnl, and 
crosses the D&gani Dhér Pass to Bhanencha in Balesa. The road is good 
as far as Gamgel, but rough onwards. . 


These roads are all fairly good for pedestrians but unfit for ponies, 


Sadho Road.—The Sého road also starts from the capital, and 
after crossing the Sal Ndlé runs up its right bank to Sého. 


_ From Siho it ascends the Keri Nal4 and crosses the Panjungla 
Range to Sacraina, and over another low range to Bailj ; finally 
crossing the Tundah Range by the Bagair Pass to Manda. From 
there one branch crosses the Tundahen Nélé to Badra and the 
Kalicho Pass ; and another branch runs to Bargra and Brahmaur. 
Ponies can go to Sého, where there is a rest-house ; beyond this 
the road is very rough, 


(1) From Chiminu a branch leaves the Sého road and crosses the Sal 
stream. It then runs up the Jamwér ravine to the summit of the ridge, 
where it joins the Jamwér road. : 


_ (2) From Chiminu another branch leaves the Sého road and rans up the 
Hul Nélé to Silahgrdt, it then crosses the Sého range at Banatu and de. 
scends to Bhangor and Lunek in the Chanju Néli : joining the voad from 
Chénju to the Dréti Pass. This road is good almost allthe way. Another 
road runs from Bhangor to Bagai and joins the road to the Marhu Pass, 

Ponies and pack animals go as far as Silahgrat, 


(3) From Sého a branch road crosses the Sého range and descends to 
the Chénju Nélé joining the road to the Dréti Pass at Kalpra. This 
road is fairly good to the top of the pass, but the descent is rough. 


Janvwdr Road,—From Chamba also a road rises to Jamwér 
and runs along the crest of the Jamwar ridge till it meet the 
road from Chiminu. It then descends to Lilh and Guh and 
follows up the Beljedi Néli by Batot to Girir; finally crossing the 
Tundéh range by the Jhundai Pass to Manda, and on by Bargré to 
Brahmaur. Ponies can go as far as Jamwar, and the road 
1s good; but onwards it is very rough. There is a 
State | w at Jamwaér for which special permission is 
necessary. ; 
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Main voad in Pangi. The main road in Péngi is a continuation 
of that from Kashtwér and Pédar, and enters Péngi at the jhila 
over the Sansari Nala. 


Rising to Darwds it crosses the Sural Ndlé and runs up 


the right bank of the Chandrabhaga, at a high level, to Kilar. . 


There it crosses the Hunén- stream and gradually drops to the 
bank of the main river at Siddh-ka-dera and farther on passes 
through a narrow chasm where the _ planking, forming 
the roadway, is supported on iron bars fixed in the face of 


the cliff. 


The Parmaur and Saichu Nélds are crossed near Cheri, on 
the river bank below Sach. 


At Mindhal bridge the road passes to tle left bank and 
runs on the level to Purti, 


The Cheni and Shilél streams are bridged by | trdngaris, 
and on a rock near the latter stream are the glacial markings 
referred to on page 26 of the Gazetteer. At Purthi the river 
is crossed by a wooden bridge to reach the Forest rest-house ; 
while the main road runs on by Ajog to the jhiéla at Shor. 
The scenery all the way from Kilar to Shor is exceedingly 
beautiful. 


The road from Kilér to Shor was made in 1869-70, and 
is fairly good all the way, except at four spots where special 
care is necessary ; these are, at the rocky chasm near Phindru ; 


and between Purthi and Shor. 


from Cheri to Mindhal bridge; on the approach to Purthi; 


The old road ascends from the Parmaur Nala to Sach, and 
after crossing the Saichu Nala rises steeply through forest to 
reach the higher mountain slopes, along which it runs to Reh and 
Purthi, rejoining the lower road at the Shor jhtila. Except for a 
short distance to the east of Reh this road though toilsome is good, 
and from it fine views are obtained of the main valley. There is 
a picturesque bridge over the Mujar Nala near Purthi. 


From Shor the road follows up the left bank at a high level to Tothal, 
a small flat opposite the point where the Karun Ndld joins the river, and 
is in some places difficult, 


Beyond Tothal it runs along the face of the precipices overhanging 
the Chandrabhdga to Rauli, and for most of the way is narrow and danger- 
ous. Between Rauli and Tindi the roud is fairly good. From Tindi to the 
Harser Na&idis anopen flat, butthe rest of the way to Silgréon is along 
the face of the cliff and somewhat difficult. At Silgrdon the road crosses 
to the right bank, and except at the Kurcher Nal4 and one other spot, is 
narrow end dangerous all the way to the Darer Ndlé near Margréov. At 
Margréon the Urgad Nala is crossed and from this point the valley is open 
and the sad goals is ope 


At Udusipur the Miydér Nalé is crossed by @ wooden ~ 


—. 


_, )*) A similar branch from Kilér rons up the Hundn Nél4 and crosses the 

Shinkil Puss: the two roada unite in the Danlong Nalé and cross the 

ogy Pass in the Weatern Himdlaya or Zanskir Range to Bardan Gonipa 
Zanskar, the whole journey taking five days. 

(8) From Sitch a branch ascends the Saichu Nalé to Saichu and Tudo 
and crosses the Mun La to the Danlong Naélé, the road. then crosses 
the Pout La in the Western Himélayn and joins the previous road to Bardan 
Gompa,'") Me 

(4) In the Saichn Nal4 an upper road rons from Kutal near Séch fo 
Shon and rejoins the previous road at Hilu, bat is roagh and in places dan- 
gerous. 


(6) From Saichu a branch rong np the Chasag Nald to Bhotaur and 
crosees the Gurdhiir Pass to the Miytr Nala. This pass is 80 named owing 
to its being passable for ponies, which are brought from Lahnol by this 
route to Pangi and over the Sach Pass to Chamba, 


__ (6) At Udaipur a branch rons np the Miyér Nild and is narrow and 
diffcult for four miles. From Chimrat the valley is open and the road 
good, np to the head of the valley, where it crosses the Kang La in the 
estern Himdlaya to Bardan Gompa in: Zanskar, Tho journey from 
anjer, the last village, occupios five days. 
(7) Beyond Kanjer a branch ascends a side ndld to cross the Thirang 
Lato the head of the Kado Tokpo stream. Ths journey to Darcha in 
British Lahn! takes four days. 


Ponies and laden animals come down the main valley as far 
as Margrion; below this point the roads are passable only for 
sheep, which are utilized to carry grain, Salt, ete., to and from 
different places in the valley and over the passes in the Péngi 
Range. — 

_ In addition to the main lines of road there are in all parts of 
the State, but especially in the Ravi Valley, numerous by-paths in 
every valley, salt tints one valley to another, which are known 
to, and used by, the villagers. 





se 


) 1a former times a eonaiderable amount of the Central Asian trade from Pathdnkot and 
and alee ee oer the Sich and Obeni Passes, to Pingi; and went on by routes, (1), (2), (3) I 
eee: | Padar and the Umdsi Pass to Zanskar and Ladakh. ‘Toll waa levied at Nurpuar 
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bridge, and Triloknéth, on the left bank, is reached by o bridge over the CHAP, 1T,@, 
main river. Another bridge above Triloknath carriea the road be k to the —oe 
right bank, along which jt rona te the border.at Tirot and then to British tion. 
ahul aod Kulu, The Tirot Nald is crossed by a wooden bride, 
There are State rest-houses at Darwés, Kildr, Séch pnd Mert-bouses, 
Purthi, with small buts at Cheri and Rauli, 
- Branch roads.—The following branch roads leaye the main Braschrosds 
road in Pingi :— 
| ee Darwis n branch ascends the Sard! Ndlé and crosses tha 
f k Pass into the Danlong Nils. 


By-pathas, 


CH AP. 11,G. 


Passes in 
Western ~ 
Himalaya. 


Pass in East 
Léhul Range. 


256° 
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V.—Passes in the North Pdngi Range, 1m order from the 
North- West. | 
Name of Pass, f Remarks, 


—=— 








Sarsank ss wee sa ... | Between Sur4l N4lé and Danlong Nala; height about 
16,200 feet; large glacier, road difficult, takes two 
days from Kanear, 

Shinkil as as sa _.. | Between Hunan N4lé and Danlong N&lé; height about 
16,30u feet ; road very difficult and seldom used. 

Mun La ae se oe _.. | Between Tud4n in Saichu N4l4 and Daniong N4la; height 

about 16,500 feet; very dificult and seldom used. 





The first two roads unite in the Danlong Néla and then cross 
the Kag Pass to Bardan Gompa in Zanskaér ; the third road crosses 
the Poat La and joins the first two roads in Zanskér. Passes open 
July, August and September, and the whole journey takes five days. 


VI.—Passes in the Western Himalaya or Zonskdr Range,” in order 
from the North-West. 











Name of Pass, Remarks, 








Kag ws ire ane ai ... | Between Davlong N4l4 in Paédar and Bardan Gompa in 
Zanskér ; height about 17,500 feet ; rough road. 

Poat La aT ews - .. | Between Danlong Nal4 in Padar and Bardan Gompa in 
Zanskér; height about 17,500 feet; rough road, one 
day on snow. 


Kang La ob oon aoe +» | Between Miyar Nala in Chamba-Lahul and Barden 


Gompa; height about 17,500 feet; road rough, three 
days on snow, journey takes five days, ° 


The Kag Pass and Poat La are just outside State territory, 


but are crossed by travellers from Pangi. 
V11.—Pass in the East Léhul® Range. 


eee 0500 NN, NSNNNNSNNNNNSSS—]—]—' 





Name of Pasa. : Remarks. 
———— ET 
Théravg La aan rT) ae Between Miyar Nala and Darcha in British Léhul + height 


17,183 feet ; four marches, road rough, one day on snow. 


VUI.—Pass in the Gurdhdr Range, 












Name of Pass, | Remarks. 
el 


Gurdhar PLL oon om one 





Between Miy4r N4l4 and Bhotaur in Saichu N&lé; . 
TesrOi foot; road duticelt mone place tthnee maps0h® 





Q) The range running to the south of the Danlong N&lé, 
(2) The name “ Zanskar Range’ locally applied to the Western Him4laya is used by 


che Trigonometrical Survey for 8 branch range running to the north of Zunskér, Here and 
in the Description ns Mey: in ae ee meaning for - pags ofthe Western Him4laya—tho 
rs ‘continuation of the main Himelayan chain. Vide page 4 of Gazetteer, | 
direc’ rhe range separating Chamba from British Labul, | 





_ Cuamea Srare,] . Mileage. (Parr A. 
i= Mileage of the iid routes. 
The distances given are only approximate, except on the main CHAP ILG 


lines of road. 













































L Communica- 
“ ; tion. 

a =| 

2 [is Ee Koute. Milesge and 

1 E E rest-houses, — 

E 3's : Table 29 of 
| 1. alll bal dl . iis Part B, 

1 | Chambé to Dalhousie vid Khajid | Chambé to Bara Bangih.l— 


Khajiar oan 
a aes 
| Dalhousie — 
_ 2 | Ohambdd to Dathousie vid Kolhri 


Ulinasa (No, 8) ia 

| Chanota as ak ree 

Holi... re Tal “a 

a Chamba to Dathousie vid Chil— 
J 


| Garoh ... rt Le 
Chanair one ane 
Sind... ket aaa 
4 | Chamba to Dalhousie vid Bathri 
Se 
Dalhousie or + aes 


Kanaur one af one 
| Bara Bangaéhal 


Chamba to Triloknath in Cham- 
= bd-Lahil vid Kalicho Pass— 
5 | Chamba to Mddhopur vid Sind- 
hdra— | Ulansa (No, 8) ‘ae 
Tatahn vid Khani .,,, 
Badra ee ee oon zi oon 
Triloknath (over Kalicho Pass) 


Chamba to Trilokndth in Cham- 


Se ae 

‘Sindhbdra Set teen sate 

| Phangota (in British Territory) | 
6 | Chamba to Nirpur— 







































| Choari ,,. | 
ae Brahmaur (No,8) ...  ,.. R 
Niurpur (in British Territory) 
| Chobia ae iste 
7 | Chamba to Dharmsdéla— ST ted | 
Trilokn4th (over Chobia Pass) 
Chuari aan ae oom im 
| Sihunta en ae da Chamba to Kildr in Padngi— 
Shabpor (in British Territory) Maerdy oe roca ae R 
Chamba to Jobrang in British | Kalhel he aoe aa R 
Tisa La te oS, R 
Rakh one oe oe sae . 
| Alwag ne = R 
Chhatrari es 7 ne 
Kilar (over Sach Pags) _..,, R 
| Chambé to Mindhal in Panyi— 
Tew (NI) me kB LR 


Debri Kothi ee oon ne 


eee ane eee os8 





| Jobrang (over Kukti Pass) ... 








B=D&ék Bungalow, R= Bestrans, 
Nore.— There is a camping-grouud at each stage on every rvute, 
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é 
: - Edi s 
Communica- & Route, 3 |ES| 2 Rofite. 
tion. = = S = = 
in = a3 [67 3 
| Fi ald | 
Mileage and SE ea a ee a ce | to Eta Gea. | 
Test-honses, | , iat k [Rests | 
Table 29 of 14) Chambd to Tindi in Chambd- | 19 | Chamba to Brahmaur vid 
Part B. Lahul via Marhu Pass— Jamwar— : 
| Jamwar oF | Ld | 
| Silah Grat wu Hr » . 12 | 
Lilh .,,. ee see 
- Bhangor... Le cfs ase | 20 
Batot se an ne is 
Bagai... : 10 
. Girir ... n is call 
Maowa .., ae 8 IC ae . 
| | Manda (over Jbundal Pass) ... | 
Tindi (over Marhu Pass) 24 
| Brahmaur (No, 18) ... 
| _ 15 | Chambé to Tindi in Chamba- 
i Lahdél vid Drati Pase— | || 20 | Chambdé to Tisa vid Silah Grat 
Bian ii Gd} eal en] Bas Bagai (No, 14) Se ae 
Bhangor - | 10 Tikti us. ‘fe ay tad 
Chanju ... aba an 10 | WTesed |. ; ie tr 
Tindi (over Dréti Pass) 24 | 21 | Chambé to Jagesar in Balesa 
vid Diwr— © 
16 |Chamba to Bhadrawéh in Jam. Saluni (No. 18) may 
mu— | 
| Pukhri ¥ 4 8 R | ene oan ae an 
) Kh 
| Baluni ,., cae a5 ont EE] ee 
Bhéndal ie aS el a 7 
| Jagesar (over Barari Pass) ... 
. Langera aa rs oon |] 2a], BR ) 
22 | Chambé to Bh } | 
> Thavala (over Padari Pasg) ... | 16 nen ene 
4 17 | Bhandal to Alwés— phe Roateh: as 
Diur vié Kihér... ... ..,| 12 saan i yee m. 
Himgari pi 76 | ic ah gs (over Dagani Dhar 
Bat esata ees 5 aes 23 | Chamba to Manu in Balesa— 
Alwis- nee oon fee ase 9 Tiga (No, 12) ae one see 
18 | Chamba to Brahmaur via Sadho 8 | Sai i oat S 
Sahe one eat 9 RK Mangli nee wee aoe 
Sacraina (over Panjungla Page) 42 Manu (over Mailwar Pass) ,.. 
Bail) ewe ne | 12 | 24 | Chambé to Kot in Balawr— 
Kanaiter 1 = ok 1 | | Bithsi * |. 
a Manda (over Bagair Pass) ...| 16 Gali vid Chaurah bridge, 
ie Tatahn vid Bargra r. "9 8 | Banaird 
i | | Cr 
rahn ar me vas aaa Te, | Kot in Balaur Po z 
: B= Dak Bungalow, R = Rest-bouse. 


Nors-~—There is a calmping-ground at each stage on every route, 





















Communica- 
tion. 
\, 3S wes Oe eats |S Mileage and 
| , rest-housea, 
Kildr to Padar— Sangati (Danlong N&lé) ...| 6 moore 29 of 
_ Darwas ose ~ +. | 8| R Punchi (over Kag Pass) ,,,| 12 
Ashdari (in Pddar) ... oe | 19 Bardan Gompa in Zanskar ...| 6 
| Kildr to British Lahil— 28 | Chambdé to Zanskar vid Miydr 
Ndlé — 
| Cheri 8|R | 
Margraon vid Kildr (Nos. 12, 26)|125 
Ohimrat “eA ¥ | 12 
Shor... i " en ae a : 
I le Tingrat Sy Me bene 
Tindi (two marches) ons | 16 
| Kanjer ... “es rr il sega 
Salgraon a ai 8 
: Gompa oo. PT aoe & 
Margraon a == | 12 
Kesaryuncha ,,, we % 7 | 
Triloknath ane oni oe | 6 
Dutomba at a mee) We 
Jarma (in British LAbul) ... | 14 
Churalpéchan \over Kang La) | 12 
27 | Chambd to Zanskar vid Surdl | 
Nali— |Bardan Gompa in Zanskar ...| 6 
| Kilar (No. 12) nae ve | 69'| BR || 29 | KilGr to Miyar Nalé—vid Gur- 
| | dhar Pass— | 
DW 3 aCe |S Shot 5) ee ea ES 
Kansar oon one een eer 8 Saicho " sas soe one 10 
Atyod ... ‘a “ we | 10 Bhotaur ee wee | 20 
Gokhun (over Sarsank Pass) | 16 Miyaér (over Gurdhar Pass), 20 
B=DaAk Bungalow, | R= Rest-honse, 


Nors.—There is a camping-ground at each stage on every route, 


Ponies are brought to Chamba from Léhiil over the Gurdhir 
and Sach passes (Nos. 12 and 29). Two men to each pony are 
necessary to render help at difficult parts of the road. 


{he postal arrangements are conducted under an Imperial Postal ar- 
Postal convention, concluded in January 1887 and are entirely under rangemenis, 
State control, all the officials being appointed by the Raja; but 32 of Part B. 
the Superintendent of Post Offices, Ambala Division, has the ~ 

right of inspection. The Postal Department is in charge of a Post 
Master-General. Dalhousie is the Imperial office of Exchange, 

Chamba is the head office in the State with seven branch offices in 

the wizdrats; and a daily arrival and despatch sorvice is maintain. 1, 

except to Brahmaur and Paéngi where climatic conditions make 

this possible only in summer. 


The postage stamps are those used in the rest of India 
with the words ‘Chamba State’ surcharged in black. Letters, 





; ie oa a . =e - ant = ‘+ eer or ’ x 4 
, . { . a . = i : 
Cramma Stare.) Famine. [Parr A. 


CHAP.11,G. post-cards, &¢c., addressed to places outside India must bear 
Communica- OPdinary Indian stamps and not the surcharged ones. “Rh 
. tions. Service stamps are surcharged ‘On State Service’ instead of 
‘Portal ar- the familiar O. H. M.S. Table No. 31 gives the names of the Post- 
‘Futtes Stega Offices in Chamba and Table No. 32 furnishes full details of the 
«82 of Part B. working of Post-offices. 
Weta All letters, parcels, &c., are carried by runners, and along all 
a Oe te the principal roads there are chaukis or stage reat-houses at x 
. which the runners are relieved. ~ al 
; omen emPn Telegraphic communication was opened in 1904 and is under 
ora fe the control of the Imperial Telegraph Department. The only 
“Telegraph office in the State is in Chambid town and is of the 8rd 
class. 


sl 


ae Section H.—Famine. 
Famine is unknown in the State, but great scarcity verging 
on famine sometimes prevails in Pangi, when the winter sets in 
c early and the autumn crops are damaged or destroyed by snow. 
wa The last oecasion was in 1878-79, when grain had to be imported | 
from Churah. | 
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CHAPTER II—ADMINISTRATIVE. ~ 


Section A—General Administration and State Staff. 

+ Jnancient times, as the copper plates of the 10th and 11th CHAP. 

centuries show, the ER SE of the State was modelled on that’ “2 

of India generally, and lists of bigh-sounding official titles from General 

- the Réjé to the executioner are given, and allusions made to ‘the ate } 
highest Brahmans, who held a prominent» position among the State Staff 

eighteen elements of the State’, down to the ‘ Medas, Andrakas,. qunis xo, 93 
fishers and Chandiilas.’ “ 7 sab! 


eas 
| 


___. In later times there used to be five principal officials of the 
State at the capital :— we 
< (1). Wastr or Chief Minister. 
~, (2). Thare da Mahtq or Chief Financial Officer. : 
5 (8). Baklshi, who used to ‘keep the military accounts ? 
, ‘and was responsible for the internal administration of 
the férces. ‘This title is now borne by the Chief® a 
‘Revenue Officer of the State. : . — 
 *s* (4). Héazre da Kotwal, who was in attendance on the Raja 
fi _and carried out his orders. ' 
(5). Thare da Kotwdl, who performed miscellaneous =~ 
duties and disposed of petty cases occurring in the 
town ; all other cases were settled by the Chief Mifis- 3 % 


, 


FS ter, while those of a special or serious nature were _ 
an Oe r adjudicated upon in the Réj4’s Court. | 
"There were separate Wazirs in Pingi and Brahmaur, but in the _ 
other parganas a Mahta and a Kotwdl were appointed. These posts — 
of Mahta and Kotwal were often held by men selected in the 
town, and they transacted the business of their respective parganas 
from the capital. These posts were more or less sinecures. ; 
- The State naturally falls into five divisions as regards climate, Administra 
people and products, and these form the five wizdrats:— hb haar 
= 1, Chamba or Sadr wizdrat in the centre, containing the — 
ss @arpital. 
-. 9 GChuréh wizdrat to the north and north-west, bordering | 
_* .* ‘with Basohli and Bhadrawth in Jammu State. 4 
8. Péngt wizdrat, which comprises a portion of Lahil and is “> 
geographically distinct from the rest of the State. 
Brahmaur or Gaderan, an old twizdrat lying to the 
| -south and sout! east of Chambé. 2 
a eis Bhattiyét wizdrat, lying to the south and south-west of . APs 
the Dhaula Dhar and adjoining Kangra and'Gurdaspur. coe ; 








et i ee 
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‘a full account of the State officials ia ancient times reference may be made to the” 
a 4 


~ (1) For « fal : 
Antiquities of Cham, Vol.1, pp. 107-128, 
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CHAP. The Civil and Criminal Courts of Jnstice are located at the 
HEA: capital where the higher officers of the State reside, and they are 
Pyam ce presided over by Judges with Ist class magisterial powers tk inted 
tration ana by the Raji; and are under his supervision and control. The final 


State Stef Court of Appeal is that presided over by the Raja himself. Next af 
Chief ofiveers the Chief in authority is the Wasir, who has much the same functions 
ofthe State, 45 attached to the office in former times. In the Rija’a absence he 
ia invested with full charge of the State. Of the old titles that of © 
Bakhsh is now held by the Chief Revenue Officer, through whom all 
revenue payments are made, and eredited ito the treasury. The 
title of Kotwdl is now borne by the Superintendent of Police, who 
’ has functions analogous to those of the Thare da Aotwdi of former 
times. All criminal cases in the capital or from the parganas pass 
throngh his hands, and he makes the preliminary investigation and 
forwards the record to the Sadr Court for disposal. 


Wisdrat Each of the five wizdrals ig under the control of a Wazir, who, ' 
—" however, is non-resident, ard has the title only when on duty in 
his wizdrat. In every wisdrat there is a Court with civil and 
criminal powers, and the presiding officor is vested with the powers 
of a 2nd class Magistrate, and can niso hear and decide civil suite 
up to Rs. 1,000 in value, These Courts can receive, hear and in- 
vestigate petitions regarding revenue, and can send up the ~ 
casea with their opinions to the Sadr Court. Pangi and Brahmanr 
have Courts only in summor. ° 


The Vakil of the State at Dalhousie, having jurisdiction 
separate from the Bhattlyat wizdrat, exercises the same powers 
az the other Wazirs and holds his Court at Dalhousie under spegial 
arrangements with Government, Hs hears all cases within ms ju- 
riadiction, comprising the paryanas of Bathri, Sherpur, Nagdli, Chun, 
Hubar, &c. Cages which are beyond his powers are instituted in, 
and decided by, the Courts at Chambd. Oases of parganas in Bhat- 
tiyét, other than those falling under the jurisdiction of the Vakil 
at Dalhousie, are decided in the Court of the Bhattiydt wizdrat. 


gens Each wirdrat is subdivided into a certain number of parganas, 
or small administrative districts. ‘lhe original designation of each 
administrative district was mandala, as shown by the copper plate 
deeds Tho present name pargana or ae probably came into nse 
during the period of Mughal ascendancy. It is a popular belief that 
the State was formerly subdivided into 84 of these mandalas or 
parganas, and there is good reason for thinking that this belief is 
well founded. 


The State was considerably larger in former times than it is 
now, including os it did the provinces of Rihlu and Palam to the 
aouth of the Dhaula Dhar, and Bhadrawah and Pidar in the Chenib 
Valley. Even in 1846-47, when it came und-r British control there 
were still 72 parganas im the State (vide Vol, 11, Treaties, misc 2A 
ments and Sanads, pages 870, 871 and 372). The number 
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_ been much reduced siuce then by the amalgamation of two or more 
re! small perganay mto one large administrative district, and now 
_ ‘Stands at 52.-'Thore were till recently 12 parganas in the Bhattiydt 
|) Wiedrat (where now there are only 10), hence the nume “ Birah 
} - Bhattian,” 
_ _ Hach pargana has a State Kotht which is the headquarters and 
_ Place of residence of the pargana officials when on duty. ‘I'hese 
| AKothts differ much in size and general appearance, but most of the 
older ones have been erected according to a design very common in 
the State. This is a large square, measuring 20 or 30 yards on 
each, side, with an open court-yard in the centre. The building 
| ® usnally two or three storeya in height, and is divided into rooms 
_ and ddldns or open verandahs. There is » principal entrance door, 
and a stairease in the court-yard leading to the upper storeys. 
>| Some of these Kothis are very ancient, several of them dating from 
the time of the Ré The more recently erected Kothis are 
: Of small size, and consist usually of a few rooms in live, with a 
_ verandah in front. 


ond a Batwal, called collectively Karddra or Kdmddrs. The juris- 
diction of a Chdr is called Chdri. The most ancient offcials are pro- 
bably the Ohdr and the Hatwel, and it scems certain that reference 
18 made to them in the old title deeds, under the names chia and 
bhata, ‘The office of Likhnehdra is probably of more recent date. 
In certain places there is an office-bearer known as Chhola Char 
with jurisdiction separate from that of the Bara Char. | 


_ In former times the Chdr was the chief pargane official, and, 
andeed, he is still generally regarded as such; though the tendency 
now 18 to look on the Likhnehara as having precedence, owing to his 
being responsible for the revenue and the accounts of the pargana. 
the Char had formerly much larger powers than now, being able 
to inflicb a fine or imprisonment. The larger powers were with- 
irawn by the European Superintendents, except in the case of the 
officials at Brahmaur who in certain’ casea are allowed to im- 
‘pose a small fine. At the present time the pargana officials 
can only apprehend criminals and send them to Chambé for 
trial. In both civil and criminal cases they make the preliminary 
Investigation. They also carry out all orders. from the central 
authority, and provide coolies for State service as well as for 
. The other pargana office-bearers are subordinate to the 
| Kardars, and their functions, inclading those of the Karddre, are as 
follows :— 

| 1, Chdr— Already described. 
2, Likhnehira.—Keeps the reventie accounta, and doaa all 

clerical work. 


, The work of each pargana is carried on by a Char, a Likhnehdra 


tals., 
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LAP, $. Balwdl—Carries out the orders of the Chdy and Likhne- 
ng hdéra, holding wnder them a position analagous tt 
General that. of the Hdzre da Kotwal under the Réja in for- 
Phe a _ mer times. 
Binte Stat. 4. Jhutiydr—A servant under the orders of the Batwdl. 
Pargana He carries out the orders of the Adrddra conveyed 
ates through his immediate chief, the Batwat, 
5, Uordhikd—A peon who collects the revenue demand — 
under the Kardérs. 
6. Jinséli. Was in eres of the magazine of the pargana, 
an office now abolished. e 
7. Péhri—The guardian of the State Kofhi, records, and 
the revenue, both cash and kind. 
8, Bhand.—Uooks the Kdrddrs’ food, and cleanses the uten- 
ails, | 
9. Hdli—Keepa the Kathi clean and looks after the stor- 
age and safe-keeping of the grain, 
10. Kdyaddru.—Carries letters. 
11. Lakarhdy.—Supplies firewood to the Kothi. 
12. Ghiydrié.—Collects ghi from those who pay ghi as re- 
venue. . 
18. Dudhydru.—Collects milk for officials. 

Generally speaking, thero is only one Kothi in each pargana ; 
but in large parganas, which have been made up by the amalgama- 
tion of two or three smaller ones, thereis more than one Kotht, 
and in each of them are separate Pahris, Halis and Jhutiydrs, 

siaialieial In the parganas of the Sadr wisdrat, outside the capital, the 


maf of Sadr ordinary aflice-bearers Nos. 1 to 18 are in charge, excepting Nos. 6, — 

coi 10, 12 und 15, which are now abolished, 

Ministerial In the Churéh wizdrat there used to be an officer, called 
a Odhru, superior to the AKardars, in the purganas of Jhund, Bhala, J 


ae Kohil, Bhandal and Kibir, This post, along with Nog. 6,10, 12 and 
15, has now been abolished, but the others are maintained. 
Ministerial In the Pang! wizdrat there used to be an officer, called Pdlasra 


siafl of PAE! Lolow the Wazir; aud subordinate to him were all the office-bearers 
Nos. 1 to12 described above. The post of Pdlasrd is now abolished, _ 
but the rest exist as elsewhere. In Pangithe Uprahihd is called Mu- 
gaddam, ond he also does the work of a Jhutiydr, there being no 
separate office-bearer of that name. | 
In Péngt there ate three Ohdris, viz., Kildr, Sdch and Darwda, 
each under the management of a Char with a full staff. In spite ot — 
its being thus subdivided the whole of Pingi is regarded as one | 
single pargand, Y fh 
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_Tn Lihul the Chdr resides at Margraon, and the Likhnehdra at 
Tindi, each with a Mugaddam subordinate to him, but the Koth; 
in this tléga is at Udaipur. Most of this pargana is included in the 


jagir of the Rand of Tiloknath, which is therefore regarded as the gratin 


headquarters, 
Io Brahmaur there used to be an officer under the 


Wazir called Amin, but this post has been abolished. All the other — 
posts, as: in other parganas, have heen maintained, The Uyrdhibds ia 


of other parganos, the Mugaddame of Pingi and the Durbivals 
of Brahmaur perform similar duties, as already described, The 
post of Jiutiydy is not unknown in Brahmanr proper, but his work 
is done by the Kotheru, There is also an additional office-bearer, 
ealled Aliru, below the Duybiydl. The Kotheru and Ahpu are not paid 
servants of the State, but are allowad cortain concessions and pri- 
Vilegea in their wizdrat. In former times there was an office- 
bearer named Puttudri, who had woollen blankets made for the Raja, 
The wool supplied for the blankets was realised from the people 
in lien of revenue, 

In Bhattfyit the office-bearers resemble in name ani function 
those of Chamba and Churah, with the following exceptions :— 


The parganas of Chun; Hubér and Chnéri had each an officer 
called Odhru; and Tundi and Silmota each an Amin, but these 
posts have now been aholished: They were superior to the Aurddrs. 
In Bhattiyit the Batwa? is called Thareth : the Jhutiydr, Batwal - 
the Ugrahikd, Mugaddam; and the Shand, Jhiwar or Jiwy. 


The Wazir, Odiru, Amin, Mahta, Rotwdl, Ohdr, lakhnchdre, 
and Batiodl of the parganas formerly received nosalary direct from 
tne State, but were allowed to collect certaiu other emoluments, call. 
ed rok, over the revenue demand. This formed a separate charge of 
cash and kind on the mdiguzdr. Each officé-bearer, entitled to 
vakin, was obliged to pay a fixed amount in lieu thereof to the State, 
This payment went under the namo of biohh. Such men were 
supplied with food free of charge, by the State, 


The other petty office-bearers rendered service on payment: or 
in lien of revenue on rent-free land, called bajoh ; or in consideration 
of not rendering personal labour in the shape of begdr, ete. 


In some paryanas, also, where there was a acarcit y of artisans, 
blacksmitiis, potters, etc,, such workmen were granted bajoh land and 
their services taken without further payment in their respective 
Pirganas, All tle forms of remuneration have now been discon. 
tinued, and every man is paid for his services in cash. 

The State revenue, both in cash and kind, is realised in two 
instalments, and credited into the Treasury. All kinds of grain 
appropriate to each crop are acvepted, but under the head an. 
(andj) if that vecurs i: the pata (lease), only barley, millet (kodra) 
and maize are taken. GAf is also collected in two instalments, 


Ministerial 
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CHAP. Grain required for State use is hronght to the capital and the 
spans aurplus is sold at the mufassil Kothés. 


Adminis An abstract showing the parganas in each wiedrat, with the - 
tration and cultivated area and revenue is Sppended : — 

































Porganars <" | Revixtu Coruection mr 
ares uni re- CULTIVATED AlLA Ii ACDBS, Rovess. 
rene, Nama of Names of porgunssin J" =| & © #&X, " =a 
wisiral. cach witarat, Kohli or Kind to| _ 
Trriga- | Tair | Total. | Cash, jthe valna) Total. 
ted. | gated. of 
Sadr or (1) | Réjnagar, Tariod, Din 1561) s0468 | 22,087] a7, f304 | be 
Chambé,| Kbarot, Gudiyél, Sabo. 
Panjila, ka andra, 
Bdmra, Fo plese “ance 
ame yori Bach, vaainon 
Churth. |Jhund, whalai, Manjir] 886 | 32,034) avers | 64024 | t4tgo | O8o48 
- Bhindal, Kihir, Diner, | 
 Tamgirt. Barnota, B= | | 
gor, Bai, Chénju, Haire 
Iisa, Lokh-T r 
| Jaanur, Robal. | 
Pangi® | Kilir, Sich, Darwia, a,.01m| so19] 5618] .., 5,515 
Laéhul, 
Brakhmaur, | rahmanur, Tretha, Cho 14} 11808 | 11870) 17,282 44) 17 aaa 
nota, Kothi-Hahnu . 
Bhattiyit. | Bithri, Sherpur, Nogili,] O814) 23,454 | 30,007 |] 33,2. 16,971 | 80,07 


Chin, Hubér, Chori, 
Raipor, Tundi, Sihunta, 








s The total cultivated aren in Pangi srieiret contains i, “Aaa aeres of land irrigated by Ewhis, 
bust on apenunt of the high altitnde it dosa not produce rict, and so ii should be considered aa 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 
: rite Ley The Réjd is essentially the fountain-head of justice in the 


State. He appoints all Magistrates and Munsiffs, he confers 
941 and 95 47 800 withholds all judicial powers, he determines which officers 
Part B, shall hold jurisdiction in each pargana, and finally there is not an 

order given in the State which may not be reversed by him, 
either on appeal orm the exercise of his powers of revision. In 
all civil aud criminal cases he is the last Court of Appeal, all 
sentences of death, however, passed by the Rajé must be con- 
firmed by the Commissioner of Lahore, This official ces 
ba yean annual visit to the State during which he in 3 the 

urts, the Jail, the Schools, Hospitals, &e. 


0) The pargenas of Tariod, Dhunil and Kharot, in Churéh, ha for administrative 
poses, boon included in the Sadr wisdrat, * ad 
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The judicial staff consists of the following Officers :— 

1. Pandit Mohan Lal is the principal Judicial Officer of 
the State. He exercises the powers of a 2nd class Munsiff in 
civil suits and of a 2nd class Magistrate in criminal cases. 

2. Bakhshi Prabh Dyél, the Chief Revenue Officer of the 


CHAP. 


Criminal 
Justice, 
Judicial staff, - 


State, is also invested with the civil powers of a 2nd class Munsiff | 


and the criminal powers of a 2nd class Magistrate. 

3. Lali Manak Chand, the Réjd’s Agent at Dalhousie, is a 
Magistrate of the 3rd class, and a Mansiff with power to hear 
suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value. 

4, Lalé Jai Dayédl, and 

5. Lélé Karm Singh. Both these officers are J udges of 
Small Cause Courts, their powers being limited to suits, the value 
of which does not exceed Rs. 450. They are also empowered 
to try petty criminal cases and to inflict imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 3 months, and fines not exceeding Rs. 30. 

From all the Courts, whether Criminal or Ciyil, the appeal 
lies to the Raj whose decision is final. The Raja alone has the 
power to inflict the punishment of whipping. 

The permanent place of sitting for all the Courts is the city of 
Chamba, In the summer months the Raja sends any or all of the 
Magistrates and Judges into the other wizérats to do whatever 
judicial work is required; there is no permanent judicial officer 
In any of the wizdrats, all cases and suits being kept till the 
arrival of the travelling officials. Tables Nos. 34 and 35, show 
the working of the various Courts. The Indian Penal Code is in 
force, as are also the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. 


—————_— 


Section C.—Land Revenue. | 

This subject may appropriately be introduced by the following 

extracts from the Kangra Gazetteer, which, though primarily refer- 
ring to Kangra, are equally applicable to Chamba :— 

“ Under the Rajas, the theory of property in land was that each Raja 


was a landlord of the whole of his Raj or principality, not merely in the — 


degree in which everywhere in India the State is, in one sense, the landlord, 
but in a clearer and stronger degree. The Mughal Emperors, m communica- 
tions addressed to the Hull Rajd4s, gave them the title of zamindar, 1.6.5 
landholder. Documents are preserved in some ot the Rajés families in 
which this address is used. The R4j&i was not, like a f-udal king, lord 
paramount over inferior lords of manors, but rather, as it were, manorial 
lord of his whole eountry. Each principality was & single estate, divided 
for management into a certain number of circuits. The circuits were not 
themselves estates like the mauzds of the plains ; they were mere groupin; 

of holdings under one collector of rents. The waste lands, great or small, 
were the Réjd’s waste ; the arable lands were made up of the separate hold- 
ings of his tenants, The rent due from the holder of each field was payable 
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direct to the R4j4, unless he remiited it, as an act of favour to the holder, 
or assigned it in jagir to a third party in lieu of pay, or as a subsistence 
allowance. So also the grazing fees due from tle owner of each herd or 
flock were payable to the R4j4, and these were rarely or never assigned to 
any jagirdar. The agents who collected these dues, froth the wazir down to 
the village headmen, were the R4ja’s servants, appointed and paid directly 
by himself. Every several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate 
certain fields, to graze exclusively certain plots of waste, work a water-mill, 
set a net to catch game or hawks on a mountain, or put a fish-weir in a 
stream, was held direct of the Rdajd as a separate holding or tenancy.) 
The incumbent or tenant at the most called his interest a warisi or inherit 
ance, not a maltkt or lordship. 


The artizans and other non-agriculturists resident in villages held their 
laht basi,) or garden plots, of the RAéjs, not of their village employers and 
customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to service to him only. 
They were not the only class bound to service: the regular landholders were 
all liable to be pressed into service of some kind, military or menial, The 
Rajds kept a tight hold upon the wastes: vertain portions of forest were kept 
as rakh, or shooting preserves ; and trees, whether in forest or open waste, 
could not be felled, except with the R4jé’s permission. No new feld could 
be formed out of the waste without a patta or grant from the Réjé. No 
wazir or other revenue agent, and no jdgirddr could give permission to 
reclaim waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as it might have 
Jed to the growth of intermediate lordships. I have heard it said that, 
from a feeling of this kind, wazirs or kdrddrs were never chosen from the 
royal clan, and jigirs were generally given in scattered pieces. Certain 
rights of common in the waste round about their houses were enjoyed, 
not only by the regular landholders, bot by all the rural inhabitants ; 
but these rights were subject to the Raja's right to reclaim, to which 
there was no definite limit. In short all rights were supposed to come 
from the R4j4 ; several rights, such as holdings of land, etc., from his 
grant ; others, such as rights of common, from his sufferance,”) 


“ With regard to cultivated lands, the gist of the description (that 
given by Mr. Barnes) is, that there were two separate properties in the soil, 
the first and paramount being the right of the State to a share of the gross 
produce, and the second the hereditary right of cultivation, and claim to 
the rest of the produce on the part of the cultivator, This hereditary 
right to hold and cultivate land was known as a warisi, t.e., an inheritance, 
It was contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the punctual 
payment of the Government dues. Directly these conditions were neglect- 
ed, the Government had an undoubted right to transfer the tenure to 
another; but at first the alienation was only temporary, and the claim 
to recover within a certain period was universally recognized. The right 
was not saleable, for the holders never considered their tenure of t t 
absolute and perfect character that they could transfer it finally to another. 
Tbe land, they argued, belongs to Government; ours is simply the right to 
cultivate. But, though not saleable, the right could be mortgaged for a 
time, and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted to select a 
Successor, and transfer his land to him in his life-time," : 





() The R4jés took a share of every kind of income:—The best hawk caught in a net, 
the largest fish canght in a weir, a share of the honey of the beehives, and of the fruit of the 
best fruit trees ; even trees planted by a man in his own field were held to be royal property 
if of certain valnable kinds. 

re aid bir in Chambé, 

’) Kéngra Settlement Report, by Sir J. B, Lyall, paragraph 25, 

(© Kévgra Gazetteer, pages 192.3, : r 
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The above description may be applied nearly word for word to 
Chambé, where almost all the ‘conditions of land tenure described 
are stillin foree, ‘he principslity as a whole forms one estate 
of which the Rajd is the landlord, and he is tho acknowledged 
fountain-head of all rights in the soil. The zaminddrs are only 
his tenants, with no rights in the land except the hereditary right 
to cultivate, conferred by a puita or title-decd and conditional on 
the punctual adjustment of all State claims. () hey are, however, 
permitted, as an act of grace,—to mortgage, and of late years to 
sell their rights in their holdings; and are never dispossessed 
unless their land is required for public purposes. The next step in 
the sub-division of the principality is its distribution into wisdrats, 
These are for both executive and revenue purposes and their 
boundaries have been determined chiefly by the physical and 
especially the orographical features of the country. In the 
Brahmaur wisdrat it is probable that the ancient limits have been 
ere since the time when it formed the nucleus of the State. 

hattiyét is separated from the other wizdrats by the mountain 
range of the Dhaula Dhar, while Chursh practically includes the 
whole of the Siul valley. Pangi is geographically isolated from 
the rest of the State by the Péngi see. lhe Sadr wizdrat is the 
only sub-division with more or ll-defined natural boundaries 
chiefly owing to the fact that, for convenience of administration, 
three of the parganas of Churth have been attached to this 

izdrat. Thus it happens, as in Kéngra and other parts of the 
hills, that “the nature of the country has stamped an impress 
of permanence upon its sub-divisions, which have survived un- 
changed from the earliest time and haye acquired a deep hold on 
ihe feelings and prejudices of the people.” 

Each wizdrat is sub-divided into a certain number of parganas, 
and these too, like the wizdrats, have clearly defined boutidanten, 
which in most cases have been fixed according to the natural land. 
marks of the country. Several of these parganas, anciently called 
mandalas, are referred to in the copper-plate title-deeds of the 
10th and 11th centuries, showing that even at that early period 
these sub-divisions were fully recognized. In more recent years 
the number of parganas has been much reduced by the amaleama- 
tion of two or more into one administrative district. But in man 
such cases the parganas have continued to preserve their identity 
ry this extent dint they still retain a separate staff of officials for 


4 Oe TLEDT. 


“sm each pargana is sub-divided into several smal] circuits, 
which bear different names in different purts of the State, In 
Brahmaur the circuit is called durbiydli ; in Bhattiyat and Pingi, 
mugaddami; and in. the Sadr and Churah wizdrate it. ig designated 
jhutiydri. Each cireuit contains a varying number of villages, and 
orente o the State ie designnted mdlik'als Birkdr ) 
ail aa rs arg ae as fae ae 
malsh adna (inferior proprietor). 
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the idea underlying this sub-division seems to have been to demarcate 
an area of such a size that it could be efficiently supervised by one 
man with an adequate staff of assistants. In the wizdrats of 
Brahmaur, Bhattiyét and Péngi the circuits are arranged for 
executive as well as revenue purposes, and the same official 
discharges both functions. He is called Durbiydl in Brahmaur and 
Muqaddam in Bhattiydt and Pangi. In the Sadr and Churah wizdrats 
the Jhutiydr’s duties are purely executive; and for the collection 
of the reyenue another official, called Ugraéhika, is appointed, 
whose circuit is called wgrdéhkiydi. Of these there are several in 
each pargana, and each official does not confine his duties to one 
circuit but may go wherever his help is needed, within the limits 


of the pargana. 


In former times the revenue was assessed according to the 
amount of seed and quality of the soil, and was realised in kind 
and cash, called collectively sdl béchh. The sdél or grain revenue 
was generally taken in the kind of grain produced. Cesses were 
also levied on the other products, such as ghi, honey, wool, salt, etc. 
Later on the revenue fluctuated considerably from time to time, 
and for a long period was not assessed on any fixed principle. The 
system of land tenure being feudal the holding of each man was 
called a nanwa, i.¢.,a name in the rent roll; and each nanwa or 
holding meant one chdkar or servant to the State, which employed 
them in three ways :— 

(1) Hdzrt and Chaukiddér : who paid bdéchh or revenue in 
cash, and acted as orderlies to the State officials, 
or as soldiers. These were respectable men of 


good families, 
(2) Kotwdli servants: who paid sdl bdchh or reyenue in 
grain and cash, and were of two kinds :— : 


(a) Those who were called upon to serve in war. 

(+) Those who carried loads for the Réj& and troops 
on @ campaign, or for State officials when they 
went out of the State. These generally be- 
longed to the Bhattiyét, 

(3) Begdérus: who in addition to paying sal béchh were re- 
quired to furnish bégér or forced labour in the 
capital. | 

These different employés were drawn chiefly from the Sadr, 
Churéh and Bhattiyat wizdérats; the caminddrs of Brahmaur and 
Pangi being employed in their own wizdrats. In the rent roll each 
holding stood in the name of the head of the family who alone was 
responsible for the revenue and State service and on a holding 
becoming vacant it was customary for the State to confer it on a 
man who followed the same occupation as the previous holder, 
as it was often difficult to obtain the requisite number of men 
of each calling owing to the frequent wars. ‘Tho amount of service 
tendered by each family yaried according to the size of the hold- 
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ing; those owning a ldhri (three acres) provided one servant 
_(chaékar) for six months in the year, and those owning two or 
more /dhris, for all the year round. 
The dhal bachh or distribution of the cash revenue varied every 
year as it was imposed in alump sum on each pargana, and dis- 
tributed locally according to the capacity and position of the zamin- 
ddvs ; and when too heayily assessed, they used to appeal for a 
reduction through the Kdrddrs and leading men of the villages. 


In 1863-64 the State army was disbanded, only the police 
force being retained, and the services of most of the employés 
referred to, being no longer required, were dispensed with. The 
Hédzris and Chauliddrs were then called upon to pay enhanced 
bachh, or cash revenue, at the rate of Rs. 12 on each léhri of 
kohli land, and Rs. 6 on each léhri of utar land. And in addition 
to paying sal bdchh the Kotwdli servants and Begdrus were required 
to give a cash equivalent, at the rate of Re. 1 per month, in lieu 
of the service they used to render; being Rs. 6 a year for those 
owning one /dhri, and Rs, 12 for those owning two or more 
léhris. This cess was named chdkrunda, from chikrt (service). It 
was not imposed on the people of Brahmaur and Pangi as they 
were generally employed only in their own wizdrats and were not 
required to come to Chambé. Only a few from the Trehta pargana 
of Brahmaur used to be summoned in winter Lo attend shooting ex- 
cursions, and in consideration of this a small remission was made in 
the amount of their assessments. 

The posts of Kufwdl and Mahta of the parganas were at the 
same time abolished and a system of cash salaries tc the ordinary 
Kdrddrs was introduced, instead of the allowances in grain and cash, 
called rakm, formerly leviable on every holding. The cesses then be- 
came an asset of the State and are collected as such with the revenue. 


In the hills wheeled conveyance is nofjavailable owing to the 
absence of suitable roads, and ponies, mules and bullocks are 
utilized, wherever this is possible. In many partsof'the State, 
however, animal transport even for ordinary purposes, such as 
traveller’s baggage, is not practicable, and there human labour is 
the only alternative. As a result, a custom has been in force from 
ancient time that all who cultivate the soil are under obligation to 
give up a portion of their labour for the exigencies of the State. 
This custom formerly prevailed all through the hills and is thus 
referred to in the Kangra Settlement Report:— 


“Under former dynasties the people were regularly drafted and sent 
to work out their period of servitude wherever the Government might 
please to appoint. So inveterate had the practice become that even arti- 
zans and other classes unconnected with the soil were obliged to devote a 
portion of their time to the public service. The people, by long proscrip- 
tion, have come to regard this obligation as one of the normal conditions 
of existence; andso long as itis kept within legitimate bounds they are 
content to render this duty with cheerfulness and promptitude. Certain 
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clssata +. +. were always exempt, and the burden fell principally on the 
strictly agricultural tribes, Even among these races there are gradations 
of begar well raised, which, for the convenience of the people it waa 
necessary to define, The meanest and moist onerous species of forced 
Isbour was to carry loads pand begér.() A lighter description of begdr was 
termed sathihak, and consisted in carrying messages or letters, or any 
paroel which could be conveyed by the hand. The fulfilment of this duty 
mplied no degradation and inyolyed no great sacrifice of personal comfort. 
A third species of begdr was to provide wood and grass for camp, and under 
former Governments this labour devolved upon Chamirs and other ontcast 
tribes, whose sopposed impurity alone saved theth from carrying loads.” 

On the final abolition of the begdr system, in 1871-2, ag it for- 
merly existed iu the State, it became necessary to provide for State 
service in the capital and the parganas, For the capital this was 
done by a certain number of men being requisitioned in fixed 
rotation for one month at a time, from the parganas of the 
Sudr and Churth wizdérals: the present number ig about 20 and 
their service is paid for in cash st the rate of Rs. 6 per coolie 
per mensem. If more men are Sogn, as for transport, eto,,. 
they are specially summoned hy the officials, In the porganas 
all cultivators, not exempted, ‘are linble for State service on 
special occasions without payment, in addition to the revenue 
dues; and also for the transport of baggage belonging to’ State 
officials and travellers, for which they receive remuneration at 
fixed rates, They are summonod by the parvana officials in. fixed 
rotation, and if for transport they are not liable for more than one 
stage, unless where no change of coolieg is possible, as on a showy 
pass. A man’s caste makes no difference: the begdy is regarded - 
as a burden on the land to be borne in turn by each landholder not 
specially exempted. The distribution of the begdér isin the bands 
of the State officials in the capital and the parganas, and the 
demand for transport is ppavicat on the cultivators along the main 
lines of road, : 


The special forms of unpaid beqdr are five in number, ealled. 
pany hagg, und are as follows ‘:—(1) lithe Rijais on tour in the State 
those of tle cultivators who are called upon must be in attendance 
for any work that is necessary, whether ordinary service or shikdr. 
those who carry loads on such ocongions are remunerated at the 
rates fixed for travellers, but all other forms of service are unpaid, 
@) This rule also applies in the casa of the heads of the 

dministration in British India travelling on duty jn the State, 
) The ae -~ ya fable for service on the oecasion 
of & marriage or death in the royal family ; (4) for the repair or 
rebuilding of the palace ; (5) and also for AA ict of ona and 
bridges within their «zdrat. All new roads and bridges,. 
however, are constructed mainly at the cost of the State. 
As nochdkrunda cess ig paid in Brahmaur and Pingi the cultivators 
in these wisdrats are liable for the various forms of State service 

) Qalled bith begdr in Chambe. 





within their wiedrat, without payment, but they are not sammoned 
to the capital. The people of Bhattiydt are also exempt from 
service at the capital.” 

The classes who are exempt from begdr are chiefly the follow- 


ll, 0 


Revenne. 


State servile f 


_ ing: (1) All State officials in the parganas: the subordinate staff '* 


such as Jhuwiydrs, eto., are exempt while in office but again become 
liable on demitting State service. (2) All persons hol ing the ranks 
of Akkar: these may be employed in carrying letters or for any 
other similar light service, but are exempt from bearing loads, 
(8) Respectable men of lower grade than the Akars : these may on 
Special oocasions be culled upon to collect coolies or bring firewood, 
milk, etc., for the Rijt’s camp, but are not liable for loads. (4) The 
saminddrs in jagirs and sdean grants attached to temples: these 
render seryice to their own superiors and to the State in their own 
pargana ; but aro exempt from State begdr at the capital, (5) Spe- 
cial cases-in which exemption from begdy has been granted by 
an order of the Raja, but such cases are not numerous. — 

_ Tn 1874 Colonel Blair Reid commenced measurements of the 
cultivated area according to each man’s actual possession, and the 
area and revenue were regularly entered inthe vegister in the name 
of each holder, and not in that of the head of the family as was the 
previous custom. ‘The old system of levying grain as revenue was 
also partly replaced by one of cash payments, Later, on the 
revenue rates were modified by fixing Rs, 4 per acre on kohli land, 
and Re. 2 per acre on ufar land. The unemployed poople in the 


State were then yearns to reclaim waste lands, the demand - 
th 


for grain in Dalhousie and Bakloh having preatly increased, 


‘The separate assessment of each holding has greatly facilitat- 
ed the collection of the revenus, aa the larger holdings wera 
sub-divided, and the entries made in-the rent-roll in the names of 
the individual holders, making all directly responsible for the pay- 
mont of revenue. ‘The sé/, or revenue in grain, remained the same 
a8 before the sub-division, but, in order to ensure prompt adjust- 
ment of the demand, the following procedure was adopted When 
grain was collected and threshed and its sale had begun, the State 


notified a rate in every pargana, higher than the local rate prevail- 
ing at the time. ‘This rate was fixed for that portion of the sal re- 


quired for the Réji’s use in Chambd, and its effect was to restrain 
the zemfinddra from disposing of their grain to the dealers until the 
State demand had beon met. When a sufficient portion of the sd 
had been secured the State notified a lower rate, enabling tue 
zaminddvs to sell their surplus grain at a profit snd satisfy the 
balance of the sdf demand in cash. This system is still in force, 
and the grain reyence on each Kidta has thus been much reduced. 
he income of the State is always affected by the fluctuating rates 
of grain. The State is entitled to raise or lower the revenue rates, 
of begir, if necessary from all parta of the Siate, 


Fl 
L&bul. 


U) 
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daarit cess was paid by every person who held land in the Bral 


wizdral, Whether resident'or non-resident. ‘Other dues we 





y those who cultivated land in the abeende ‘of the owner. If an 
absentee Inndholder continued to pay the éd¢ih davrit he was 
entitled, despite his absence, to recover his hereditary shite of the 
land from his tenants on his return, ineliding the crop on the ground. 
When revenue rates were fixed in 1891; the biel: dasrit cess was 
transferred ‘from the names of those not in possession (i.e, ghavr- 
kdbis), and a cash revenue in proportion to the aren was imposed 


Ou those 






) in actual posséssion. No revenue in kind is taken in 


Formerly all Gaddis who used to’ pay the bachh dasrit cess 
enjoyed certain privileges, in that persons of other tribes were pro- 
hibited from marrying a Gaddi woman or kéeping a Gaddi widow. 
In such cases women of loose character were tried by the 
Dritbiydl, who exacted «penalty according to ctistom. But this 
custom is now obsolete, and the Gaddis are governed by the 


ordinary law. 

_ ‘The greater portion of Lihul in Pingi wizdrat is assi 
to the Hand of ‘rilukndth, who reahzes tho reyenu 
the amount fixed as bddchh, A peculiar custom of | 
revenue iin force in Lahul. ‘his custom is ‘called 
its origin is that the Wasir of Pingi -used to 


levying 


gued in jagir 
Bee i 






every third your, when grain ind cash were paid to him as of 
right over and above the land revenue, ‘The ‘ordinary State dues 
Were raised every your’ by the Adrddrs, but the extra cesses: were 
only realized every third yearon the arrival of the Wastr. This 
custom still exists but under the present mavagement of the State, 


the salaries of the Stute servants are fixed, aud all th 


e cesses for- 


merly received by oificials are nuw considered to belong to the State 
asof night, and the revenue in Pangi and Léahu! is now paid in eash 


lustead uf in’ gram, ete, 


hajds trom ancient time in the month of Asij, On this 


A yearly Darbér, called Bhrirt Jalev, bas been held by the — 


occasion the 


hew-apparent and members of the ruling family, State officials, men 
of good fawilies and Hdsris and Uhaukiddrs, who were exempt from 
beyar—all in their, proper order of precedence —enjoyed the privilege 
of presenting a nasrdna to the Kuling Chief. The amount, called 
ular Uhrirt, Was lixed tor each and yuried according to the status 


of the porson presenting it 


- Ju addition to these every member of 


the general community who cared to do so, could present a naa 1 
) Bhrirt ts probebly trou thring, mosoing “ in u ling”, wa in ugranging presents, 





—_ 
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As ‘already stated, the highest form of property recognized 
in the ‘State is the hereditary right to cenltivyate. This 
right is conferred by a patia or title-deed from the Raja 
which in every case clearly specifies the fields or plots of ground 
for which the deed is granted, as well as their name, area and 
rental. Beyond this the grantee acquires no ownership in the 
land, which in all circumstances continues to be the property of the 
State. Waste lands are never included in such grants, but by 
custom the cultivator enjoys the rights of user (bartan) in the wastes 
near his holding. ‘hese rights are chiefly as follows :—the right 
to pasture sheep and goats and also eattle; to cut grass (ghali) 
and the leaves of certain trees for fodder and thorns for hedges ; 
to gather or break dry wood for fuel ; to cut pine or cedar splinters 
for torches (jagni) from dry and fallen trees within the artan ; to 
fell small trees of inferior quality, called bansdéti, for fuel at 
marriages and funerals. Other rights are also enjoyed, such a 


Ss 
(1) In addition to the ordinary grain revenue the State also takes the following prodocts 
from the saminddrs :—ghi, sarson oil, ginger, apricot seeds, kachdlu and til, Honey, and other 
products used to be taken, bu} an eq valent is now given in cash, , 


Tine. 
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the grant of timber for building purposes, but for this a written 
permit must be obtained from the central authority at Chambé, 
These privileges are not confined to the actual cultivators, but are 
also enjoyed by the farm servants and others resident in the village, 
wlio do not own land but keep a few sheep and goats. In the case 
of the forests also the rights of user have all been clearly recorded, 
but the State reserves the right to modify or annul these privileges 
at any time if it is considered advisable to do so. The cultivators_ 
may not cut trees, the timber of which is valuable, even when they 
grow within the limits of their arable land. 


As all the land in the State is the property of the Raja, 
the enltivators being only his tenants, no new land can be broken 
up without his permission given through a patta or title-deed; 
and such land is liable to revenue in the same way as the 
older holdings. On the other hand, if the person who reclaims the 
land comes from another pargana he at once becomes entitled to 
the same bartan or rights of user as the other residents in the 
locality. When any area is surrendered by a cultivator or washed 
away by a stream it ceases to be entered in its holder's name, and 
he is then relieved of all burdens in connection with it, 


The rights of user enjoyed by the cultivators in waste land 
are, in most Cases, general, that iS, grazing, eutting of fuel, ete., are 
allowed to all in any part of the waste near their holdings, subject 
only to considerations of mutual convenience.’ In the case of ghdli 
or hay fields this is not so. Here each farmer usually has a special 
plot, near his holding or at some distance away, which by common 
consent 18 recognized as, in a sense, private. If necessary this plot is 
enclosed for some months in the year to protect it from cattle, and 
in it the grass grows long and thick. In October or later this is 
cut for the supply of hay in winter and then the fence is removed, 
till the following summer, and there is no distinction between 
the hay field and the common waste. Though permanently attached 
te the holding the farmers are not considered owners of their ghdli 
lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields ; for no 
patta is granted for them and no rent is paid to the State. 

By ancient custom the State claims the title to all natural 
streams and rivers, subject to rights of user held’ by cultivators 
for irrigation Purposes:; owners of grdts or water-mills ; and those 
entitled to erect chips or: fish-weirs, A tax on grdts, called 
gratidna, also on chips and fishing with the net or hook is 
payable to the State. 

No Regular Settlement of the State has ever been carried out, 

| The tenants in the State may be arranged in the following 
classes ;— 

(1). The kdshtkar mdlguedr or crown tenants, comprising the 
great bulk of the cultivators in the State. They pay their revenue 
demand direct through the Kardars of the parganas and in addition 
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are liable for certain kinds of State servive which are fully detailed 
under begdr (vide pp, 271-3). 


(2). The yhumpidlu.—These are of three kinds. The highest 
class sub-rant land from the crown tenants and reside on it, 
cultivating with their own agricultural implements. They give half 
the produce to the samindar, after all demands for farm service 
huve been satisfied and the seed has been put aside for the next 
sowing. They are also under obligation to give service in cutting 
wood and grass; and at marriages and fonerals as well ss on 
other special occasions in the saminddr's family. 

(3). The jhumridlu anwasidar—tThis class hold land in 
leu of service, and therefore retain the whole of the produce. 
They are at liberty to out leaves for fodder and graze their cattle 
within their own land, | 

(4). The third class of jhumridlu are farm servants. A por- 
tion of land is assigned to each for his support in lieu of cash pay- 
ment; which is cultivated along with his master’s land and the 
produce made over to him at each harvest. He also receives food 
and clothing. 

(5), Theghdra, who may or may nob reside on the saminddr’s 
land, which he cultivates. He gives half the produce after the 
seed for the next sowing has been put aside, and is liable for 
service at apecial times according to agreement. 

(6). The mudwdri. This class give a fixed quantity of grain 
as rent after each harvest, and they are ouly liable for such 
service as is specified in their agreement, 

' (7). The tikidar pays cash rental, and gives service accord- 
ing to the terms of his contract. : 


In Pangi and Lihul the only form of tenancy is called ddit- 
gidri, that is, on equal division of the crop between landlord and 
tenant, but even this form ja not common as the zaminddre nanally 
work their own lands. 

Tho State contains rich and extensive pastnre lands, some near 
the villages and others on the high mountain ranges, cspectally on 
the slopes of the Dhaula Dhar and the Pingi Range, . The pastures 
near aay villages are called yuh, munchar and gorchar ; those at a 
vreater distance, but from which the animals can be brought home 
at night, ate named fratar ; while the high mountain pastures, 
only accessible to sheep and oats in summer, are spoken of as 
dhar, gadharand nigahar.”) The name didr in most common in the 
Bits and Rivi Valleys, while gaiar and nigd/iar are found in Pangf. 


The bigh fields, above the villages and near the trukar pastures, 
to which the sheep and goats are taken for grazing in summer, are 
called adwari or dudliari in Churih ; kat and fatohar in Brahmanor; 


(i) The name nigthar is from wirw, a kind of grasa" and gdhor  pascure land,” 
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CHAP. and puhdliin Pangi. The pastures near the villages are grazed 
Uy, ¢ by the village cattle as well as the sheep and goats; and the 
Land) itrakar pastures by sheep and goats only. The dhdr, gdhar and 
Revenue: nigéhar pastures are visited only by shepherds who spend several 
months every summer in these rich uplands. 
The people of the Sadr, Bhattiydt and Churdth wizérats excel 
in the rearing of cattle, while the Gaddis of Brahmaur, who are a 
pastoral people, own large flocks of sheep and goats, which 
constitute their chief wealth. 
In Pangi and Léhul, on the other hand, owing to the scarcity 
of fodder, azaminddr cannot afford to keep more than 20 or 25 
cattle and 100 sheep and goats. oP ee 
Grazing dues For all the pastures grazing dues, called trin7, are levied by 
or trini, the State, Informer times the tvini dues for grazing used to be 
collected in kind, 7. ¢., in wool and sheep or goats ; a small amount 
only being taken in cash: and the graziers paid these dues direct 
to the State. 

In 1863-4 the system was adopted of selling the trini by | 
auction, and when roads were opened many Gujars from all parts 
flocked to the pastures, thus enhancing the value of the contract, — 
The same trint rate prevails for all the different pasturages, viz., 2 
chaklis per head, or Rs, 2-8-0 per 100 head of sheep and goats; 
being the maximum rate which the contractor is entitled -to de» 
mand from the graziers. ‘I'he amount payable to the State depends” 
on the terms agreed upon at the time of auction. 

The contract is now sold yearly in April for each pargana of 
the Sadr, Churaéh, Bhattiyit-and Brahmaur wiadérais, | 

In Pangi wizdrat the procedure is somewhl:at different. The 
Chandrabhiga river divides Péngi into two tracts—one on the 
left bank, in which are situated only a few villages, the other on 
the right bank, comprising most of the populated area, with its 
pasturages. The whole of the pastures of the latter tract, as well 
as the special pastures held by the few zaminddrs in the former 
tract, are reserved for the use of the people of Pingi, who are also 
exempt from the payment of trini dues for their own pastures. 
All other pastures on the left bank are sold by auction, and 
flocks from Churéh and other parts are allowed to graze in them, — 

In Lihul, most of which is held in jagir by the Rind of 
Triloknith, both the State and the Jdgirdir have their own 
gdhars.—Those of the State are called sélpan, and were probably 
taken over from the Jagirddr in former times as grazing ground 
for the private flocks of the Réjé. As no flocks are now owned by 
the State the sdlpan gdhars are sold by auction, and in addition to 
the trint dues payable to the State the Jagirddér enjoys the privilege 
of receiving a sum of money called kar from those who graze. their 

fioeks' in them. | a | 
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) The dhdrs of the Sadr, Churéh, LBhattiyat. and Brahmanr 
wizdrais ave occupied by Gujars who pay trini at the rate of 
Re. 1-8-0 for a-milch buffalo, 12 annas if not in milk and the same 
for acalf, being the maximum rates chargeable by the contraetor, 
The Gujars come up in April and retire in October, but some of 
them have settled iu the hills like the ordinary zaminddrs. Their 
settlements have greatly increased the amount of érint collected, 
and the trade in ghi. | & 

The State also auctions, along with its own pastures, the 
trini of Lodudn, Poarha, Kalikh, Mua, Dehra, Pirhain, Lakhanpur 
and Behaur, etc., in British and Jammu territory, This right seems 
to haye been enjoyed for a long period, but there is no record as 
to how and when it was acquired. The tax, calledmaldna and utkar, 
is realised by the contractor and the rate varies in different locali- 
ties. In the forests of Laduin, etc., the uthar and maldna are 
realised in the following manner:—In December the contractor 
arranges With'a number of ‘mdluniis (shepherds) who, in return 
for grazing’rights, pen their flocks for 60 nights on the-fields of 
any zaminddérs he may name, for the sake ofthe manure. This 
is called got, for which the zaminddr pays to the! contractor a fee 
called maldne and provides’one of the mdlundis in turn with food. 
After the shepherd’ has fulfilled the contractor's requirements he 
is at liberty to manure the fields of any one who may pay him for 
doing so. No one is allowed to herd his flocks in the jungles 
before the got begins, and in such cases the offender has’to compen- 
sate the contractor for; his . loss. 

The utkar:taxis levied from the owners of |the flocks at the 

rate of Re. 1 for'eyery 100 head of sheep or goats. 


‘The animals which are kept at home ‘all the year’round, 
that is, aro grazed‘ in the near pastures and not taken to the dhdrs 
and géhars in simmer or the low hills'‘in winter are called gharer?, 
and the grazing dues for these are named trini-ghareri. 

The flocks of sheep -and goats, other than gharert, are con- 
_stantly. migrating between the low hills and the inner mountains. 

In ‘the beginning of the cold weather—October and Noyvember— 

they are driven to the low hills of Kangra, Nurpur and Pathankot, 


Maldna and 
utkar tax, 


Grazing 
customs. 


from which they are brought back in April to their villages to © 


manure the’ fields, and in June’ they areall entrusted to a mdlundi 
or shepherd, for the summer months. After ‘a month in the trakar 
“pastures some ‘ate led up to the dhdrs of Oburah, Brahmaur and 


~ other parts; and others are‘taken over the passes of the Pangt 


‘Rangeto the géhars of Péngi and Lahul, where they remain 
during July and August. Inthe beginning of September the 
flocks commence the return journey over’ the ‘Pingi Range, and 
 () ‘The mdlundi isa man who possesses a large number of sheep and goats, and also 
grazes those of others at a fixed rate of remuteration, Each of ‘the latter is called-gune 
and hé pays the mndlundi one mani (nearly. 2 aers’ pabka.of grain) per head for the. season 
in addition to salt and tax, 


Jagira, 
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are brought back to the trakar pastures. In October they are 
taken to the villages to manure the fields, whose owvers have to 
provide food for the shepherds and their dogs, as well as fuel at 
night. In some parts the saminddrs pay money, in addition, to 
the owners of the flocks. After October the flocks are agai led 
to the jungles of Bhattiydt, Nirpur and Pathinkot, where they 
remain till March. 


If aman wishes to have his flock grazed with the flock of 
ome ono else he must provide a pihdl (shepherd) ef his own 
for every hundred head of sheep and goats: or else pay a fee of 
about Rs. 15, besides the grazing tax, and salt for tho use of the 
flock, for the cold weather only, The puhdl is nob remunerated 
in-cash but is provided with food, wool, ete., in return for his 
services, A man who has only afew sheep and goats venerally 
makes a private arrangement with a mdlundi to graze them: 


In Péngi the cattle and flocks are driven early in June up to 
the puidlis on the mountain slopes, and while there the fields are 
manured. In July they are taken upto the gdhars, where they 
romain till October, after which they are again brought back to 
the puhdlis. In October all return to the villages for the winter ; 
and are penned in one end of the living rooms, and fed on the 
grasp cut and stored during the leisure months. 


In Lébul the animals are kept at home and g 
pastures near the villages. 
The Jdgirdérs in the State represent old families who m most 


razed on the 





~ oases have held their lands for several hundred years, and, in the 


sa of the Ruins, for a very much longer period. A full account 
of each family Will be ca under Principal Families and Ranas ; 
several of them are branches of the ruling family. In accordance 
with ancient custom, and the terms of their title-deeds the Jdgirdare 
are under obligation to serve the State, as horsemen in the Raji’s 
Body-guard, providing their own horses, and to accompany the 
Chief with their retainers on maiery expeditions: but in recent 
years the privilege has been granted of substituting a cash cess, 
called ghoridia, for this obligation. Some Jdgirddrs are allowed 
special privileges. | 


All the Jiigirddrs are liable for the bdchh, or rovenue in cash, 
and according to an old usage gharit bach is also realised from the 
Jégivddre in addition to the bdehh cess. Gharié bdehh means simply 
cash paid from the Jayirddr's purse, that.is, from his own private 
income, 28 distinct from tach, which is a fixed portion of the cash 
revenue drawn from his tenants. All begdritia in the service of 
Jagirddre (i.e., those who hold land on the tenure of liability to 
give service) are liable to pay chdkrunda (1.¢.,.0 cash payment by # 
begdré in lien of the service formerly rendered to the State or a 
Jdyivddy, in the town or at the Jdyivddr’s house) except those of 


Ont Srarn,] Miltfts. a 
a Jdgtrddy to whom a cértain number of begérils is allowed free 
by the State, according tothe extent of his jdvir. 
No Jidgirddr can eject a cultivator, as long as he pays ins 
revenue in full, and renders doe service to his landlord, nor can 
the Jdgirddr reclaim waste or realise revenue on it. 
The following are tho Jdégirs in the parganas of the Sadr 
Wisdrat:— : 
1. Kharot, ‘held by Mm Budhi Singh, Bagawila. 
9 Kuhdil. . . . Pandit Mohan Lél, Raja-gorn. 
§ Gudifl. . . . Midn Anfridh Singh, Bijlwan. 
4. Mahla. . . + Mitn Gajé Singh, Jasrotia. 
®. Rajéra. . . . Midn Kharak Singh, Bhupatia, ~ 
G6. Simrad. . . . Rand Sangéra, - 
7, Wdaipor . . ~ Jotshf Chandermant. 
8 Dhond . . . Khaliwa Rém Das, Baratrn. 
Each of these jégtrs comiprises a certair number of assigned 
villages, except Kharot where the whole pargana is held in jdgir. 
The Jdgirs in Churéh are— 
1. Bagor, held by Mién Moti Singh, Bijlwan.™ 
2 Bagai. . . Miin Jodh Singh, Behandral. 
The Jidgirs iv Pingi Wiedrat are— 
1, Lébul, held by Rana La] Chand. 
9, Do . . . Rand Amin Chand. 


Tn each case the j@gir includes the whole pargana, 
The Jdgivs in Brahmaur are— 

1, Ulinsa, held by Rana Judhbir Singh,” 
2, Sua . « Rand Suchet Singh, 
S Gurola. . . Rand Sahib Singh. 

The Jaotre in Bhattiydt wre— 
1. O@hndri and Réipur, assigned villages, held by Misa 

Partap Singh, Chambial, 


Rent-free land.—In former times it was customary for the 
Rajis to confer grants of rent-free lund on Brahmans and temples. 
The five oldest copperplate deeds extant, dating from the 10th 
and llth centuries, record such granta, and in the case of one of 
them—that of Raji Vidaghda Varma A.D, 960-50—the deacend- 


(1) Mign. Moth Singh, Bijiwan, died in 100®, but the succession to his figir Io ptill unsattled 

anid bia namie 14 therefore retained. , ny re 
(a) Rand Lal Chand holde almost the whole of Lala! imjdgir, vide pl 177, Wand Amin 

Chand hana scpall jdgi in tho village of Mangracn, , 
() Fidep. 177. 


= 
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ants of the original grantee, living in the village of Sungal,are still 
in possession of the land conferred on their ancestor. This form 
of grant is called sdsan and the holder of it, sdsani or sdsanddr. 
Most of the rent-free grants in the State are of this nature, while 
others, called mudfi, are held by men of lower caste. The term mudi, 


- however, is now applied to all rent-free grants of land, but the name 


sdsan is properly used only for grants to Brahmans and temples. 
The holder of a mudfi grant is called mudfidar. 


The temple of Thékur Lakshmi@Ndrdyan enjoys a large area 
of rent-free land. Other temples and Brahmans also hold lands in 
mudfi. | 


The mudfis assigned to temples are either— 


(1) purchased by the temple from other mudafiddr, or 

(2) granted by the State, or 

(3) granted by the persons who purchased the land from 
other mudfiddrs and dedicated it to the temple, i 


The Superintendents of the State put a stop to further sales 
and mortagages of mudfis. 


Most of the mudfis are in the Bhattiyét and Sadr Wizdrats, 
owing to the large number of temples and Brahmans in the capital. 
Mudfis attached to temples are exempt from taxation, but those held 
by Brahmans are liable to all the bachh or cash cesses. In some 
parts a grain cess, called mangni, is paid. All the mudjiddrs in the 
capital are also exempt from the bdchh cess, but, with a few excep- 
tions, those who liye in the villages are subject to both mangni and 
bachh. 


Abstract of jdgfrs and mudfis in Chamba State in acres :-— 

















Name of Wizdrat. 


Chrrah 
Brahmaor 


Bhattivat \ 


Total 

















(1) The village of Sungal, ancient Sumangala, is gaid to have possessed: 
808—44. 


spuctnary down to the reign of Raja Oharat Singh, A, D, 1 He nae * 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. CHAR, 
4, There is no distinetion between Judicial and Non-Judicial soya 
stamps. Revyente 
9. ‘The valnos of the stamps are as follows:— av dog 
Stamps. Talabanaa. 490f Part B. 
Ha, fi, Pp: Ka. i. p. 
0 4 0 0 4 0 
0 8 0 0 8 0 
1 0 0 1 0 0 
3 0 0 2 8 0 
40 0 5 0 0 
8 0 O 12 0 O 
16 o 0 24 0 0 
32 0 0 brs 
50 0 O ies 


Half-sheet foolseap paper is used for stamps, and one-eighth of 
a sheet of the same kind of paper is used for talabdnas. 


and valued. The value is stamped in English and Vékri figures. 
All such stamps and talabdnae are made over tothe Treasurer. 
There is bub one stamp-vendor in the Sadr Wisdrat who sella both 
stamps and ftalabanas. In the Wiearats of Pingf and Brahmaur, 
and im the Pikdlat of Dulhousie, they are sold by the Court 
muharrirs. There are no stamp-vendors in any other place, because 
the stamps are used only a3 court-fees in civil suite and for other 
proceedings of the Court, as also for registration and wasigas; 
they are not used for bonds and other deeds. Henea stamps are 
required only in pluces where there are QOourta. 


‘The supply for the year is estimated and papers are stamped 


Stamps are not required, nor are stamp-vendors appointed 
where there are no Cqurts. ; 
5, The Stamp and Court-fees Acts are not in foree. 
The following is the scale of Court-fees in the Civil Courts:— — Courisfeos. 
Stamp, § Talabana. 


Ra Fis. Kia. ot p. Re. fh p- 
Vor suite not exceeding V6 9 we wee te Oc 3 0 
ie . excerding 16 bat not exceeding 32 9 0 0 0 8 O 
” é2 " ’ Gt ¢ O 10 °6 
a wi 4 ef Tr 150) BO QO o £ 0 
re a] 150 i rw 50e 16 iy 0 5 0 
7 B00 3 a, 600 3200 WOO 
" rt BOO HH ri 1600 50 0 0 24 0 0 
'" " 1,600 1? i §,0C0 100 u 0 5 60 0 
“ " 3,000 " 5,000 270 0 0 = 
: 5,000 " " 10,000 409 0 0 14 


Excise ; 
Country 
spirits. 

Table No, 41 
of Part B. 


Drugs. 
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Since the establishment of the Courts and the introduction of 


court-fees the following rates have been in force, and no other 
charge has ever been made :-— 


For Criminal cases Stamp As. 8. 


For Registration’ and Wasiga ;.., pI As. 8. 
For an appeal against the deci- 
sion of a Civil Court Ay The Conrt-fee. 
For an appeal .against the deci- 
sion of a Onminal Court Stamp As. 8, 


J. Country spirit is made from treacle and molasses in stills 
according to the old system of distillation, A few days before the 
commencement of the Hindu New Year the licenses for the sale of 
such spirit in the different parganas are sold by, public auction, and the 
bidder is given a patia for one year. ‘The patta contains the amount 
of the lease, permission to distil and sell the spirit wholesale and 
retail, and other important conditions, No duty of any kind is levied 
from the contractor. 


2. The following is the list of country-spirit shops: — 


Name of pargana, Name of locality, 
Chamba ate Lee oon san Chambé, 
Bhatti-Tikri ,,, ie ne we Hatli, - 
Sihunta = wie ae .«» JOlna and Sihhunta. 
Chaari tor Chuéri and Jéjri. 
Chin »» Sled, Khairi and Dhalog. 
Bathri Bhagad., 
Sach ; Khajidr and Mangla, 
Karedh Karedh, 
Tariod Pukhri 
Bhandal Bhandal. 
Tisa Tisa, 
Dbundi Masrund 
Basu » Lothal., 
Lilh ons ‘ee » Bémkhri 
Pinta _ wae Chhatrari 
Kothi-Ranhn ,., ; Kothi Ranhu. 
Brahmaur Ulénsa, ~Khani and 

Brahmaur. 

Trehta Holi and Chan. 
Chanota Kuérsi and Sunas. 


The contract is sold separately for each pargana and the 
contractor gives sub-contracts to open shops in his pargana. In addi- 
tion to opening shops the contractor is authorised to sel] spirits at © 
the local fairs, 

8. No restriction is put upon the sale of European liquor nor 
is uny license issued for it, | 

1. Some opium is grown in the Churéh Wiadrat of the State, 
and the rest is imported from Amritsar and Hoshidrpur. Oharas is 
exclusively imported from these two Districts.:.No duty is imposed 
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9. A contract is given for wholesale and retail sale, and each 
tractor gives cub-contracts to open shops in his own thiqa. T 





following is the list of drug shops :— 
Name of ilaga. Nama of locality. 
Chamba .., o—- ... Chambd. 


| it aa ... Hatli. 

Sihunts ... es ie .. Sihunta and Jolna. 
Raipur ae és eth » Raipur, 

Ohufri nT A iis .. Ghudri and J4jri. 
Chin Mid fe ai .» Khari 

Sich 7 af aes 2 hoagie. 





Tica VR ia) eR ass" 
Bhandal ss Py vas .. Bhirdal. 
Mahle = é “a .. Mahla, 


‘ Brahmanr. ... si = ... Brahmaur, 

§. The contracts for the sale of opium and claras are sold 
together, not separately. 

4, The contracts for the sale of drugs and spirits aro never 
sold jointly. 

5. No income-tax is levied m the State. 

1. Tho Indian Registration Act is not enforced, only deeds 
for mortgage and sale, ete., of immediate property bemg: re- 

2. Every deed is written on an eight-anna stamped sheet and 
the registration fees are as follows :— 


For amounts not excoeding Ra. 25 is “at As. 4 
"1 » exceeding Rs. 25 but notexceeding Rs. 00/As.: 8 
ND ie a) Rs. OU) hy i Ka, io AS. 12 
i a Hh Rs. 73 Tt) iF) Re, 100 Re, 1 

For every additional sam of Rs. 100 __.. a he Re. 1 

For every additional sum of Rs. 25 or fraction thereo ... As. & 


4. Hegistration is only effected at the following places :— 


Locality... agency. 

Sadr Chambj ct > oo The'Prime Minister. 
Pingi Cn = wo = Che Waxir-i-Windrat, 
Churih - — a at Ditto, 
ET ol li Ditto. 
Brahmscr.... = rae =e Ditto. 


Dalhousie ... ak fae .» Wakil, Dalhonsie. 


The estimated gross revenue of the State. is Rs. 4,57,543, of 
which Rs. 2,18,199 is land revenue, and. Rs, 2,539,844 profit de- 
rived from the forests and miscellaneous revenue. Out: of -this 
Re, 8,800 are paid annually as tribute to the British Government, 
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cEsy Section E.—Local and Municipa. 
Lipt = There are no municipalities in Chambi. The only town of 


path sufficient size to reqiure municipal works is the capital itself, and 
~~ it isunder the direct charge of the head of. the Public Works 
Department. Being Imilt on slope the town is vory easy to keep 

clean, and indeed the cleanliness of the streets reflects great 

crediton the management. There is an octroi duty levied on goods 


unported into the town, The bridge over the Ravi, below the 
' town, '8 maintamed by a toll levied on beasts of burden, nding 
horses, dandies, sheep and cattle, and. on coolies bearing loads. 








Similar tolls are levied at the other bridges across the Ravi. ~ 
Section F.—Public Works. 
Publis Works. All public works carried on in the State are under the 


control of the Superintendent of the Publis Works Department. 
The main roads, bridges, and public buildings are under his 
care, und he also looks ufter the conservancy of the capital. 





Section G.—Army. | | 
ihre: There are no Imperial Service troops in Chambé. ‘There is, 
however, a State army consisting of about 800 men, including 30 
horsemen. They are under the command of Captam Sri Kanth, 
Baratru, who recerved his mulitary training’at Bakloh with the TVth 
Gurkha Rifles, The army isin an excellent state of discipline. It 
is mainly used on occasions of ceremony as a guard-of-honour to 
H. H. tha Raja. There is a good parade g und just outside the 
city of Cliamba on which the troops are drilled. ‘There ‘are ed 
sete of barracks capable of holding the entire army. ‘The Raja 
tukes a keen imterest m the welfare of his soldiers who are most 
comfortably housed. he army is mostly recruited from amongs 
the Réjpits and Rathis, principally the latter. There are a few 
Brahmans. Tho service is a popular one. The men dre. armed 
with the rifle. here is no artillery. The cavalry sara well 
mounted. Dr. Chatar Bhuj is in medical charge of the troops. 
There aré no British or Indian Army régiments permanently 
stationed in Chambi. But through the kindness of His Highness 
: the Raji, in recent years a wing of the [Vth Gurkha Rifles 
from Baklob has been permitted to camp for a few weeks in 
the summer on That, a hill in the neighbourhood of Dalhousie. 
The Raja also always accords permission to the General of the — 
Tilrd (Lahore) Division to have British troops exercised in Chamlt 
territory rf route marching, regimental manguvres and military ~ 
picnics. The relations existing between the British Military and 
the Raja have always been most cordial, though great care has 
to be exercised on the part of the former to ayoid offending the 
caste feelings of the inhahitanta of Chambé. Friction of any sort: 
bas happily been non-existent up to the present, 
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, Section H.—Police and Jails. 
‘The head-quarters of the police are at the capital whence in- 


_-yestigating officers are sent out when occasion arises. The only 


outpost is at Dalhousie where a Jamadir and 8 constables are 
stationed under the control of the State Vakil. Sometimes when 


‘an outbreak of epidemic disease occurs in a village a detachment of 


police is sent to the place to preserve order, and render any assist- 
ance that may be required. ‘The whole body is under the direc- 
tion of Min Moti Singh, Superintendent of Police. They are re- 
eruited from amongst the Rajpiits, Rathis and Batwils, and there 
are also some Muhammadans in the force. They are trained in 
Chambé itself, and the officers do not go to any British or other 
school to learn their duty. Beyond the annual visit of the Com- 
missioner of Lahore, there is no European inspection or supervision 
exercised. Crime not yet having become a science in Chamba, 
the methods adopted to combat it are not so scientific as in the 
rest of India. The system of identification by finger impression 
has not found its way into the State, nor do the police employ 
professional trackers in the search for criminals; there are no 
criminal tribes in Chamba, nor have the police to exercise con- 
stant supervision over particular individuals, In fact the whole 
State is so backward in the profession of crime that it would be 
absurd to use the common standards in estimating the usefulness 
of the police foree. Itis sufficient to know that. crime has not 


‘yet assumed proportions large enough to call for an elaborate 


provision of police methods, as they exist in places where crime 
is the sole means of support of a considerable portion of the 
community. ‘Tables Nos. 47 and 48 shew the strength and work- 
ing of the Police force. 


There is but one jail in the whole State. It is situated in the 
capital and has accommodation for 120 prisoners. ‘Table No. 49 


gives detailed information as to the number of prisoners. All im- 


prisonment is rigorous ; that is, all prisoners are made to work if 
they are pronounced medically fit. 


They work at road-making and similar occupations. They are 
also employed in the gardens of the Raja and the Jail garden. 


The produce of the latter, after the daily wants of the prisoners 
themselves have been supplied, is sold and the average net profit on 
the working of the garden amounts to Rs. 150 per annum. There 
is no other jail industry carried on. “The prisoners always wear light 
fetters on their ankles. There are no special arrangements for 
juvenile offenders. The health of the prisoners is looked after 
by the Chief Medical Officer of the State. The annual expenditure 
of the Jail, including the pay of the establishment, amounts to about 
Rs. 5,700, — 


CHAP. 
Til. H. 


Police and 
Jails. 


Police, 
Tables Nos, 47 ~ 
and 48 of Purt 
B, 
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Table No. 49 
of Part B. 
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ki 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 

Chambi Town has two English schools, one a High School 
maintained by the State, and the other an Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School maintained by the Church ‘of Scotland Mission 
which receives a grant-in-aid. The number of boys attending 
these schools in the year 1906 was 206. ‘There are also seyeral 
schools for girls in the capital in which the scholars are taught to 
read and sew. ‘I'wo of the girls’ schools are maintained by the 
Mission with a grant-in-aid from the State. The State Girls’ 
School is held in the Rang Mahal. Some very attractive 
embroidery work is done in these schools, All the State schvols 
are perfectly equipped, and the Rajé takes as keen an interest in 
this branch of civilisation as in the many others introduced either 
by himself or his immediate predecessors. 

Outside the capital, as may be easily imagined, there is almost 
no school education. There is a small school in Churéh under State 
control, but it is not largely attended. Tables Nos. 51-52 give the 
statistics as to the schools, and the amount expended on them by the 
State. The figures shewing the amount of literacy are given in 
Table No, 50, 





Section J.—Medical. 

The State Medical Department was first inaugurated in 1866 
(vide page 111). The Shim Singh Hospital is the chief medical 
institution in Chambé, and was built by the Raja whose name it 
bears. Along with a large out-patient department there are 40 
beds for the accommodation of in-patients, and all medical and 
surgical requisites have been provided on a liberal scale. The 
building replaced an older structure erected in 1876 by Colonel 
Blair Reid, Superintendent of the State, which was demolished in 
1891, when the Changin was being enlarged. 

The hospital staff consists of a State Surgeon with three 
hospital assistants. Dr. Barkhurdar Khan, the present State 
Surgeon, has been in charge since 1868, and to his skill and 
devotion the prosperity and efficiency of the hospital are chiefly due. 
ihe subordinate staff includes compounders, dressers and servants. 

the popularity and usefulness of the institution may be gauged 
from the following table, showing the number of new patients and 
operations for the quinquennial period ending with 1906” :— 

Total nomber of Total number of 


new patients, operations, 
In 1902 5; oH De 11,720 497 
» 1903 oe pi iB. 10,696 494 
» 1904 648 {as "ce 9,681 418 
yy 1908 swe el ies 10,935 459 
Pega G's: Seem a Ae 9720 42) 


__ {) These figures include patients treated by a Vaid in the town, whose ee:vices are ro” 
tained by the State, 
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As the population of the capital is only 6,900, these figures show CHAP. 
thaf patients come in considerable numbers from the Sab lying parts TL J. 





A leper asylum, begun by the Mission to Lepers in 1876, was Lopez 
taken over by the State in 1981, and since then bas been’ wholly ae 
under State management. It usually has about 20 inmates, of whom 
more than half are supported by the Mission to Lepers, 

Table No. 54 shows the working of the Vaccination branch of Vaccination. 
the Medical Department, which is also under the control of the State 
Surgeon. Waccination has practically heen compulsory since 1876 
‘and the State has been altogethor free from the scourge of small- 
ae Sporadic cases of the disease have occasionally been inrported 

m without, but there has been no epidemic during that period. 

The entire cost of the Medical Department is borne by the 
State and in 1906 it amounted to Ra, 12,520. 

The Church of Scotland Mission also maintains a dispensary Medical 
in Chamba, at which 6,080 new patients were treated in 1906; Mision. 
with 883 operations. Every ne extensive medical missionary tours 
are also made throughout the State, during which a large amount 
of medical and surgical work is done. In addition, the services of a 
trained European nurse have for the past ten years been at the 
disposal of all who required them, especially in midwifery cases. 

The wholb cost of the medical work is borne by the Mission. . 


CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
CuamBa. 
Chamba, the capital of the State, is situated on a plateau near the 
junction of the Saho with the Ravi (32° 33' N. and 76°S' B.) and has 
a population of 6,000 souls. Behind and_to tho east rises the Shah 
Madar Hill crowned by a Muhammadan zidrat of the same name. 
To thesouth a small rocky spur from this hill slopes down towards 
the Ravi, and limits the town in that direction. Tothe north is 
the deep go eof theSaho, In front and to the west the Ravi 
flows at the foot of a precipitous cliff 200 feet high. aa 


The town occupies two terraces. On the lower terrace is the 
*Chaugin, or public promenade,a beautiful grassy sward, about half a 
mile in length, by «ighty yards in width. Itis almost level, and 
was used in former times for the game of hockey, as indeed it 
still is ‘Till recently the stone goals might be seen at both 
ends, but they were removed in 1890, in the course of somo 
improvements carried out by the late Rijd. There is no tradition 
of its having been need as a polo oroiad in former times, though 
the name suggests this. It is, however, etymologically distinct from 
Chaugdn, the Persian name of polo, being of Sanskrit origin with 
the meaning “ four-sided.” In addition to being a public promonads 
and et of recreation, the Chaugén is also utilized on the occasion 
of all great State Darbars, 


At the sonthern end of the Chaugin is the Residency, standin 
in its own grounds, which are tastefully laid out and kept in sod 
order. It is a large building in the ordinary bungalow style, and is 
elegantly furnished. The house was originally erected as the resi- 
dence of the European Political Officers, on special duty from A.D. 
1863 to 1885, but 18 now used as a Guest-house ; and here Lord and 
Lady Curzon were entertained on the occnsion of their visit to 
Chamba in 1900. On the eastern side of the Chaugan are the Hiazri 
Bégh, the Club and the covered Tennis Court: and farthor on is a 
line of a forming the chief hazér in the town. On the western. 
side, the Changin for nearly half its nog overlooks the Révyi. 
Near the Changin Gate are the Post and Telegraph Offices; and 
from this point another line of Te stretches as far as the Kotwilf, 
cloge to which is the Bhuri Singh Museum.” Between thease and the 
po the space is crowded with houses, forming the Kashmiri 











The State Hospital, a picturesque looking building, stands at 
the north end of the Chaugdn, and behind teas on Biuatow, 


while the new Guest-house occupies a very pleasant site overlooking 

the Rayi. The Mission Compound is to the north-east of the Hospital 

and contains two Mission Houses, a Dispensary and a Church. 

| {!) ‘The Uburi Hingh Maren Tan ed in 1008 and contains man 7 objects of 
osue 





gical interest, of which au account will be found_in the Museum Catal nae 
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On the upper terrace the most conspicuous building is the 
palace, srran in two large blocks. ‘The northern portion 
contains the public Darbér halls and living rooms, while the south- 
ern portion is the “ Bhera " or Zanin-Khana. The present build- 
ing is modern, most of it haying been erected during the reign of the 
late Réji. The oldest portion is the north-west corner, called the 
Kandchandi, which was built in the reign of Raja Ummed Singh 
A.D. 1748-64, The Darbdr halls and apsrtments are all furnished 
in Huropean style. The entrance to the palace is from the north- 
east, into an outer courtyard which is tastefully laid out in flower 


beds, with water fountams. ‘To the south of the palace and ad- 





pining it is the residence of the present Réji, also tastefully furs 
shet in Turopean style. 


The chief part of the town is situated to the east and south 
of the palace, and between it and the Shah Madir Mill. [t consists 
of the dwelling houses of mauy of the high caste inhabitants, and 
of most of tho State officials. Conspicuous among them is the 
Rang Mahal or Old Palace, though no portion of this building is 
really old, the foundations having been laid by Raji Ommed Singh 
A.D. 1748-64; and the superstructure, which is of brick, is ropa 
ly of an even later date. The southern portion in English style 
was built about 1860 by Raja Sri Singh, who lived there in 
preference to the other palace. His remaining widow Rania still 
reside in the Rang Mahal. 


The water-course from the Sarota stream, made in the timo of 
Séhil Varma (p. 73) enters the town af the foot of the Ehih Maddr 
Hill, and divides into several channels, At this point a flight of 
steep stono steps built by Rini Sarda, queen of Raja Jit Singh, A.D. 
1794-1808, leads up the hill to the Réni’s shrine ( p. 74). Another 
long flight of steps leada up the line of the rocky Spur to the south 
of the town, as far as the Chamunda ‘lemple. These are said to have 
been built by Raja Raj Singh, A.D, 1764-94. From this temple a 
fine view is obtained up and down the valley, A new and com- 
modjous Dik Bungalow econie a site to the south of the Residency 
in the suburb of Darogh, and the barracks for the State troops are 
sitnated to the south of the town near the village of Jalikhri. 


V The most striking objects of interest in Chamba are the old 
temples, which exhibit much architectural beauty of design and 
execution. On all the principal ones are to be seen carvings of 
an elaborate and ornate character and in general appearance they 
bear a slrong resemblance to the temples in Rajputina, from 
which the design was probably taken. Chief among them are 
the six temples standing in a line on a platform near the north- 
west corner of the palace, three being dedicated to Vishnu and 
the same number to Shiva. The Hari Rai temple near the 
Chaugén Gate is believed by the people to be very old, and a 
tradition runs that a shallow portion of the Révithen flowed 
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- goross the Changin, and the temple was reached by stepping stones, 


hia is improbable as the Ravi cannot bave flowed across the 
Chaugin within the human period. At the north end of the 
Hizri Biégh stands the Champavati temple, whose legend will 
be found on page 74. Itis the family temple of the Chamba 
Raéjés. Two other temples in the same style are found on the 
upper lerrace—that of Bansi-Gopél near the eastern gate of the 
palace, and thatof Sita Rim near the Réjé’s house. Another 
temple, called Vajreshvari or Bhagayati, with fine carvings, 
stands at the entrance tothe Sarota Nala, and is seldom seen by 
visitors. The temples referred to are all shithara, or spired 
temples as distinct from hill temples. Of the latter class one temple 
—Chimunda or Channd—stands on a small spur of the Shah Madar 
Hill. These temples have all been fally described in the “Archmo- — 
logy. 

The new water-worka now in course of construction will 
take the place of the ope water-course made in the reign of 
Raji Sahil Varma, A. D. 920-40, and will greatly contribute to 
the health and comfort of the community and the sslabrity of the 
town, 

The works for an installation of the electric light in all the 
principal buildings of the town arealso in progress and will goon 
be completed. 


~ Reagan, 

Khajar—half-way between Chamba and Dalhousie (32° 38’ N, 
and 76 °5' E.)—is a very beautiful forest glade with a small lake in 
the centre in which is a floating island. The Inke 1s about 15 feet 
deep, and near it stands an ancient temple to Khaji Nig, from 
which the place has received its name. The Dak Bungalow is open 
from April to November, and during the season Khajiir isa favour- 
ite resort of yisitora from Dalhousie, 


BeABMAUR. »* 

Brahmaur is situated in the Budhil Valley, (32°26’ N. and 
76° 82’ B,) 48 miles to the south-east of Chamba, and is interestin 
a8 aug been the ancient capital of the State for probably 406 
years. The State kothi, destroyed in the earthquake of 4th April 
1905, was believed to occupy the site of the old palace, but it is 
improbable that any part of the building wasof great age. The 
temples with their images are remarkable as being among the 
oldest archwological remains in the Chamba State, 

The principal temples are those of Lakshana Devi and Ganesa in 
the hill style and Mani Mahesa and Narsingh in the shikhara style 
of architecture, A description of these temples will bo found 
in the Archmology. A brazen bull of life size stands in front 
of the Mani Mahega temple. Thore are inscriptions on the idols 
of Lakhsbana Devi and Ganesa, and also on the pedestal of the 
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bull which prove that they all date from the reign of Rajé Mern 
Varma (A.D. 680-700), The level ground on which the temples stand 
is called the Chaurdsi. Brahmnur is the headquarters of the wizdral 
of that name and has a season Post Office for six or seyen months 
in summer. Thoro is a Forest rest-house on a beautiful site, about a 
mile from the State kothi. 

__As the wholo country around Brahmaur is supposed to belong 
to Shiva, it is sometimes spoken of as * Shiv-bhumi,” and bein 
the home of the Gaddi tribe, itis also for this reason calle 
Gadderan, a 





Omanea S147] Mani Mahes 


CaHAthagii 

_ Chhatrérf is situated 24 miles from Chamba (82° 27’ N. and 
70° 24" E.) on the way to Brahmaur, and is a firtha or place of 
pilgrimage. The only object of interest is an ancient temple, 
containing a brass image of Shakti Devior Kalf, which, as the 
inscription shows, was erected by Raji Mern Varma (A. D. 700, 
vide pp. 46 and 189), The workman, named Guuga, who erected 
the temples at Byahmanr, is said to have first built a honse at 
Kothi Ranhu for the local Rand, and bad his right hand eut off to 
ah him from erecting as fine a residence for any ope else, 
The, hand is believed to have been miraculously restored by the 
goddess, Shakti, when he was called upon to build her temple 
ai Chhatriri. Another tradition exists to the effect that 
Gogga was accidentally killed by a fall from the roof of the 
temple porch, after haying all but completed hia work. The 
namé * Chihatrarf’ is derived from the two words ‘ chhattis’ and 
‘ldrhi,’ meaning 36 Idrifs of land, the amount of the sésan grant 
formerly attached to.the temple. This grant was made by Réjé 
Bala Bhadra (A. D, 15359-1641). A mela is held here on the third 
day after the Durbashtmi mela at the Mani Mahesa Lake, on 
the arrival of aman with a Jota of water from the lake, with 
which the idol at Chhatrirf is bathed. 


Masi Mangsa Lake. - 
Two marches beyond Brahmaur in the Budhil Valley is 
Mani Mahes, (32°25' N, and 76° 40' H.), one of the chief ftirthas or 
places of pilgrimage in the State. 


The lake is situated on a small plain in the Mani Mahea Range 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet above sen level, and at the base of the 
Kailas peak, 18,564 feet, The lake is of no great size, and on its 
margin is a small marble image of Shiva, called Chaumutha., 


A mela is held here every year on the eighth day of the light 
half. of the moon in Bhadon or Asuj, which is frequented by pilgrims 
wholcome to bathe in the lake, from all the surrounding districts, 
and also from placea far beyond the confines of the State, and eyen 
from distant parts of India. 
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T Ysa, 

Tiga is the headquartera of the Churéh wizdrat and is 83 miles 
to the north of Chamba, on the way to Pingf (82° 50’ N. and 76° 
10’ E.). Next to tho capital it is the largest centre of trade in the 
State and has a Post Office, Dispensary and Rest-house, 


KILar. 
Kilar is the headquarters of the Pang! wizdérat and is distant 
from Chamba abont 68 miles (38° 3’ N. and 76° 26’ E.). The place 
isonly a cluster of villages ; Kilir itself being the seat of the tate 
kothi and a forest rest-house. A seasun Post Office is open 
during summer from May till October, when all ordinary postal 
business is transacted. Inacedar grove near the rest-house is 
the temple of Det Nig; whose legend is given on page 189; 
and in addition to the ordinary offerings a buffalo is gard to be 
sacrificed every third, fifth or seventh year, in the month of Katak 
(October). A State official from Chamba visita Kiléy for several 
Months every summer for the disposal of Court cases and the 
collection of the revenue. He has the title of wazir. 
| * 
MINDHAtL, 
Mindkal is the name of a village in Pangf on the left hank of 
the temple of Oh4munda or Mindhal Bisan Devi js situated, This 
shrine has been a place of pilgrimage from ancient time, and its 
legend will be found on paga 189. It is square in shapo, with « pent 
roof in the ogual style of devi temples in the hills. The structure 
is Of wood and stone, and consists of a central cella with two 
verandahs, one being enclosed and the other open. The image is of 
black stone in human form, which is believed to have risen out of 
the ground, and to extend downwards toa great depth, A mela 
is held here in Bhadon, and is frequented by people from- all the 
neighbouring valleys, As many “3 LOO sheep and goats are sacri. 
fived on this occasion, and the blood flows intoa hole near the temple 
door, and is believed to run down under rround to a pool near the 
river, which it tinges red. The people spend their time at thig mela 
in drinking and dancing. Tho priest and chela are Brahmans. 
TRILOKNSTH. : 
Trilokmith templa ig situated in Chamba-Laéhul, (32° 40’ N. and 
76° 41 KE.) at the village of Tunde, which is the residence of a local 
Rand or Thikur. The shikhara temple is similar to those of Chamba 
bnbin front of it is an older shrine in the style of the hill temples. 
This isa Buddhist shrine, and the shikhara temple contains an image 
of the Bodhisattva Trilokndth or Avalokiteshvara. The image 
is artistically carved in white marble and represents the figure 
of a man seated orngs-legged, with six arms, three on each 
side; and sbout three feet in height. Jn front of the temple, 
and adjoining it, are places for the accommodation of 
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grims, ‘and others who may visit the shrine. There is a 
mela in August which is accompanied by drinking and dancing, 
No sacrifices are offered at the shrine, and the puja se-ms to 
consist chiefly in burning lights continuously in front of the image, 
and reciting passages from the Buddhist sacred huoks. ‘Tbese 
lights are made of wicks fed with ghi, and great numbers of them 
are arranged ina platter, and then lighted. The officiating priest is 
a lama and the control of the temple is entirely in the bands of the 
local Rand, whose residence ia close at hand (vide p. 44). 


This tirtha is visited by pilgrims from all parts of India, and 
also from Ladakh and Tibet proper, as well as the neighbouring 
mountains, Here Hindus and Buddhists meet and intermingle as 
if they were one. The pilgrims come either from the Kulu or the 
Pingi direction, and the Hindu sadhus frequently lose their lives in 
attempting to cross the high snowy passes into the Ravi Valley. 

At the village of Markula or Udaipur, near Triloknath, 13 4 
Hindu shrine fs fateskalh Devi or Kali, in which are some fine 
wooden carvings. An inscription on the image contains the name of 
the donor who was probably an ancestor of the Rana of Triloknath, 
A stone inscription, recently found, points to the Markula temple 
lisving originally been a Buddhist monastery. 

Near Trilokn4th may be seen the first signs of Buddhism, in 
the long low walls covered with loose stones, on each of which is 
inscribed the Buddhist prayer “ Om mdni padme hun.” “Om, 
the jewel in. the lotus, hun.’ These become more numerois, and 
also longer and more elaborate in British-Labul, These walls are 
called mdni, and it is considered an act of great merit to have con- 
tributed to their construction. ‘The lettering is usually done by 
the Jamas, who must be well remunerated for their trouble, and 
therein lies the merit of the deed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


From a linguistic point of view the State of Camba is intensely 
interesting. Situated, aa it is, entirely in the bills, it lends iteelf to the 
perpetuation of diverse dialects. It is traversed from cast to west by 
the Candra-Bhiga or Cinab Kiver in the north, and the Ravi in the 
aouth, which for part of their course through the State are no more 
than ‘twanty miles apart. To the north and west lies the State of 
Jammil, to the cast British Lahn] (frequently pronounced by Europeans 
Lahbaul), to the south fhe British district of Kiingr§. The aren of 
Cuinbs ia jost over 3,000 square miles, yet there are six distinct forms 
of speech found within ita borders. Speaking roughly we may allocate 
them as follows :-—in the north-west Cuorahi, in the north-central portion 
of the State Pagewali, in the north-east Camba Lahnuli, in the sonth- 
weet Bhatéa]i, in the south-east Bharmauri or Gidt; while round about 
Camba city, which lies in the south-west (but further north and cast 
than the Bhatéaji area) the dinlect spoken is Camdaji. Of these nll, 
except Lihn}l, belong to whatia at present called the Western Palrisi 
language of the Northern Group of the Sanskritic Aryan Fumily, while 
Lahuli is classed as belonging to the Tibeto-Himalayan branch of 
the Indo-Chinese Family. (See Censana of India 1901, Chapter on 

The grammar of Camédaji is very much what we should expact 
from its geographical position. It makes its Genitive in rd, its Dative in 
36, ite Fature in 4, it has a Stative Participle in drd, thus firdrd, in 
the state of having fallen, m4rérd, in the state of having been beaten, 
for the participle with Aaving, it uses karf, as fir kari, having fallen, 

Ahoteali has, in consequence of its position, affinities with Dogri, 
spoken in Jnmmét State, and with Kangri, spoken in Kaygri- In the 
Genitive it has da, in the Dative &i or a, in the Future 9f oF ghd, 
(The dialects of Kiliggri, Maggi State and Suket State have also a 
Fature in g or gi). Like Camta}i it uses kari for the participle with 
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having. Its Stative Participle is very interesting; it has two forms 
eg., pehd or peadd, in the atate of having fallen, dlyd or ay, in the 
state of having come, A form very similur to pahd or ahy is found 
in Kaygra, but for the form in -fdd we have to go all the way to the 
Btate of Haghét, south of Simla, where we find &ydda, rirdda, with the 
kame meaning as Bhotésli ayid4, padda, Similarly g#add, rthadd, in 
Bhaveahi correspond to « goad, rofidd (or rohida) in Baghiti, and mean 
‘in the state of having gone" and ‘remained’ nospecrte.y: The accent 
of participles in —idd in on the autepenultimate. 

In protiunciation Bhatéaji very much resembles Caméalt. Hoth 
employ the cerebral | and a, and-in-both the sound given to Ais mid- 
way between the sonud im Urdi and Hindi and that in Panjabj. In 
Urdi and Hindi A is pronounced practically an it iv in English. In 
Panjabi, when it appears either alone or-in conjunction with 6, g, j, oF 
d, tc, m,n, i, it has a deep gattaral sound not wholly unlike tha Arabic 
‘ain. In Bhntea liand Cam&aji itis half-way between the two, while their 
pronunciation of A when it follows om vowel i= nearly the samo as in 
Panjabi, that is to say, 4 is almost moudible itself, but raises the tone 
of the sylinble in which it ooenrs, Tho pronunciation of 4, found in 
these two dialects, is common to many hill dialects. 

Curahi, apoken in the north-west of Cambea, hag snauy features 
deserving of study, Ite Genitive ends in ri or 8, its Dative in uf, its 
plurul is generally the sume as the singolar, exceptin the Voontive, 
in this-reminding us of dialects in Kaolt and the Simla States and paleo 
of the Gidi dinlect of Camba. Its Pres. Partieiple ends in -/0 and its 
Sintive Participlo in ra. Tt is remarkable that if we reckon from the 
south (vear Simla) vorthwards Caraibi is the first dialect we find with 
truces of the voculic change kouwn us cpenthesis. Thus, chapd, eat 
(inf,) fem. khuini, EAdia, eating, fom, Khali, Aa we go north ond 
north-weat we fod openthasis to a greater extent in dinlects like 
Bhadrawahi, still more developed in others more distant such as Pigoll 
and Kishtewari, till. we reach the highest stage of bewildering com- 
pleteness in Kashmiri. The normal ending of the Curahi Future is 
—r, -mé in the lat Pers. Sing. and Plur. and -iA, -/4 in tho Sing. 
and Plur. of a other persons, thonyh —m4,—m2 are alao fonndin the 
ard Pers. Sing. and Plur, and occasionally - {4 in the Ist Pers. This 
matter of ths Future isonly one example of the deeply interesting 
problems arising ont of Northern Himalayan dislects, If we take the 
distribution of the Future in |, we find shat su the following dialects have 
& Future with i, appearing in every person, Singular aud Ploral : Jammi 
‘Siraj, Bhadrawhi- and and Padari in Jammfil, Paygw4)i, Caméaji and 
Bharmanyi or Gadi in Camba, Inner Siraji in Kula, oud the dialects of 
Jabba] in'the Simla area. The following have J in the 2nd and 
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Srd Persons—Kulii, Mitithali (Kifithal and neighbouring States, includ- 
ing the Simla municipal area), the dialect of the British district of Kot 
Khii, and Baghati (Baghat State). Punchiin Punch State has the 
2nd and 3rd Plur. in J, and Bhalési in Jammi& State has / in the 
Qnd and 3rd Sing, and Ist and 2nd Plur. The dialects which like 
Curahi have m in the Ist Plur, are the Simla States dialects of Kat 
Guri, Kot Khai, Kifithal and Baghat, while the Jammt dialects of the 
Siraj, Bhadrawah and Bhalés have both mand / combined in the lst Plur, 
We notice then the interesting fact that, in the middle of the dialects 
which have l in the Future, extending from Punch to Jubba] we have 
as a wedge an area which has its Futures in g or gh, comprising the 
dialects of Bhatéa] (Camba), Kangra, Mandi and Snket, this wedge 
extending right up to the Tibeto-Himalayan language area. We notice, 
too, that the central portion of the districts, which make the Future in /, 
keeps the 7 purer than the more ontlying: thus Curahi and the dialects 
-beyond to the north and north-west, in common with the Simla dialects 
in the south, introduce m. 

The great interest in Curahi lies in the fact that itis the first stage 
on the linguistic road to Kashmiri. Sonth and east of Curahi we do not 
notice special Kashmiri characteristics, but as soon as we begin to study 
this dialect we feel the force of those tendencies which find fuller and 
fuller scope as we go north and west till we reach the Kashmiri area, 

The Bharmauri or Gadi dialect is spoken by the Gaddis who in- 
habit the district called Gadhéran, which includes Bharmaur in Camba 
State and the adjoining part of Kangra District. It has been somewhat 
fully treated of along with the Kangra dialect itself in the Appendix 
to the Kangri Gazetteer, to which I may perhaps be permitted to refer 
the student. To have bound it up with the rest of the Camba dialects 
would have unduly swelled the dimensions of this yelume in its 
Gazetteer form, so 1 deemed it better to omit it. 

To my great regret I was unable when in Gamba to meet with 
any speakers of Panywéali, the dialect of Pangi. Grammatical informa- 
tion bearing upon it exists in two manuscripts, both compiled by the 
_ordersof H.H. the Raja of Camba, one a few years ago for the Linguis- 
tic Survey of India, and one two years ago for myself. These mann- 
svripts, however, differ, in important particnlars, and while undoubtedly 
valuable facts can be gleaned from a comparison of the two, one cannot 
feel the same certainty as to the accuracy of the result, as one would if 
one had had opportunity of making a personal study of the dialect, It 
-yesembles in a number of details the Padari dialect spoken in the 
A@istvict of Padar in Jammfi State two or three stages further down the 
Cinab than Pangi. 

Linguistieally the chief interest of Camba centres in Lahuli, spoken 
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in the north-east portion of the State, In Britiel Lahul to the eaat of 
Camba Lahul, there are three dialects of Lahnji. There the Bhaga 
flowing from the north-east in a south-westerly direction is joined by 
the Candra coming from the south-enst in a north-westerly direction. 
The united stream flow for some little distance before entering Camba 
Liahujl. The dinleet apoken in the Bhiga Valley is called Bantin or 
Giri or Gari, that in the Candra Valley is called Rangloi, and the 
dialect of the valley of the anited stream is known as Patni, Patan or 
Mancéti, The dialect of Camba Laéhu] we may call, for want of a better 
name, Gamba Lahoji. Gaholi will thos be seen to comprise four 
dinleots, Lahnli bears some resemblance to Tibetan, to Kandel! 
(the remarkable language spoken in a single village in Knli called 
Malina or Malini), and to Eandwari, spoken in Kaniwar in Baghahr 
State, The resemblance of Camba Lahuli to the other dinjacts and 
languages mentioned, as bronght out by a list of botween thirty and 
forty common worda taken at o random, may bo seen at glancoin the 
following table :— 
Percentage of words in which Gamba Lahnuli resembles :— 


Patni «ws Oo 
Rangloi aa 
EKandsht oo 
Tibetan i 


and ina bnafer list of Kaniwari words 47. The nombar of words 
in the. lists, which appeared identical with the corresponding Camba 
Latin}i words, was Patni 14, Rangloi 8, Gari 2, Kanaahi 6, Tibetan 3, 
Kanavort &. . The liste with which the Gamba baholi words were 
compared are those printed by Mr. A. HH. Diack in 1806. Such a com- 
parison may lead, however, to an incorrect onolusion. A similar com- 
purison between, say, English and German, would yield a very high 
percentage of resemblances, yot the two languages are perfectly diatinot, 
We may feel quite sute that an inhabitant of Camba Liahu] would find 
it impossible to understand any dialect or langaage in the list excopt 
Patni. 

Tha chief difficulty of Gamba Lahnuli lias: in the verb. -A number 
of questions suggest themselves to which Tam not at present able to 
give an answer, Thus there seem to be two forms of the Preaent and 
Imperf. Indic., each tense having a form connected with the Infin,, 
aid one connected with the Fatare, thas :—/ri, strike, baat, (Infin,), 
Fat. f@mdg. The Present tense has Motdd and tmaAds, Tigerd, eldag, 
(emidey. 


kari, any, Fut. &d (k0g). Pres. Inc. baraids, kudda, Tinpert 


APPENDIX I. 


A CHAMBYALI VOCABULARY 
Drawn from title-deeds of the 16th and 
17th Centuries. 


Skr.=Sanskrit H.=Hindi 
VERBS. 


Conj. Praet. 
(Fem. thi) 
asa he is 3. hoe, ahe, hoie thia he was 


3. asan, ahan aed “its 3. hoe, hon, bhon thié they were 
dita, dita given Skr. datia 
v suka abandoned, granted 


likha written 


pii-dita granted 
seery filled, full Skr. p.p. pitrita 
wehadya, chada dispensed with, released 
kita made Skr. krta (kita thia was made) 
badha fixed § Skr. baddha bound 
khaya eaten 
piya drunk 
vsandhya performed 
v kamaya practised 
lei F. taken 


bs ant 
badna to cut 
~bhilana to till 
— vieuhlana to oo (from kuhl irrigation-canal) 
——+thia he was eating 


pei pr Seacuininge 
(roté kamana to earn one’s bread 


NOUNS. 
vsanju ee a who prepares “ sanj” for pij@, consisting of flower, drub, rice, 


) Zent-free land given to temples or Brahmins 
. } also called mapi from Arabic mw’afi. 

siéan } From Skr. sasana order, charter oy which such land is granted. 
| aga F. rock, large boulder 
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[Part A 
/ chand (i) steep mountain-slope, precipice 
’ bheth(z) uncultivated upper part of the mountain-slope 
disa direction, cardinal point Skr. dis(a) 
sima, siyo F. boundary, limit Skr. sima 
nal(z) rivulet 
~ kuhl(a), kulia F. canal, watercourse Skr. kulya Kasm., kul 
’ kohli, kohla irrigated land (derived from kuhi) 
Vutar unirrigated land. In Bhadravah udar 
nei, nairiver Skr. nadi 
Vnaibadha river-bank (Churah) 
- dhadha a 
gee } precipice 
pani, water Skr. pGniya drinkable, drink 
rae, rai king Skr. raja 
pata plate of metal on which a title-deed is engraved Skr. patta plate, tablet 
putar son Skr. putra 
potra grandson Skr. pautra 
bhima 


buhn, bhiti land Skr. bhomi 


‘baia F. path Skr. variman (?); now: bat 
vbiurad, bitira detail, detailed account Skr, vy-avahara 
-bara@ hedge, fence Skr, vata ; now: bar 
khad& ravine now : khad 
“biim small pond, tank Skr. vapi an oblong pond 
tela tank 
bij grain, corn. Skr. bija seed, grain 
vcab marshy ground (Churah) 
‘gharat, ghrat water mill Skr. gharatia grind-stone 
ghat mountain-pass Skr. ghatta landing or bathing place 
vSugar.(?) \ ground round the house, compound 
fagvar. Skr. skava{a vegetable garden CKolli svari 


kotval inspector of police Skr. kosthapala storeroom-keeper - ©. , Ketiapate - 
ancorn Skr. anna food, rice 


pahart temple-servant (the temple of Laksmi Narayana has one piijari and four 
, paharis,) Skr. praharika from prahara a watch a 
dharm religious duty 
grade gram village Skr. grama 
na barber Skr. napita 
“baihi ridge 
vchek portion chikna to snatch 
sydla slate Skr. Saila rock 
~reh mountain-ridge 
-dhihma hillock, mound 
deSarit use and want of the country rit from Skr. rtu rule 
Divan (a) the Council or Court, i.z., the Raja or the heir-apparent 
bans lineage Skr. vaméa 
bansauli genealogy Skr. vaméavali 
‘gahn ford Skr. gahana 
bar ficus religiosa Skr. vata fieus indica 
amb(a) mango-tree Skr. amra H. am, . 
= orm “emigre ep H. jaman 
~xrut mulberry-tree or kind of oak, quereus sem} ifoli 
-phagura fig-tree, ficus palmata 4 ie cals 
vkalant: diminutive of kalain a deodar (?) 
vsapay rock 
sapart rocky ground 
ghar house Skr. grha 


~ Ghar-ham, ghar-thai (m) site of a h kr. 2 
tee psail / ofa house Skr. gria-sthang 
dana grazing-dues 
(The custom still prevails in that for every goat two caklis are paid in the valley and 
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two caklis in the mountain. ‘Till twenty years ago the full amount was paid 
in goats, which were partly sacrificed to Camunda, sometimes as many as a 
hundred on the occasion of a Nauratri. At present the money is received by 
contractors. ) 
bhasa, bhakha@ vernacular Skr. bhasd language 
prirva east 
daksina south 
pascuma west 
uttara north 
agni south-east 
~cauk? mansion 
vgalu small mountain pass Skr. gale neck 
. $alchi witness Skr. saksin 
bag | field tri-bag 
pee panne roma (?) Skr. gocara) 
-goracaraka pasture-ground 


MEASURES. 


kunu =} larhi 

lar hi ; =4 kunu 
lahayt ) =3 acres 
bhang =2% larhi 


MEASURE OF CAPACITY. 


dron Sky. drona 1 khari=20 pida (or drona) 
man =2 pakka sers 1 pida= 20 mani 


—pira Skr. pitaka (Bhatti) 
—path=mani | | 
trint grazing-dues, from Skr. irna grass (two cakli for each goat, eight annas for each 
buffalo) 
“band portion of land 


cakart service, cakar servant 
ban forest Skr. vana 
vgohra footpath Ska. gocara (?) 
kar tribute Skr. kara 
v bach cash given to Raja for land distinguished from “sal” revenue in kind 
mahnu man Skr. m@nusa 
goru cattle Skr. go cow 
dhan rice Skr. dhana, dhanya corn (growing in the field), In the Rajat. dhanya 
means always rice cf. Stein’s note at I, 246 
bars® ) 


bars ) boas 
Thala) { threshing-floor. Skr. khala 


phari water-spring, source Pers. fudrah 
pratistha solemn consecration of a house, temple, tank, etc. Skr. pratistha foundation 
(pratistha karna to consecrate, to found) | 
math, marh hospice for travellers Skr. mafha hut, monastery, hospice 
“Baru a Brahmanical caste Skr. Batu a young Brahman 
Gosaim a sect of ascetics Skr. gosvamz 
“bir (a) slope between terraced fields 
sandher, sandh F. boundary Skr. sandhi junction 7 
padar plain (as proper-name indicates a portion of the Upper-Cinab Valley; also found 
in Padar Pass between Chamba and Bhadravah) " 3 
“khumba field 
tapa slight ascent, gentle slope 
yakha preserved forest, now: rakh Skr. ,/ raks to preserve 
bag garden Persian bagh 
kirsim cultivator + Skr. karsaka 
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ion { priest Slr, purohita 
‘ane fyfil priest-ahip also: purohitydi and purohili 
| aadl pockton (?) at , Wo : 
wbhaki promise 
6flr day (bare in the days of) Skr. cara 
¥ prer(t) upper edge of steep slope 

hit lower 


iF a it 
naul prupeio land or planting ont rice (7) 
pert steps (correct spelling patri) from pair foot (step) 
it Pe a il ah 
haf shop Slr. hafta 
halvdiza aweotment-seller now halved! from Aaled sweetmoat 
sankalp grant Ske, swvikalpa decision, intention, (sankalp karnd to grant) 
chirakota footpath, shortent, now chirkot Skr. ./ chid toout | | | 
khilt fallow-land Skr. khila waste-lond 
bu(n jdt cultivated land 
v@hdr portion of crops duo to the land-owner 
doadimia confluence Skr. ambus water 
jJhumari village house, hamlet 


ek, 1k, 1k one 


ADJECTIVES. 
_ uporlé (P-)=upper | in connection with 
ae =lower J names of villages 
par-id (F-li) situated on the other side 


POSTPOSITIONS. 
biger except Pers. Arabic ba-gAai: 
ie carrey Ce re hadla instend of this) 
br “eM ahasea par rom the side of 
hwth-kari beneath ) ef. English in-side out-nide 
audar-kari inside | German ober-halh, unter-hulb inner-Aalb, anszer-halb 
wpar-karl above 
prakdra-kari for reason of, in (this) manner 
madhydle inside, from Skr. madhye ef. murray h 
milde adjoining, from Skr, ./ mil to join, to ment 


In Bhadravih jolla 
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~ jog(e) in behalf of, to; now; jo used to seh the Dutive case 

from Slee. yogitt, yogenu in dnbeaeinise of 
‘(hyath) heth(e) beneath 
to (probably from oye bee chee 

2 Fem. ri Plor. re H. fa, * 
di 1h di nH de 
andar insite 
dhare with | — 
manjh in Loc. H. men Ske. madhye in the middle of 
Adj. manjhof inner 
manjhd from within, Abl. madiyét from the middle of 
pamel, amef with Skr. p.p. sameta ] oined 
fai, tisi( sn) us faras Skr, tovat + H. tak. 

vkane from, wilh 
mn by 4H. ae - 

ra, pM, upari above, upon 

Vhoric a stettle aipacate fo from ; from : Ske. bahis ontaide (7) 

audria inside ; from Skr, antar . ander inside 


(Pant A 


khale beneath (now pel) Skr. sthala ground (cf. khamh Skr. stambha column) 


fei as for 08 H. diya ? 
pico behind 
patie yvdro, vir, hear, wri, yudre, ~ on this side of 


rie ¢ side of 
ely below (now 4fuAn) from YaiRaa ground (cf. above iv. ‘Aale) 


kari for the sake of BSkr. krie because of 


PRONOUNS. 


tidho-ra : of ae that, his 
tedhe-rd 


of them, thoir 


o(h) this (adj.) 

tidhy-di of it, its 

tdha-dd (di) of thia, of it, its 
udhe-rd its 


Wiha ¢ by thom 
oe H, kisi 


Raskin wiih Got ench F) 
sobhall Skr.sarva 4H. sah 
viniedh rot. gare Skr. yatha 
is . fa 
ik ¢ one | 
dui F.theother (Mase. d#a@ Plor. dda) H. daerd 





CONJUNCTIONS. 
hor and MH. aur 
talk also «© & kr. ¢ofha@ thus, also 
afha and 8Skr, atha now, further 
pra bot Skr. param moreover, bat 
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knyadég, kuadég. In the case of the Verb pipi, arrive, Fut. pips (pipig) 
we have in addition to Pres. pipadd, and Imperf. pipadég, forms from 
some other root pijidd, and pijidég. 

The questions suggest themselves—are the forms derived from 
the Infin. and the Future identical in meaning or not ? Should we ex- 
pect to find them in every verb? 

The Past is even more interesting. It appears to haye seven forms, 
ending in —féy, —dég or —déq, -ta, -da, -dé, -t3, and a shorter form ending’ 
in-g. Thus we have :— 

| from kiiyi, say, kulég, kuta, knig, L said. 

» hai, do, lhatég, lhég (Ihadég is probably Imperf.). 
» vandi, give, randég, randa, véq. 

» pipi, arrive pig. 

» shizi, take away, shida. 

»  ibi, go, idég, ido. 

» shubi, become, shutig, shuté. 

There is even another fort in -ga as khdsiga from khdsi, be obtained, 
We have also 7ré from randi, give. Have all these forms the same 
meaning, or do they really represent different tenses ? 

The rules for the formation of the negative are sometimes very com- 
plicated, or the formation is very irregular. The general rule is that 
the negative is formed in the Imperat. by prefixing tha and in other 
tenses by prefixing ma, but we have:— 


~ n€, I shall know, mai@ng, I shall not know. 
idég, I went, neg. iggiému. 
- d@pog, 1 shall fall, neg. ma dag. 
abég, 1 shall come, neg. mang. 
zl, go (Imperat.) neg. thél. 
ddani, come (Imperat. plur.) neg. th@dani. 


In iggiému, I did not go, and aggému, I did not come, (from anidég 
I came), the ma of the neg. seems to have been changed to mu and added 
at the end. 

It is worthy of note that the agent case of the subject is employed 
with every tense and mood of transitive verbs. 

Some of the final consonants, particularly the letter g, are frequently 
pronounced so faintly that it is almost impossible tosay whether a word 
ends in a vowel or a consonant, This doubt arises especially in the case 
of the Ist Sing. of various tenses. Possibly in some cases it is equally 
correct to insert and to omit g. 

An examination of the grammatical forms of Camba Lahuli which 
are given in their place will, it is trusted, reveal many points, in addition 
to those mentioned above, which are linguistically of the highest 
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interest, and which are worthy of fall investigation. The grammar of 
Laholi has on Aryan sir about it, although the vocabulary is Tibeto- 
Bei It might be equally correct to clasa it a4 on Aryan 
\ 

In he Censug of 1901 the nombor of sponkers retarned for the 
Gamba dialects woa as follows:-—(améali, 37,498; Carihi, 26,859 ; 
Bharmanri or Gadi 26,361; Bhotia 24,290 ; Pangwali, 4.156; Laholi 
1,043, tix probable that the Bhayéali speakers are included undor 
Camtali; the figures returned under Bhotia seem quite incorrect. 

Thero ia no literature in any Camba dinlect except QCamf4}f, im 
which the Gospele of Matthew (out of print), Mark and Joho, the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Ten Commandments have been printed, 
The Gospel of Luke is rendy for the press. Tho charactor used ia n 
slightly adapted form of Takri. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the following pages ia that 
af the uAsiatic Society of Bonga), ec stands for the sound of ch in child, 
ch being ite aspirate, gh is wh in showt, winle in sh the « and A are 
soparnte ; a, §, denote a, 2 followed by nnagal n, and so for other vowels ; 
n donotea the sound of ng in singing, fis a sound mid-way between F 
and 7, « in italics occurring in a word in ordinary type denotes the 
sound half-way between fl and #, and ew im italics denotes the short 
sound corresponding to #i. 

Tn conolusion, I have to express my cordial thanks to the Rev. 
Séhan Lal, of the Clnreh of Scotland Mission in Camba, for most vyalu- 
able assistance, very willingly given, in connection with the Cam@li 
dinlect. In following his authority one caunob go wrong. If there are 
mistakes under tho heading of Caméali the responsibility is mine, To 
Dr, Hutchison of Cawba I am indebted for much personal kindness 
while eogaged in this work, He lent mea copy of the parable of the 
Prodigal Sonu in Camba Lalli, which lie had in his possession, and 


_ which, although differing considerably from the trauslation here given, 


was of aasistunce to me in making it. 

The enlightened roler of Camba, HH. Raja Bhir Singh, O.1.%,, 
Iaye all visitors to his territories under a debt of gratitude, In this 
work his assistance waa invalunble, as lie placed his servants und hia 


subjects at my disposal, and in every way showed the deepest and 


most cordial interest, | 
T, Guinawe Baer, 
January JO, 105, Wazirtbhad, 
a 











APPENDIX II. 


ie | 
CHAMBA DIALECTS. 
CAMEAL i 
Nous. 
Masculine. | 
Nouns in -a. Sing, Plar. 
N. ghir-ad, horse Se 
G, ri -(8 TH 
D.A. -5 ji 8 jo 
Li. =8 bioo if bice 
Ab. —6 kachi 9 kachii 
-i 88 
v x a2 
Nouns in Consonant, 
N. ghar, house ghar 
G, ghar ri ” —# ri 
D.A.L.Ab, ~i jo, de. ye 
Ag. 4 = 
¥. ghar 4 
So also babh, father. : 
Nouns in -1. 
N, hith ~i, elephant ai. . 
. .D.A.L.Ab. =i ra, 0. -if ri, d&e. 
Ag. -if -i8 : 
v, . ll if 
Nouns in — G, hiceii, scorpion, are declined like Aathi, a taking the 
place of 7. | se 
nf or na, name, bas G, Sing. ‘nid ra, N. PL nf or na G. Pi. naff ra 
Fominine. 
Nouns in -1. 
Sing. Piur. 
N. kur =i, girl -i 
G.DA.L. Ab. =j ra, dor. -i8 Ta, ce. 
Ag. -iA -j 
me -~9 -i5 


Caamsa State. | Cameali. [Part A. 
Nouns in Consonant. 
Sing. Plur. 
N. baihn, sister baihn -i or -@ 
G.D.A.L.Ab.Ag. bajhn -i ra, &. ~i or -& ra, &e. 
Vv. -j -d 
ga, cow, is thus declined— 
N. ga ga a 
G.D.A.L.Ab. ga -i ra, &c. -ia ra, &e. 
Ag. -i6 -i8 


dhia, daughter, has oblique dhiza. 
Many proper nouns, especially less common ones, and many, of the 
less common foreign words, such as Hindi religious terms, inflect in the 
Singular the Genitive and Agent cases alone. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


. Sing. 
toi BE Snd—~ .-_ 3rd éh, this, 
N. hati tt : 86, 6 6h - 
G. -_ méra tera so uséra iséra 
D.A, minjé tijs us jé is ]6 
L. maimanjh, tai manjh, »» manjh, » manjh, 
bice bicc bice bice 
Ab. ,, orméré- tatortéré °_ ,, kaché » Kacha 
; kacha kacha ; | 
Ag. mal. tai uni ini ~ 
Plur, 

N. asi tusi _ B68 sh 

G. hamara tumbharaé unhéra inhéra 

D.A, asi j6 tus& j5 unhé j6 inh& j6 

L. », manjh, bice ,, manjh, bice ,, manjh, bice ,, manjh, bice 
Ab. ,, kacha » kacha » kacha » Kacha 

Ag. asi tusi unhé inh& 

INTERROGATIVE RELATIVE PRoNouUNS. 
Sing. Plur. 

N. kun, who? 36, who kun j6 

G. kuséra jisera, § kunhéra jinhéra 
D.A.L.Ab. kus jd, &e, jis jo, &c. kunhd jé,&e. jinhi jo, &e. 
Ag, kuni jini kunh§ jinh§ 


a 
@nawpa Stare.) Cameali. [Parr A, 


Aoi, any one, soma one, has Gen, kusiad rf, or kusié rt, Agent 
kuniad, 

Kai, wheat? Gen. kudfard: Oblique kai! fey, kart kané). 

Other prononna kicch, something, anything; #abbA, all; hdr, other; 
sobbh kot, averyone ; 74 kai, whoever, yz kicch, whatever; 22554 has ()b- 
ligne sabbAnt; Adr has Oblique Plur. horné or Aarnhf. 

Emphnsia ia expressed by the addition of -15, -1f, -iau or —-fauil. 
(The first i is sometimes short), thus —seidé or 416%, that very one; eid, 
this very one; wsid, weidi, that very one (Oblique); unfuui, that very 
ane ( Agent.) 

Api or apu, is a Reflexive Pronoun, meaning myself, ourselves, 
yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, themselves, and is indecl. 


ADJECTIVES, 

Adjectives need as nouns are declined sa nouns, Adjectives qnalify- 

ing nouns are not declined unless they end in -d, in which case they have 
‘Bing. ObL -#, Pl. -2 throughout, and Fem. -t both Sing and Plur. I 
shonld be ramembered that the Genitivea of Nouns aud Pronouns are 
adjectives coming under this rule. 

Comparison ia expressed by means of facha, from, than, thus :— 
Khard, good; ua kacha khard, better than he; sabAn? kacha Ehard, 
better than all, best. 

The following forms are worth noting :— 

Demonstrative. idehi, like this or that; itpa ; so much or many, 
Correlative. tidaha, like this or that ; titgd, eo much or many, 
eres se fk what P -kitna, how much or many P 


jidaha, /.. sh *. } 
Relative. apes brie which; jitna, aa much or many. 


Deha, ia sometimes added to other words as dhakhdaha, a little, de. 
Jthd is used with the Oblique of nouns, and pronouns to express like, 
as ghdra jihd, like a horse, in the manner of a horsg. 


ADVERBS. 
‘Many Adjective are need as Adverbs; when so used they agree with 
the subject. The following is a list of the moat important Adverbs 
other than Adjectives. ta 











ts 


Cranes, Srare.) Cameali. (Paur A. 
Time. 
abé, now parsfi, day after to-morrow or day 
us wakt ) before yesterday. ‘ 
ie relied = ennth, day ofter day after to- 
kakhni morrow, or day before wit 
kadbisri ' when P fore yesterday, 
kadi, sometimes, over. 
ot } when si 
kndi na, never. 
~ aj}, to-day | kadi na kadi, sometimes, 
kal, to-morrow, yesterday bhiagd, in the morning, 
; Place. 
Ws} here kndi j5, whither ? 
ms titts, tidha, tidi, there, (correla- 
Heng i there tive, see below.) 
kniz ; . kutiat, any where, 
kiuda I where f upper, up 
on, ~ jlik 2 
tat | where Thiklo kanars foo" 
idha tikar, up to this,tosuch an "°™ nif, near. 
extent, dir, fur. , 
_ kudha tikar, up to where ? SEP: ice 
jidha tikar, up to where ae at ee 
udhi tikar, up to there me =e wey 
arate Siiea rahe , har, ontaide, 
nes: Ered 2 eee ee manjhits, in the middle, 
ase nj ei; “—?*  epubni ne t cnal¥sidia 
a bake 
fiat ‘tél2, tidhd, tidi, ave correlative forms corresponding to sits, gidha 
suis 


From the forms idha, kudha, &e., interesting Adjectives are 
constructed, us kudhérd, or kudha ki, of where ? belonging to where ? 


‘dhert, of bere, belonging to here 


is karo - for this reason, 
is galla kari, 


thi | 

ih® kari in this manner. 
iy riti knn® 

tihg, 

ng riti kang } 





jill kasi {an which manner 





Cramps Stars, | . Crmaslt. oe Pane ae 
ta, then (of reasoning; Panjabi te; yosti 

Hindi to.) jugti kari > well 
tauja quickly are, kane 

yCH, 

arin mer Jonddendy. néht, na, no, not. 
tibarifir, at onee, quickly ati, very. 
nirijé manjh, in private, sepa- 

rately. 

Paeroarrwns, 


The principal Prepositions are the following, The same word’ is 
frequently both a Prop osition and an Adverb, 


ri (PI. ra, f. ri) of babat, about, (tat or teri babaf, 
16, to about tha.) dab 
Iter . eihi, like (asf sihi, like ns, ) 
man} i hi wirddh, againat, 
minjhé tuléa eqnal to, (ustré tulia, orcs 
kacha, from, from beside, than, to him, ) 
Par, on the other side. bardhar equal to, (tus® or tum- 
wir, on this side. biré bartibar, equal to you.) 
kach, beside (maT kach, beside agkkhi bakkhi © 7 

me) urd paré }round about, 


kand, with, (mai kana, with me.) kaniré, towards, (unbérd kanars, 

a }tor, (ustts tikar, for «towards them) 

' prant, after,(ndhs prant, after it, ) 

sawa, cxcept, besides (miérs sawé, 
except me, ) 


him, } 

héth, under, 
uppar, Upon. 

The suffix -a frequently expresses the idea of Soni aA 
kach, beside; kacha, from beside, from. 
hice, in: bieed, from in, from among. 
manjh, in; manghia, minfhd, from in, from amoung. 
bakkhé, side; bakkAd, from tha side of. 





ait, ee sare i} we, : | 
aie sue = : 
kilt kari, because. ‘itll keri, ie order dhak:.. 


t§ bhi, nevertheless. ki, that, or. 


6 
Coauna: State.) Oamaaill. (Panr A. 
Toe Vern, 
Auriliary Verb. 
Pres. Aux. ITam,&e. hai hoi hai hin hin hin 


Perea, Aux. Twas,é&o. thiyé thiya thiya thiya thiyd thiys 
Fem. thi, thronghont, 


InThaNsitive Verns. 


firmd, fall. 
Pres. Cond. I may fall, &c., tir-E -3 ~5 (ora) -— -% -an 
Fat. tr-li li -li. -l6 -le -la 


Fem. tirli 
Imperat. tir «tira 
Indef. Indic. or Past Cond. tir-di-da -da -ds —d5 -dé 
Fem. -di 

Pres.ind, Sing. tirda = hhni Plor, tirds hin. 
Impertf. Sing. irda  thiya Plor, tird3 —_ thiya. 
Past. Ind. Sing. tira ftir? = Plur, rd. ft. tiri 
Pres. Perf. Sing. firea hai Plur, tira: hin. 
Pluft. Bing, tirta thiya Plor, irs thiya. 

Participlea firdd, falling; tiréd, fallen, firdra, in the state of having 
fnllen; firt Aari, having fallen: sirda Age, while falling ; firnéied/a, 
faller or abont to fall: pirda ¢, Falling. : 

Verba in general are yery regular but some are slightly irregular. 


Fat. pala 


Imperat, pi poa 
Indef. Ind. padi 
Past. Ind. Sing pia pa Plur. psf, pai 


Participles pilda, falling ; pei kart, having fallen ; pédra, in the state 
of having fallen ; pupswala, faller, about to fall. 


hind, be, become, 
Prea. Cond, hag bss 5h 


Gnamea Stare, ] Camaali, [Pann AL 
ind come, 


Pres, Qond. TR iys fyi (iys) TH ii = in 
Fat, a 


Tmperat. a ia 
Indef, Ind. inda& 
Past Ind. aya j.ai Pl. ab =f. Bf 


Participles, dikari, having fallon; achdra or adrd, in the stato of 
having come. 


jdnd, go 
Pres Cond. j8 j65 Ss ja (88) ja j4 jin 
Fat, jalla 
Imperat. 4 ja 
Indef. Ind. janda 
Past Ind, Sing. cei f, gal -Pl. gi jf. gti. 
Participles gachSra, gétra, in the state of having one. 
réigd, romain, 
Pres, Cond. réhi,é&o. © 3rd plar. mihn, 
Fat. raihla 
Imperat, raih hi 


Purticiplo réhora, in the state of having remamed. 


bathed, sit. 
Prea. Cond. baht 
Fat. baihla 
Imperat. bath babs 


Past Ind. baitha 
Participle © bathord, in the state of having sat, soatod. 





TRANsITive VERES, 
mirad, beat. 
Marg is conjugated exactly like firnd, but in the pnat tenses, like 
all other transitive verbs, has a special construction. 


Past, Ind. miréa agrecing with the object of the verb. 
Pres, Perf, mirta har " nO ” on 
Plopf. marca thiyi " " oT tr 1 06” 
When the object ix governed by tho preposition a the “A does 
not agree with it, bunt remains in the masculine singular form, 


i) 
Passive, 

Tho Passive ix expressed by the Past Purtic. edra, with the 
required tense of j4n4, go, the verb agreeing with its nominative, thha 
hod mari Oli, I ( ff) whol! be beaten or killed. 

The following aro slightly irregular :— 


| khiind, eat. 
Pros. Cond. khE khas, &e, let Pl. Khe. 


Indef. Ind. khanda. 
Past Ind, Ahhya, 


Indef, Ind. pindé. 
Past. Ind. pita. 
| dénd or dein, give. 
Pros. Cond. 2nd Pl, din; 
Indef. Ind. dindd. 
Past Ind. ditta, 


Prea. Cond. 3rd PL tn. 
Indaf. Ini. linda, 


Past Ind, lsd. 

galdsd, say, speak, 
Pres, Cond, gal, galaa, ko. Ist Pl. gall. 
Indef. Ind. —_galanda, 
Past Ind. galiiyé. 

chithnd, touch. 
Past. Indic,  eb&hta, 
karnd, do, 


Past. Ind. kitta, 


(i ipa, bring, and lai yap take away, aro conjugated like Ted and 

jed ond are treated na Intransitive Vorbs. 

Tt will be noticed that— 

1. Verbs whose stem (formed by dropping the 94 of the Infin.) ends 
in a vowel, or a rowel followed by A, add n tothe stem 
beforp the da of the indef. Indic, and Fane, Part. aa Ahded 
Ehdadd, galdeA gaitindd.  _ 

ii. Me whose stem ends in 4 or ah tend to eborten @ to ji in the 

suits ast, Indic., e.g., galani golive khiind khiyi, wthind nghdyi, 
bapoal bagdyd, cthpa thea, k, 


9 
Caama Srate.] Cameali, {Pant A, 


Such vérbs generally drop the @ of the stem before the @ of the 
Lat Sing, and Ist Plor. Pres. Cond. thos— 


gala for galaG, j& for ad. 

Habit or continuance ia expressed either by tho Past Partic. with 
the required tenay of karna, do, in which case the Past Partic. is indeel,, 
or by the Pres. Pariic, with Yahni, romain. In the latter case both 
vorba agree with the nominative. Thus :— 

#8 pea hard’ hai, he is in the habit of falling. 

a@ pea kordi hat, abe is in the habit of falling. 

a¢ pildi raihnd? Aoi, she continues falling, she is always falling. 

Very interesting: examples of what appears to be the organic 
passive in fare found in sone verbs, e.g., ofhtda hai, from cdhnd, wish, 
it 18 needed or fitting: or necersary ; samy ATda has, from romajhnd, under. 
Stand, it is understood, &e. CahiyG generally atanda for the Hind! 
oMhiyé, 

In Caméall practically evory Infinitive is pronounced with cerebral 
8, the ending being wi, In Panjabi after r, r, rh, rh, and in some parte 
Of the Panjiib after i, nis changedtan. In Urda there is no cerebral n, 


NUMERALS. 
Cardinal. 
1—ikk. 1$—nnni 
2—di. 20—bih 
4—ranr, 29—nanpattri 
6—chi. ‘37—#atatiri. 
i—antt 39—nntall. 
B—atth 40—o4]i. 
—naa. 46—chatali 
10—das, 47—satali. 
1l—yira. 49—annnja. 
12—bara. 50—panjaih 
14—cands. 57 —satunja. 
16—anja. 60—ezatth. 
17—sataré. 67—sataht. 
18—athara. 69—nnhattar 
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Crampa Stare. | 
70—sahattar. 
77—sathattar. 
79—unisi. 
S0—asi. 
87—sat&si. 
89—uninié. 


Ist, paihla. 
2nd, diwwa. 
3rd, triyya. 
4th, cautha. 
Sth, panjif. 
ik wri, once. 


Cameali. [Parr A. 
90—nabbe. 
97—satanté. 
100—san. 
200—di sau. 
900—nan sau, 
1000—hajiar. 
100,000 —lakkh. 


Ordinal, Sc. 3 


chatha. 
6th, Gores 


7th, satis. 
10th, dasi&. 
50th, panjahié. 

daidh, 12. 


dé wéri, twice, pauné do, 27. 
paihli wéri, first time. sawa dé, 2}. 
diiwwi wéri, second time. dhai, 23. 

dé guna, two fold. sadhé caur, 44, 
trai guna, three fold. ikk pad, }. 
addhé, half. trai canthai 3. 


It should be noted that in sathattar, seventy-seven, the ¢ and h are 
pronounced separately. The word is sat-hattar, not sa-thathar. 

Ordinal numerals are ordinary Adjectives declined like Adjectives 
in -a ; those ending in -@ retain their nasalization when inflected. 

Even cardinal numbers are generally inflected when used with 
nouns in an oblique case. Thus the inflected form of dé is daith, of trai 
travh, of caur caith, of chi chia, 

There is still a farther inflection sometimes seen in the Locative ease, 
as caiihni bakkhi, on four sides, all round. 

#0, is sometimes added for emphasis, daid, the two of them. 


SENTENCES. 


L. Téra nf kai hai? What is thy name ? 


2, Is ghdr6 ri kitpi amr hai? How much is the 


age of this horse ? 


3. Idha@ kaché Kashmtr (or Kashmira) tikar kitpé (or kitni) dir 
hai? From here to Kashmir how far is it ? 

4. Taré babbs ré ghars kitps puttar hin? How many sons are 
there in your father’s house ? 


ae ae 
ee a 


1] 
Cuampa Srare.] Cameali. [Part A. 


5. Haii ajj baré daira kach& handi aya, I today from very far have 
walking come. 
6. Méré cicd r& puttar uséri baihni kand bihéré hai. My uncle's 
son is married to (with) his sister. 
7. Gharé hacché (or citts) ghiré ri kathi hai. In the house is the 
white horse's saddle. 
Uséri pitthi par kathi kasa. Upon its back bind the saddle. 
Y. Mai aséré puttra j6 maté korré mars. I beat his son much. 

10. 3é parbaté ri céti uppar gai bakri cirda hai. He on the hill’s 
top is grazing sheep and goats. 

11, 58 us bits hath ghdré uppar bithéré hai. He under that tree is 
seated on a horse. 

12, Uséraé bhai apni baibni kaché baré hai. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 

13. Uséré mul dhai rupayyé hai. Its price is two and a half rupees, 

14. Méraé bab us nikké ghara andar raihndaé hai. My father lives 
in that small house. 

15. Usj6 6h rupayya dsi déa. Give him this rupee. 

16, Sé rupayyé us kacha 1éi 164. Those rupees take from him, 

17. Usj6 jugti mari kari jori kané bannhé, Having beaten him well 
tie him with a rope. 

18, Khihé kaché pani kaddhé. From the well draw water. 

19, Méré aggé calé. Walk before me. 

20, Kuséra kdla téré piccd ai réhdra hai? Whose boy is coming 
behind thee ? 

21. Satus% kus kacha mullé 16a? From whom didst thou bay that? 

22, Graé ré ikk hatwanié kaché. From a shopkeeper of the village. 


oD 





VocaBULAkY. 
(Chiefly Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs.) 
adr, respect, hononr. -anhtina, impossible, 
4 agrina, meet. athwara, week. 
akar, image, resemblance. auhri, mustard. 
akfrn, unreasonably, causelessly. § bab, babb, father. bid 
aklibalé, wise. -bachira, separation, division. 
ajakh, lazy. : vbaghéar, wolf. | 
amma, mother. bahna, throw (net, &.). 
anda, egg. baihn sister. 
anék, many. baihnaé, sit. 


annbi, storm. _ » bail, on, 
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“baijni, purple, 
bakhéra, dispute, 
bakra, 7. (-i) goat. 
bal, hair. 
ban, jungle. 

~bana, sow. 
banana, make. 


banant, making, making up. 


» banda, open, openly. 
bandna, divide. 
bani, voice. 
bannhna, bind. 
bara, big. 
barh, year. 
vbari, garden. 
barkhia, rain. 
barnan, account, story. 
-bataihra, builder. 
bathri, kind of fine cloth. 
~ batdlna, gather, 
batt, way, 
banu&, left (hand). 
« bala, feeble. 
bér, delay, length of time. 
bésudhh, mad. 
bhai, brother, 


bhai, (ai short) bhér, sheep. 


bhal, expectation, 
bhandar, treasury. 


bhandari, master of ceremonies. 


bhanna, break. 
bhar, load. 
» bhayori, sheep pen. 
bh&ti, manner. 
bhawikhyatbakta, prophet. 
bhawikhyatbani, prophecy, 
bhiag, morning. 
bhrabi, red bear, 
bhramana, lead astray. 
bhuié, on the ground, 
~bhukhana, light (fire). 
bhimi, bit of land. 


Qameali. [Parr .A, 


bi, seed, 
“biar, wind. 
~biari, evening meal. 
bibasthé, Jaw. 
bihalna, seat. 
billa (f -i) cat. 
*binnbna, pierce. <b- vod (youd) b pience 
bisram, rest, Saturday. 
bolna, say, speak, 
buddhim4n, wise. 
‘bubar, custom, tradition, <.. Vigretne. 
bujjhna, understand, ascertain. 
~ bunna, weave. 
bura, bad, ugly. 
*buta, tree, 
’cahrhna, raise, shut (of door). 
cakki, mill, 
cali jana, go away. 
candarma, moon. 
carna, graze. 
carna, cause to graze 
vcaskna, be angry. 
céta,, remembrance. 
chail, beautiful. 
-chah, buttermilk. 
vchal, deceit, ¢p- tas 
chala, jump. 
chali, wave. 
cham& karna, forgive. 
chatti, roof. 
chékna, tear, 
chikna, pull, draw. 
chinn bhinn karna, scatter. 
chibna, touch, 
cicalna, call-ont, 
-cind, einda, noise, shout. 
cinh, sign. 
cirfi, little bird. 
cor, thief. 
corna, steal. 
veugané, cause to graze. 
cugna, choose, graze, 
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dan, gift. gharna, carve, engrave. 
dand, tooth. ghat karna, kill, 
dand, ox. ghati, watch, 

dand, punishment. ghéi, chi. 


dandwat, entreaty. 
-darati, sickle. 
darya, river. 
déh, body. 
déna, give. 
dhakh, a little, gently, slowly. 
dhalaknd, move away, be pushed 
away. 
~dhami, feast. 
dhan, herd, flock. 
dharas bannhaa, be cheerful. 
dhaula, white (of. hair.) 
dhebna, fall. 
dhit, daughter. 
dhramna, tread upon. 
dhrimna, draw. 
dhiina, wash. 
dhupp, ‘sunshine. 
dhtir, dust. 
dikkhna, see, look. 
din, day. 
dind, dinda, noise, shont. 
diuta, lampstand. 
dokh,. dos, aceusation, blame. 
duar, door. 
duata, where two ways meet. 
dubhda, donbt. 
dubna, cover. 
duddh, milk. 
vduggha, deep. 
~duprani, pregnant. 
durgandh, stench. 
ga, cow. 
gadha, ass. 
galana, say, speak. 
gandhna, knot. 
garthi, shirt, coat. 
ghar, house. 


ghora (f-i) horse. 

ghriné, go down (sun, ete.) 
gra, village. 

gual, guali, shepherd. 
guana, lose. 

gundna, weave, plait. 
guppha, cave. 

gupt, secret. 

haccha, white. 

hakh, eye. 

hakka, noise, call. 

halka, small. 

hal jétarna, plough. 

halla, crowd. 

harna, be defeated. 

hathi, elephant, 

hati ina, return. 

hatia, murder, 

hatna, turn, turn back. 
hatth, hand. 

hésa, part. 

himmat, daring, courage. 
hilélna, shake. 

hitind, winter. 

hétla, stammerer. 

hina, be, become. 

idi udi, here and there, scattered. 
ill, kite. 

ina, come. 

jagat, boy, 

jahal, ignorant. 

jal, net. 

jalha, dumb. 

jalna, be burned. 
jamna, bear, be born, 
jana, go. 

jangh, leg. [ procession, 
janétar, member of marriage 
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jaohd, knoe. 
jinna, know. 
jas, respect, honour. 
“jhaliré, mad. 
*jhambpd, dust. 
“jhari, rain. 
jibbh, tongue. 
“juni, groand. 
jittnd, win. 
jata, shoo. 
kabiilni, accept. 
« kaold, soft, 
kahépa, be called. 
v kabhi, olive tree. 
kalam, pen. 
+kalitt, black bear, 
kanak, wheat. 


* kandha, edire, border. 


kann, eur. 
kanné®, girl, 
kar, toll. 
karna, do. 
kast, trouble. 
kathar, hard. 
kathorta, hardness, 
*katthan, difficult. 
kas, hair. 
“khakh, cheek. 


khiind, eat 

khara, good. 

kharé hind, stand. 
"khwi, rust. 
khittar, field. 
ekhijnd, bo tired, 
*khindna, spread. 


‘khita déoa, hasten, run. 


“khikh, bosom. 


khniga, couse to eat, feed. 


kKhithgd, pluck, 
vkhuend, seize, 


Camealt. [Pant A, 


killa, alone. 
kilnd, nail. 
“kitthd, together, 
“ESA, boy, 
kimal, meek. 
*kirdrnd, hew. 
knkkar, (f. kukll,) cook, 
“kukkri, maize, 
kumand, complete, do. 
kind, corer. 
kund, pond, pool. 
vkuri, girl, 
“kusuthra, ugly. 
kuttaé (f.-1) dor. 
lakk, whist, 
lammé pind, lie down. 
“lara, bridegroom, hashand, 
lari, wife, bride. 
larna, fight. 
«lata, lama, 
rlaté phata, property, goods, 
ISh&, insect that destroys eloth. 
lana, take. 
lStoa, lie down. 
likkhnd, write, 
Hiptuni, rolling. 
ahi, iron. 
lip karga, disregard (law, &a.). 
Inkna, hide oneself, be hidden, 
+ Iupari, reaping. 
“Inne, blade (of grass, ete.), 
lonki, salted. 
lunna, reap. 
Macchi, fish. 
maihma, honour, glory. 
michir, honey. 
maggli, = mindli. 
maght, man, 
*maénp), Measure. 
minjd, bed, 
mard, man, 


Crawma Sate.) 


mirga, beat, 
mia, moat. 
mata, intention, advice. 
#mats, mach. 
meh, rain. 
mf}, connection, meeting. 
mhai, buifnlo, 
milni, meet, &c. 
mitthi, awoet. 
mindli, assembly, meeting. 
“mori, dead. 
mith, face. 
-mugtiiri, abundance. 
“mukoargl, refuse, dety. 
mond, head. 
nad), strenm, 
nagar, city. 
nahitha hina, stoop. 
nokk, nose, 
- ni}, stream, 
nar, male. 
nari, female. 
¥nhasna, ron, 
nijoir, weak, 
th, lip. 
paoli@innd, recognise, 
padhra, plain, level, 
panda, way. 
*painna, sharp. 
pair, foot: 


pajan kargd, keep, preserve. 


pandori, foot (of bed, &e.). 
pinot, water. 

parniihna, guest. 

parbat, hill. 

parhod, rend 

| packhna, try, tempt. 
~parkhiini, trial, temptation. 

parndim karna, bow down, 
¥ pardl, door. 


Cameall. [Pant A. 


pitar, vessel, 
pathréala, stony. 
patka, gorda. 
pat, stomach. 
phagtri, ig tree. 
phéka, fox. 
pldnd, canse to drink, 
pind, drink. 
pirhi, generation. 
pinda, body, 
pitth, back, 

phal, fruit, 


phiri ind, return. 


pathi, book. 

pohal, pubailo, shepherd. 
poyéala, priest, worshipper. 
pajliga, rob, wipe. 
pujjnl, arrive, 
punrathné, resurrection. 
pina, fnJl. 

pur, upper or lower millatone, 
puttar, 2on. 

pattri, daughter, 

recog, make, prodace. 
rachii, protection. 
rakkhod, place. 

raliné, mix, 

rajoa, be united, met. 
randi riini, widow. 
rarhod, bo angry, 

rat, night, 

rehind, romain. 

rikkh, black bear. 

reti, bread, food, 

rokkh, tree. 

rulkiina, roll. 

rink, cry. 

ruphna, flow, be ponred, 
auto, cnll. 

eahaits, help. 
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enina, large number of men, 
gakhina, empty. 


mmddh, grave (particnlarly. 


Hindna). 
Rangal, chain, Ree 
aantiin, offspring. 
sapha, foam, 
gar, lend, 
‘sarhind, head (of bed, &e-). 
aarth, wign. 
saat, mother-in-law. 
aaohra, father-in-law, 
Ara, moshen, wet. 
SEWH, Borvice, 
dhiathr, city. 
vaidni, intolligent, 
sihi, looped. 
ait, cold, 
wikhtina, teach, 
wtkkhii, knowledge, 
aikkhna, loarn, 
walla, oar (OF corn, de.) 
¥sinna, knead, 
*sirnal, hair, 
* atbhnk, plonae. 
sog, lamentation, sadivess. 
Hg, aad, 
Vaihara, hnahand. 
¥abikar, ox. 
#aothi, stick. 
srap digi, curse. 
vauhta, spring (of water), 
aujikha, able to sen, 
vaukhala, easy. 





smmti, ciroumeision (from sunnat). 


ain, sleep. 

sURa Qa, canse to hear, relate, 
sundar, beantifa], 

sunnd, desert, 


sunna, hear. 
euphal, advuntageons, 
allt, pipe. 
BUPA), an. 
tathl, serviog, 
os pukna, bow, 
takrar, coufeaston, agreements. 
“tall, piece of cloth. 
tiird, atar, 
tatth, hot. 
tan], quickness, 
“taula, quick, 
v(anni, donf, 
téadr, ready, 
tal, oil, 
‘thikna, blame, rebuke. 
thanda, cold 
*thind, ignorant: 
thora, little, 
tiigna, leave, give up, divoroe 
tirnd, fall. 
tipnd, look for. 
*traktaé, learen, 
trihns, thirsty. 
tnoch karya, despise, 
‘tundé, armless: 
obhérpé, rip open, rip. 
-nblrtgd, incite, 
Ucing, raise, 
need, high. 
udhrdr, tear. 
ugriipd, collect (taxes; &o.), 
nlimha, reproagh. 
updrab, oppression. 
urnil, lamb, 
Gt, camel. 
atthol, rise, 





[Pawr A, 


BHATEALTI, 
NouUnH. 
Masculine, 
Nouns m-d. 
Singular, Piural, 

K. ghop-i, bores ~# 
G, i da 88 di 
DA. —§ kia or ki -68 koa or ki 
Lon, =f hica -i bice. 
Ah, -§ knohh or kighi -i8 kacha or kicha 
Ag. ~al or -§ aii 
V, a ~ii 


Noona in Consonant. 


N. ¢har, howse ghar 
GDALAbD ghar da, ko. ghar-8, &c, 
Ag. =al orf ff 
v. -ii se 

Nouns in-L 
N. hath-i, claphant 5 
G.D.AL Ab. ~i di, &e. —iE di, &e. 
Ag. «lai or i8 —ifi 


labb, father, ix declined like ghar, 

wf, name, is indocl. | 

Nouns in -a, such as ficow, scorpion, Aindit, Hindi, are declined 
like Ady (Ag. biecdu?, de. ). 


Feminine. 
Nouns in-i. 
N, kar-i, dangiiter, girl —if 
GD.ALAb _ ~ii di, ao, -18 ds, c&ke. 
Ag. | “la if 
V, ) -id -16 


a 
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Nooint in Consonant. 
N. bhain, sister -f ori 
G.D.A.L.Ab, bhain-& dil, doo, =fi or—fi di, te. 
Ag, =f =i or-f 
¥. =8 or-f =f 
gam, cow, i# thus declined — 
N. yan cand 
G.D.A.L Ab. mal da, de. ganS di, ke, 
Ag. pmol gaull 
Provorns, 
Singular. 
lat 2nd and th, this 
Ni. mnt ti an oh 
fi. mira tir ne da in dil 
DA. mikéa, miki tuk, tuki iw, &e. » &e, 
L. més bie tadd} Lriese: ae lL 
Ab, mai or mbre taj, tord kacha - x 
kachd or kiohd er kiché 
Ag. mnt tuddh, tat anni inn] 
Piural, 
N. aad, asl tos, tas) aa th 
G. napa | tohiyé, tusipi =ounhi da inh® 
DA, anf kta, ki tonf kod, ki » &c 4, 
L. oT biew ae hice Lh 
Ab. » kachi,kich® ., kach®, kicha .. " 
Ag. axl inal aohi inhi 


kup, whoP hae Obl. kus, Ag. kumi, 

J@, who, which, has Obl, yis Ag. jini. 

yd, what? Gew. kaidd: 

Other pronouns are bi, soMconn, anyone, kicch, something, any. 
thing, hark, everyone, kel, whosoever, p8 biveh, whateoeror, vey 


[a 


ApJECTives. 
ah Adjectives used Sr hodna are ilectined aa nouns. Adjectives quali- 
ying Toons aro inde, except whew igre end ih =i (7. “t), Then thoy 
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are doolined like masculine nouns in -4 and fomip. souns in i, os 


burd yagol, bad boy. Ag. S. bur’ gAgalf, Gon, pl hbwrtd sayatl da, 


Khari kurf, good girl, Gon, S. kharid hupia da, fAgate dal ghorv@ kaa, to 
the boy's horars. 

Comparison is oxpressod by means of kach4, from, than, na bard, 
rood, w kacha kara, better than this, aabhnd kacha hora, better than 
all, best. 

Flemanetratite, Correlative. Tnterrogative. * Relative. 
inya, Thi, like tinya, tThl, tike kinyé, kThE, like jinya, thi, like 


this that what ? which 
itoa,s0 mach titnh, so mach kitya, how moch jitod, as mach 
or many or many or muny or many 
Apvmiuia. 


Moat adjectives onn be ased ax adverbs. They then agree with the 
subject of the sentence, 
The following is a list of the most imporiant adverbs other than 


Time. Placa. 
ibbé, now itthd, here 
ue we]e, then utihd, thoro 
kalhi, kadhap, when ? kothd, where P 
jalha, when katihll, whithor ? 
njj, to-day jithd, whore 
kal, to-morrow ' jtthd tikkar, up to this 
pars, day after to-morrow itthd knoh&, from hore 
onnth, day after that uppar, up 
picohla kil, yesterday thalli, down 
kadi, somotimes, ever nape, near 
kadi na, never dtr, far 
kadi na kad, sometimes aggé, in front 
| picehd, behind 

babar, oulside 


Others aro bait, why; ie gelld, for this reason; Ad, yos; ‘n2Af, no, 
not; jugll or fugti kari, well; khipdei, quickly; dad thi, in this way, 


@ 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
The commonest prepositions haye been given tm the declension of 
nouns. Snbjoined is a brief list of others. The exme word ia often 
both a preposition and an adverb. 


par, boyond ne wield, for him 

war, on this side wtal bakha, about thee 

bice, m > “siye aii, like na 

nppar, upon fidhé parant, after it 

hath, below Gdhé tird pard, round about it 


“tikkar, np to 
mat kach, beside me 
mai kannd, with me 


unht do kanird, townrils 
them 
mir aud, apart from me 





VEnpa. 
Auziliary. 


Pros, I ara, ce. 


hi = hal hai ht hi han 
Past T was, co. 


Sing. the Athi Plor.tha ff. tht 


Inirangiitve Verka, 


pauna, fall. 
Pres. Cond. pan -B -§@ =<) -H(or-i3) -B =n 
Fut. “po -ghi -ghié -chi -ghd —ghé -ghis (or 


paiigha, de). 

Imperat, pou pid or pani 

Past Cond. ponda ( -i -3 -i8) 

Pres, Ind. »  (€ -1 -8 -t8) with Pros. Anz. hit, &o 
Impf. i ( -| -& -if) ,, Past, ,, thé, &e. 
Past Indio. poe jf. pai PL ps  /f plyyit or pak 
Pres, Perf. psa bi, ko. 
Plupf. pea tha, de, 


Partic. peikarf, having fallen; paid, paada, in the atate of having 
fallen; pawnda, falling; paunéied[a, faller, about to 
Fill. 
Some verbs have slight irregularities. 
haund, be, bocome. 


nt neha 
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Past Ind. hoéa f. hoi Pl. hoo ff. héid. 
Partic. hdi kari, having become 
auna, come. 
Fat. aligha 
Imperat. a aud 
Past Cond, aunda 
Past Ind. jaya ff. ai Pl. as =f. ai 
Partie. dyada, dyada, Ghyd, in the state of having come. 
jana, go. 
Pres, Cond. ji jae jas j& or jaie jaa jan 
Fut. jangha 
Imperat. ja jaa or jad 
Past Cond. janda 
Past Ind. geaorga ff. goi Pl. ge = ff. géié 
Partic. geha or géadé, in the state of having gone 
raihna, remain. 
Pres. Cond. réh& raihé raihé réhS or réhié réha raihn 
Fut. raihneha 
Imperat, raih = réha 
Past Ind. réha 
Partic. réhada, in the state of haying remained 
baihna, sit. 
Pres. Cond. bauhé, &. 
Past Ind. _baithéa . 
Transitive Verbs. 
marna, beat, in general like paund. 
Fut. mahrgha 
Past Cond. marda ; 
Past Ind. agent case of subject with maréa, which agrees with subject 
Pres Perf. 7 ” mareéa hai 7] " 
Plupf. 7 ” maréa tha hs ” 


Passive is formed by using maréa with the requisite tense of jana, 
go, as, mat maréa jaygha, I shall be killed. 
The following are slightly irregular :— - 


' Past Cond. khanda 


Past Ind. 


khana, eat. 


khadha 
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pina, drink. 


Past Cond. pinda 
Past Ind. _—ipita 


déna, give. 


Past Cond. dinda 
Fat. dingha 
Past Ind. ditta 


laina, take. 
galana, say, speak. 


Past Ind. léa 


Past Ind.  galaya 


karna, or karna, do. 


Past Ind. kaitta 


léi aund, bring; léi jana, take away, are conjugated like 


aund and jana. 


List or Common Nouns, Anvecrives anp Verss. 


bapii, baba, bawa, father. 

amma, mother. 

bhaé, brother. 
“bobbs, bébbé, elder sister. 

bhain, younger sister. 

puttar, son. 

dhi, daughter. 
~khasm, lara, husband. 
vtrimat, lari, wife. 
mard, man. 

trimat, woman. 
¥jagat, lauhra, boy. 

kuri, girl. 

gual, puhal, shepherd. 

cor, thief. 

ghoér-a, horse. 

—i, mare. 

dand, ox. 

gau, cow. 

mhai, buffalo. 

bakra, he-goat. 

bakri, she-goat. 


bhéd, sheep. 
kutt-a, dog. 
~i, bitch. 
rikkh, bear. 
sih, leopard. 
bhagéar, wolf. 
khota, gadha, ass. 
sur, pig. 
kokk-ar, cock. 
-ri, hen. 
bill-a, cat (male), 
-1, ,, (female). 
at, camel. 
pakhra, bird. 
ill, kite. 


v giddar, jackal. 


hathi, elephant. 
hatth, hand. 
pair, foot. 

nakk, nose. 
hakkhi, eye, 
mth, mouth. 


Campa State. | 


dand, tooth. 

kann, ear. 
vsiral, kés, hair. 

sar, head. 

jibh, tongue. 

pét,“dhiddh, stomach. 

pitth, back. 

déh, body. 

pothi, book. 

kalam, pen. 

manja, bed. 

ghar, house. 

darya, river. 

nal, stream. 
vdhar, pahar, parbat, hill. 
~dhadd, precipitous slope. 
vpadhra, plain. 

khéttar, field, 

roti, bread. 

pani, water. 

kanak, wheat. 

kukkri, maize. 

rukkh, bata, tree. 

giré, village. 

saibr, city. 

ban, jungle. 

macchi, fish. 

batt, way. 

phal, fruit. 

mas, meat, 

daddh, milk. 

anda, egg.. 

ghéo, ghi. 

tal, oil. 

chah, buttermilk. 
vdihari, day. 

rat, night. 
vdihara, sun. 

cann, moon. 

tara, star, 

bat, biar, wind. 

barkha, rain. 


Bhateali. 
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dhup, sunshine. 
nhéri, storm. 

bhar, load. 

bi, seed. 

l6ha, iron. 

khar&, good. 

bura, bad. 

badda, big. 

lauhka, small. 

sust, lazy. 

dana, hdshyar, wise. 
nakara, foolish, ugly. 
chora, swift. 
painna, sharp. 
ucea, high. 

chail, beautifal. 
thanda, cold. 

tatta, hot. 

mittha, sweet. 

saf, clean. 

téar, ready. 

ghatt, little. 

mata, much. 
hauna, be, become. 
auna, come. 

jana, go. 

bauhna, sit. 

laina, take. 

déna, give. 

pauna, rirkna, fall. 
utthné, rise. 

kharé hauna, stand. 
dikkhna, see, look. 
khana, eat. 

pina, drink. 
galana, say, speak, 
sauna, sleep, lie down. 
karna, karna, do. 
raihna, remain. 
marné, beat. 
puchéanna, recognise. 
janna, know. 
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pujna, arrive. 
nhasna, run. 


nhasi jana, ron away- 


banana, make. 
rakhna, place. 
sadna, call. 
sikkhna, learn. 


- parhna, read. 


likkhna, write. 
marna, die. 
supa, hear. 


hatna, turn. 


hati auna, return. 


Bhateali, 


NUMERALS, 


Cardinal. 





= 4 Ses bot Re : , 
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bagod, fow. 2° (ich See ee 
larha, fight. 285m 

jittna, win. 

harna, be detentade: 
calijana, go away, ek: 
rahna, sow. : ay 
dand jétné, snlonihant ta at 
khuana, give toeat. . 
piana, give to drink, 
sunand, cause to hear, 


cugna, Grane. ' a : 
cugana, carnad, cause to graze eo 
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37—satattri. 
-39—untali. 

40—cali. 

47—satali. 
49—ununja. 
50—panjah. 
‘57—satunja. 
59—unahat. 
60—satth. 

67—satahat. 
69—nnhattar. 
70—sahattar. — 
‘77—sathattar. — 
79—unassi. 
‘80—assi. 
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Ordinal. 
Ist, pathla, ik béri, once. 
2nd, diiwwa. paihli béri, first time. 
‘ord, triyya. diiwwi béri, second time. 
4th, cautha. addha, 3. 
oth, panjis. pauné do, 1%. 
6th, chittha, sana d6, 22. 
7th, sataz. dhai, 23. 
10th, dasif. daidh, 12. 
sadhé car, 44. 
ik pa, t. 
SENTENCES. 


1. Téra nf ke hai? What is thy name? 

2 Is ghoré di kitni umbar hai ? How much is this horse's age ? 

3. Ttthé kacha (or itthi) Kashmir kitns dir hai? From here 
how far is Kashmir ? ; 

4. Tuaré babbe dé ghar kitné jagat han? In your father’s house 
how many sons are there ? 

5, Mai ajj baré dara kacha (or dard kicha) handiaya. I to-day 
from very far have walking come. 

6. Méré cicé da jagat usdi bhaint kané bidha hai. My uncle's 
son with his sister is married. 

7. Gharé hacché ghoyé di kathi hai In the house the white 
horse’s saddle is, 

S. Usdia pitthi par kathi bannhi d@a. Upon his back bind 
the saddle. 

9. Mai usda jagat mata maréa. I beat his son much. 

10. Sé dharé dé réha uppur gan& bakrié cuganda hai (or engié 
karda hai). He upon the hill’s summit is grazing (or in the habit of 
grazing) cows and goats. 

11. Sé ns rakkhé héth ghoré uppur baithéa hai. He under that 
tree on a horse is seated. 

12, Udda bhai apnia bhénai (or bhéna) kacha badd& hai. His 
brother is bigger than his sister, 

13. Usda mul dhai rupayyé hai. Its price is two and a half 
rupees. 

4. Méra bab (baépii) us halké gharé andar raihndd hai. My 
father in that little house lives. 

15. Uskéa 6h rupayyé dai déa. To him these rupees give. 
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16. Sé rupayyé us kacha 1éi lea: These rupees take from him, 

17, Uskéa jugti kari mar jopia kanné bannho, Beat him well 
and bind him with a rope. 

18. Khuhé kacha pani kaddhd. Draw water from the well. 

19. Mai aggé calé. Walk before me, 

20. Kuda puttar tuaré picché aunda hai? Whose son is coming 
behind yon ? | 

21, Sé tuddh kus kacha mullé Jé& hai? From whom hast thon 
bought that ? 

22, Giraé dé hatia bale kacha. From the shopkeeper of the 
village, . 


x 


G0), AL Ab. 


Ag: 
v. 


Nouns tn a Consonant. 
ghar, house 
ghar-é ra, dc. 

<a 
Nouns in-i. 
hath-i, elephant 
=i ra, ce. 
=i 
=a 


=| Téa, &e. 
-is 


Nouns in @, snob ax biert, scorpion, kinda, Lindt, are declined like 
hathi. Babb, father, it thus declined — 


N, 
G. 
D.A.L.Ab. 
Ag. 
V. 


babh 

babb -# ra, &e. 
—§ ni, ce. 
=f 

babb 


ni, Tame has G. nayyé rd. Pl. nd, nayy4. 


Noung in-i. 
ku]-1, daughtor 
-i ra, &c, 
-16 
-15 


as Sing. 


oF 


Coamma Strate.) Curdhi. (Pant A, 
Nouns tn’ Consonant. 
N. bhin, sister bliini 
GDA LAbAg. V, bhigi, «ke. ne | eet 
dee, duaghter, is thas devlined. 
N. dhaq ~An 
G.D.A.LAb, ~fulré, dc, fil wi, de. 
Ag. ~is —fié 
¥. -f ~fiA 
i, cow, 
N. ra ga-i 
G.D AL Ab ea-1 “lit, ce. 
Ag. — -i8 


Note.—The poatposition for of, when following a plural noun is 
sometimes kard instead of 9, thos GMA Kerd ghar, the cows' house, For 
this hard of. Hiadrawkhi ghar? rfl of i liurne, ghar kerd, of horses, 
Bhalssi. ghéréa, ghor haw : Padari Hidrar, ghéri ker, This dependence of 
the form of the penitive not merely on the word following but on the 
word precoding ia a characteristic of Kashmiri and same neighbouring 


Proxouns, 

Lat 2nd ord Gh, this, 
N. nil th 56 ali 
G. ming tindé eras | dssée§ 
DA. moni tau ni een és (jf. deed) ni 
Li, m8 amajh nm majh rm Mali «» Tojh 
Ap. » kana » = kKand » kandi » Kank 
Ag, mi tT nnl ini 
a Basi tia aa éh 
G, Mera inaipa onhdri inhdérs. 
DA. ieah wi tia nl unhié ni nha ni 
Ik « mnjh yn majh n majh » aajh 
Ah, « kané » Kandi » kand u kang 


Ag. wand the ubhe inha 


ty 


Coawns State.) Canthi. | Baer yok. 
Sing. Plur, 

N.. kagi,mbo? 6, who kant vw i 
G. Aisiva = jusird kon héra yinhéra 
D.A.DAb ke. kis, he. jus, ke. kunhé, de, yinha, deo. 
Ag. noi jini keunhii jinha 

kil, anyone, sameone G. Kista Ag. kéwni 

leita, what, G. ker 


Other prononns are kiech, anything, something, 72.k5, whoserer, 
J# kiewh, whatsover, 





ADJECTIVES, 

Adjectives used aa nouns are declined as nouns, but adjectives 
qualifying nouns have the following declonsions -—Al! udjectives ending 
in any letter other than-4, ere iudeeL Those ending in-a@ have Obl, 
Bing. Mase.-4, Pl-2,indecl. Fem.-tindec!, The gonitives of nouns and 
Praionna are adjectives coming nuder this rie, 

Comparison ie expressed by means of kand, from, than, aad with 
the positive : aa, khard, wood; a kaw hard, better than this gabhwd 
kant khara, better-than all, best. 

Demonstrative,  —_ Corralative. Interrogative. Relative. 
ited, tike-this, atéa, likw that, kitéi like what  jité) like whieh, 
Gtropés, co much wtripéd, go mach kétropis how much pSetrapse as much 
Or many. or many, or many ? or many. 
For numerals see at end of list of words. 





ADVBitia, 

Most adjectives can be ased aa adverbs. They thenagree with the 
snbjeot of the sentence. 

The following is a list of the most important adverbs other than 
adjectives, 

Tine. 

@bbé, now enithd, day after that 

tidhts, then hi, yeaterday 

kidhed, whon ? ‘pat 

jidheo, wher 

jj, to-day 

dott, to.morrow 


parshd, day after to-morrow | 
kidhad kidbéd, sometimes 
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Cuamoa State.) Curaha. [Pane A, 
Placa, 
ttht, Gri, here ind®, down 
étthi, tari, there nip, lidha, near 
ki, kai, whare f dir, far 


jotthi, jéri, where aggar, in front 

Gri iat, up to here pices, behind 

Srl, from here, antar, inaide 

ubré, op. héir, outside 

Others aro kaini, why; & gailA kori, for this renson ; Juglé kari, 
well, chat, quickly, 


| PREPOBITIONS, 

The eommariest prepositions have been Even in the Aoolonspot of 
nouns. Subjoined is a brief list of others. The kaine word ta frequently 
both a preposition and an adverb. 


par, beyond mith sagga, with me 
wir, on this side naéré tai, for him 
pran, mpon G50 sabi, bke ns 
hétth, tals, below: nohir®t kandré, towards them 
majh, manjh, within ‘neiré uBadi pagdi, round about 
mah kand, beside me it. 
Venns. 
Auciliari, 


Pres. Tam, de: aff. do.) Hordts @orat® pte ais Ate 
Past, I was Sing thia =f. thre PLthis ff, thi 


Infronsttive Verks. 
jJharnt, fall. 


Fut. jhapt -mai(or la} -le -li -ma <la Ip 

Impernt, jhar jbara | 

Past. Cond, jhaypl -ta f -ti Pi. ta yf -ti 

Pres, Ind.  jhayté for & jhartai (f. jhapta a, dhe.) PL jharptata or ate 


> 


jharié 


inp. Ind. 
Past Ind. 
Pinpf. 
Participle 


sl 
Chamba Stati.) Curtht. [Parr A. 


jhnrt -& théa (f -@ this) Pl -a thief, =i thi 
jhor = -ta fo @ Phe fF =i. 

jbarta &, de. 

jbopta  théa, de. 


jharta, (nlling; ghart bari, having fallen; jhayord, in the 
stato of huving fallen, jhapadbala, fallor, about to 


fall. 


Some verba have slight irregularties, 


Pot: 
Paat Cond. 
Past Ind, 
-Partioiple, 


Partioi ple 


Fat, 
Tmperat 
Past Cond. 
Paat Indie, 
Participle 


F'nt. 
Immperat, 
Past, Cond, 
Past. Ind. 


Fut. 
Past Cond, 
Past. Ind. 


bhoint, be, become. 
bhi-mi -li -lai, de. 
bhiath 
bhii f bhai 
bhord, in the state of having become 
aint, come. 
aim 
‘Bh nichi 
Sita 


yah jf, yao Plyaa ff. yai, 
aichi kari, having come ; éiaaid/A, comer, about to come, 


gamma or galha (7. =8) ralha palba, nA 
gah gaihd or gia 

gftha 

gah fog Pl eee fet 


(Athen, having gone; g@ir¢d, im the «tate of having gone ; 


gihp@bal’, goer, aboot in pro 


raihnhfi, remain 
remhé or r@lha relha rilhaé, &e. 
reht ahi 
rehnta 
robe 

béshotl, ait. 

béshma 
bésh ta 
betha 


+ 
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Transitive Verbs. 
mani, beat, almost exactly like jharan. 


Fut, mahmé or mamma or maréla warela maréla, &e. 
Past Cond. mata (pronounced mat+), 
Past Ind. mara, with agent case of subject, mara, agreelug with 


object. 

Pres, Perf. mara a, with agent case of subject, mara @ agreeing with 
object, 

Plupf. mara théa, with agent case of subject, mara théa arreeing 


with object. 
Participle. mardra, in the state of having been beaten, 
The following are slightly irregular :— 
khan, eat, (in agreement with fem. noun khaini). 


Past Cond. khita f. khaiti 
Past Ind. khati f. khai, Pl, khas 


| péni, drink 
Past. Cond. peta 
Past. Ind. —pétii. 
dénil, vive. 
Fut. déma déla, ke. 
Past. Cond. déta 
Past Ind. ditta 
: lainii. 
Fat. lémma Jéla, &e. 
Past Cond. laita 
Past. Ind.  Jéa 
bGéino, say, speak. 
Past. Cond. batta | 
Past Ind. bala 
kahnii, do. 
Fat. kahma 
Pres. Ind. - kahta a 
Past Ind. kéa 
Participle kédra, in the state of having been done, 


jannt, know. 
Past Ind. jana 
161 6infl, bring and 16i gabnhi, take away are like aing and 
qahnhi. | ) 


Cuan Stare.) 


ad 
[Paer A. 


The change ol £h4sd to khaini, and EAHA to bhatt gives On examples 
of that epenthation! vowel change xo common in Kashmiri. | TE we count 
from the South Euat, Curahi is the fest langumre (wo far’ ae T know) 
Hint haa this change, It becomes increasingly common as we go North 
and Westas, for exampla, in moh dinlecta as Bhadrawi hi, Pidori, Jamma 
cae Sirs}, Rimbeni and Poguli, and finds its fallest development in 


miri 


Lisr oF Commo Novos, Absecrives aw» Veurk, 


bibb, father, 

mi, mother. 

bhis, bhaa, brother. 
daiddi, alder sister 
bhin, younger sister 
potion, sor, 

dhéa, daughter, 


gnal, poal, shopherd. 
ghor~a, horse, 
=|, Mare. 
dant, ox. 
Ti, ow, 


—}, aha 
=i, biteh. 
rikkh, bear. 
silt, leopard, 
brihg, mirg, panther. 
fi, ben. 
béri-|, cab (mul). 
“lt, . (female). 
fit, came). 
5 


head, bhadd8, shoop, 


pakhrh, bird, 
ill, kite. 

siali, fox. 
hithi, elephant, 
liatt, hand, 
paid, pat, foot 
nak, noae. 

tir, dkhri, aye. 
mah, face. 
dant, toatiy, 
kann, enr, 
alurual, k@sh, hair. 
shir, hend. 
jibh, tongue. 
pait, stomach, 
pitth, baek. 
pinda, body, 
pothi, katib, book, 
kalm, pen. 
manjé, bed. 
ghar, house. 
daryat. river. 
padd, khal, stream, 
dhar, hill, 
padhr, plain, 
patti, field. 

rat, bread. 
pani, wnter, 
kinak, wheat, 
kikbri, marze. 
butt, tree. 

girl, field, 
naggur, city. 


Cuamex Stare. | 


ban, jungle. 
machi, fish, 

bat; way. 

phal, fruit. 
duddh, milk. 
andhéra, egg. 
ghéa, ghi. 

tal, oil.” 

chah, buttermilk. . 
dil, day. 

rat, night. 

dih, surj, san. 
shukli, moon. 
tara, star, 

byar, wind. 
jhari, maigh, rain. 
dkup, sunshine. 
bhardta, bhara, load. 
bi, seed, 

lsha, iron, 
khara, good. 
bira, bad. 

badda, big. 
mathra, small. 
daliddri, lazy. 
hés&ar, wise. | 
mara, ignorant, 
taula, swift. 
pina, sharp, 
uthra, high. 

_ chél, beautiful. 
aira, ugly. 
thanda, cold. 
tatta, hot. 
mittha, sweet. 
ujla, clean. 

taidr, ready. . 
thira, little.. 
mata, much. 
bhont, be, become, 
ain, ain, come. 


Curahi. 


[Parr A. 


gahoha, gO. 

béshna, sit. 

laina, take. 

déna, give. 

jharnii, fall. 

nthni, rise, 
kharé utlni, stand up. 
héina, look, see. 

khana, eat. 

péenu, drink. 

bélna, speak, 

kahnia, ,, . 

raihnhi, remain. 
manu, beat, — 
paryanna, recognise. * 
janna, know. 

pujna, arrive. 

nashna, run. 

nashi gahnhii, run away. 
banana, make. 
rakhna, place. 

hak pana, call. 

milna, meet. 

shikhrna, learn. 
parhna, read. 

likhna, write. 

marna, die. 

shunna, hear. 

hathna, turn. 

calj inf, return, 
bhirna, fight. 

jitna, win. 

harna, be defeated. ~ 
cali gahnhi, go away. 
bana, bahna, sow. 
dant jakarné, plough. 
khalana, give to eat, — 
pédana, give to drink. 
shunana, cause to hear. 
carna, grave. 

carna, cause to graze. 


(Cyamea ‘Sart, | 


lt—tehra. 
h4— ciidha, 
15—pandhra. 
1é—shila. 
17—satahra. 
= ~ » 8—athahbra. 

19—annth. 
20—bih, 
a7—antai. 
20— onattri. 
o—-trihi. 


Ist, péihli. 

2nd, dad, 

ard, trea. 

4th, coGtha. 

Sth, panjul. i 
Tth, enitul, 
10th, datan. 


Ouraahi. 
NuMeea.s. 


Oaridinal. 


[Parr A. 


oi —salattri. 
$9—nutali.. 
40—cajhi, 
4+7—aartali. 
40—nonnnjii. 
i—panjah, 
of—satunja. 
ot—nopfbal 
60—ghatth. 
G7—satdhat. 
70 —sattbar, 
77—sathoatthar, 
hil—dsi. 


88—unnings. 
O7 —satainud. 
wiiisagea 
Hb An emt. 
100,000—Iakkh. 


ak bérl, onec. 

dt bari, twice. . 
pelhll bari, first time. 
das gup4, tenfold. 
addhé, half. 

paun® dos, If. 

sana doe, 2}. 

adbad, 2}. 

diddy, Lf. 

siidhé cifr, 44. 


Tn the word salhatihar, 77, the frat f and A are pronounced sepa- 
rately, The word is not sa-thaf¢har, but sat-halthar, 
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SENTENCES, 


1, Tindd nf kiti'a? What is thy name P 
2 Is ghoypé ri keétrapi umbar'’a? How muoh is the age of this 
horse F 
3. Epb& Kaghmir kairays dir a? From here how far is Kash. 
mir F 
4 Tipdé bibbers (habbere) ghare kétrira lark® antaP In thy 
father's house how many boys are thore P 
S. Ailajj dir king hanthi yah. { to-day from far have walking 
come. 
6. Minds. eacéré gabhri uséri bhini intga bdhora a. My uncle's 
gon ia married to his mister, | 
7, Ghoré hacchd ghors ri kithi a. In the house ia the saddle of 
the white horse, 
8. Useri pitthi pran kathi char Upon his back put thesaddle, - 
0. MI ustri puttar mata mara. 1 beal hix son much. 
10. Ob dhara v4 oOtl pran gayyd bakri cata a. He on the summit 
iS. QTAZINg cows and goats, 
Ll, Oh ns butte héetth ghope pran béthord &. Ho under that 
tree on « horse is seated, 
12, Ustra bhas appi bhipi kina badda &. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 
13. Usira mol adhas rupayy?. Ite price is two and half rmipeea. 
4, Mind& babb us maths chara majh basté a. My father lives 
in that small house, 
45. Usni oh rupayyé dei dea. ‘To him give that rapec, 
16, Ob rupayyé taking lilaa, That rupee take from him. 
17. Usni jugté kang mirtkari dora rashi kana bannha. Having 
beaten him well tie him with ropes. 
18, Khthi kind pigi kaddha. From the well draw wator. 
19, Mil ngrhé cala. Walk before me. - 
<0. Kustraé gablira tuéy@ picchs (or picopd) dinta P Whose boy is 
coming behind yon ? 
21. Ob ttiakus kind mull lea? From whom did you bny that? 
#2. Giralyyd re ékki hattiwala kind 64, From a shopkeeper of 


LABULLE, jLabuli) 


WoUurs. 
Masculine. 


rh, horac. 


Singular. 
rhe 
rhann 
rhitphi 
rhd andrés: 
rh dite 
rhits 


rha 


hathi, elephant. 


hiith-i 


ba 


—! 
=] vi or bi 
=| 


ba, father. 


babi 


milyd, daughter. 


Feminine, 


mil—yG 


—yo 

-yo vi or bi 
-yi dita 
=—Foe 

-yo 


Plural. 
rhin 
rhéné du 

~ a 

» andriz 

» tte 
rhinés 
rhincré 


=yir 

-yo du 

~yi di 

-yo do dite 
~yisz i 
—rore 
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Cuamsa Stare. | Lahuli. | [Parr A 
rhin, sister. 
N. | rhig rhir 
G. rhin rhiré da 
D.A. rhi-vi or bi . ap 
Ab. rhin dots » du déts 
é rht rhfz 
V. rhiy, rhiré ra 
PRONOUNS. 
Singular. 
Ist 2nd ord, 
N. g6 kii | du 
G. géi ki ds 
D. g6 vi, gé haré k& vi, k& hare dé haré 
A. v6 vi, ge ka vi, ki dé vi, du 
Ab. géo dots ka dots dé déts 
Ag. gi, gé ké doi 
Plural, 
N. yer kér dor ~ 
G yé du ké du dé du’ 
D. yer vi, yé da haré kér vi, kédu haré dr vi, dé du haré 
A. yer, yér vi kér, kér vi dor, dor vi 
Ab. yé dots ké dots dd ddts 
Ag. yez kéz déz 


géo, ken6, 6nd, appear to be used for my, thy, his, &c., instead of 
géii, ki, do, when referring to the. ‘subject of the sentence, but 
this rule does not seem to be observed with srectate strictness 
dri who? G.ddu Ag. az. 


Other pronouns are chi, what? cha, something, anything, / 





ADJECTIVES. ; 
Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but wien they 
qualify nouns they are not declined. 


Comparison is expressed by means of vé, than, as mdré, big, rhin ve 
moré, bigger than the sister. ~ 


dhud, like-this or that, chan, like what ? 
dhé, so much or many, chir?, how miuch P ‘emi, how many ? 


ag 
Coauna Srave, | Lithuti. | Parr -A. 
A OVERS 


Most adjectives may bo nosed as adverts, The following ia a list of 
the commonest adverbs other than adjectives :— 


“Time. Flite, 

, Snta, dots, now dér, hore 

- dard, dhirl, after that, then dur, nnar, thers 
“abe, when F noh®, there, in that aaa 
. absla, when _«, — already specified 

ti, to-day aiir, where ? 

mids, to-morrow kine, where 

Tira, day after to-morrow dota, from here 

mitra, day after that tori, up 

yond, yesterday tsambi, noar 

turi, day before yesterday dhatar, dhétar, far 

tii turf, day before that tari, in front 

abali ma, never thalér, behind 

tii, formerly tage, t&r, inside 

tl, then, after that, therefore dith!, dihthirj, outaide 


Ouhers are chfirg, why, dé thalé or ‘dw guppa (hdyi, for the reason 
that, 64, yes, ma, no, not, daphar, + eaishiy. 





Paemarrons. 


The commonest have heen given in the declension of nouns. Sub- 
joined i4 a brief list of others. The same word 1 frequently bath 


preposition and an adverb, 

nur, on that side gia bard, beside me 

dirs, om this side worl sade, with me 

andrix, bijha, withio dobi, d& vi, for him 

tOthi, opon fifi tii, m front of me 

pied, uoder kel thalé, behind you 

as dé thals, for his sake 

Vanna - 
| Ausiliary. 
Piva: Sea Ka shok shon shad or sho shunt shonni hire ' 
o tidd thiin thd ‘tidim tidini ..bidir 1 

Past Iwas, de tiig ton = fal A6ini tHink tie. '. 
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Caamea Srats. | 


Fat. 
Imperat. 


Pres. Ind. 


Impf. 
Past Ind. 
Fut. Neg. 


Imperat. Neg. 


Lahuli. [Pary A, 
Intransitive Verhs, 
dapi, fall (from a horse, &e.), 


dapog dapdn dapdd dapéni  daponi dapoér 

dapa  dapiini 

dapa-d6 or-dég -din -d -dini -dini -didr 

dapa-dég -dén -dé -déni -déni -dér 

dajé -dég -dén -dé -dténi -déni -dér 

madag madan madad madani ~ ma dani 
ma daur 

dau tha  dapéni tho — 


Other tenses, For negative prefix ma. 


Fut. 
Imperat. 
Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 
Past 

Fut. Neg. 


Imperat. Neg. 


bajési, fall dawn. 
bajésog, &e., like dapdg 
bajésa — bajésani 
bajesa -dé or -dig 
bajésadég 
bajésdég 
ma bajés-ik -in -id -ini -ini —ur 
bajésu tha _— bajéséni tho | 


For other tenses prefix ma. 


Fat. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 
Past Ind, 


or 


Fut. 
Imperat. 
Pres. Ind, 
Im pe. 
Past 

or 

or 
Fat. Neg: 


Imperat. Neg. 


shubi, be, become. 
shog 
shua —d6 or —dég 
shuadég 
shutég (like dapadég) 
shot -d -dn — -dni oni = -Or 


abi, come. 


ab-6g -in -dd or du dni ni. Sr 
Gdeuh ada 


abad —6 or -og 

abadég 

andég 

adig din adi adini adini adir 


anja anjad used only in the Ist and 3rd Sing. 
mang man man mani mini  mandur 
thideuh § thdéni. | 

mibads 


Crimea Brave. ] 


Impf. Neg. 
Past Ind. Neg. 


Fut. 
Imperat. 
Pres. Ind, 
- Impf. 
Past Ind. 

or 
Fat. Neg. 
Imperat. ok 


Tanpt, as. 
Past Ind, N eg. 


 Impf. 
Past Ind. 
Fut. 


Impf. 
Past 


41 


Lahkali. [ Part A. 
mabadég 
from andég aggému annémnu annému 
anniému anniému  anniému 
Ibi, go. 
yor yon yidu yoni yon! yor 
il ildni 
yuad-d or -d¢ 
yuaddég 
idég 
id6 idin 8G or iléad idéni idni idodr 
méhg méhn méhl méhni méhni méhlor 
thal _‘ thélani 
mayyuad6 
_ Mayyuaddég 
from idég iggiému innému ilémn 
inniému inniému ilurému 
bral, sit, live, stay. . h ise 
braii. brandn braiidu braudni_ brauoni bratior | 
braii braini 
brads 
bridée , 
bréthé 
Prefix tha to Imperat. and ma to other parts. 
pipi, arrive. 
pipd6 pipdn pipudu pipéni pipyai pipor 
pipads 
pijids 
pipadég 
pijidég 


pig pin pi pini pin pir 


khési, be obtained, meet. 


Khisiy -0 -dn —-iidn -ini -dni or 
khositég : te 
khosiga khésina khdsiri issini khésini khisira eS iS 
krabi, weep. ‘= “= Seas ye oh he eee 
krabdg krabén krabudu krabini krabom krabor » < 
_~ krabade / ; . 
pukrabadég: tad gt 
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Campa STare. | 


Fut, 

Imperat. 

Pres, Ind. 
or 


Tmpf, 


or 
Past Ind, 
Fut. Neg. 


Other tenses, 


Lahuli. {Parr A, 


Transitive Verbs, 
tézi, beat strike. 
tém —og —on -d, &e. 


tei téréni 
tézid -6 or -bg 
témad -6 or -ig 
tézadég 
temadég 
téngadés 
ma téng or tézi ma tén ma tai 
ma téni ma téni ma téir 
Prefix tha for Imperat. and ma for the rest. 
z26, eat. 
ZAN6 zau sé zanni zani_ zani 
zaudd ~6 or Og 
zanadég 
zedég . 
veda zédan  zed6  zédani zadani zaddr 
randi, give. 
ramé 
rati raul 
randad —5 or —bg 
ramadé 
randadég 
ramadég 
randég 
randa randan randd randani randani randgp | 
rg orén re réni_ réni rar 2 
ré rén ss ré «sreni_— réni rer 
kfri, say. 


ko kin kuds k6ni kini kér 


knta kntan kutd kutani kutani kntir 
kiig kiin kii kiiini kiini kifr 


Cassa Stare. | 


Fut. 
Imperat. 
Pres. Ind, 
Impf. 
Past 


Neg. Imperat. 


Fut. 
Imper. 
Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 
Past 


Fut. 
Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 
Past Ind. 


Fat.-Neg. - 


és 
Lithuli. [Parr A, 
thai, do. 


lhau Ihauan Jlhaudo lhauéni Ilhanéni Ilhanér 
lhad lhani 


lhadd 

thadég 

lhateg 

lhég lhén thé lhéni [héni lhér 
lhéga = lhéna thé ” y ” 


thalé6 thalani 
kéri, leave. 
kid kién kiddé kiéni kiéni kiér 


kéradég 
kéta kétan kéto kétani kétani kétar 


nézi, know. 


néo non nao neni néni neor 
newado 
néwadég 
nag nén né uéni néni nér 
maiéng maiéna maiti 
maiéni maiéni maiora 

tizi, see, look. 
tamé tamén tamdd é&e. 
tazads 
tazidée 
tang 

khandi, see, look. 
khamo 
&e, | 

habi, bring. 
hab6 habén habdd, &c. 
hadeu hadani 
handé 
habadd 
handég 
habadég 
handa handan handd handaéni handani handor 


4y 


Omampa Stave.) Laduli. [Pant wz. 
shint, thke awny. 
Fat. abo eben | ghodo = khomt — ghint = ghtr 
Imperat, ehil ahildni 
Pres. [nid. ehida 
“Imp. ahidép 
Past abide an so sank et he 
titel, send. 
Fat.  feapi — teapdn, de. 
Pres, Ind, tsapads 
taiteadd 
Impf. i ot: beapiddg 
tadteaddg 
Past teatti talttan tealtd, ko. 
Past thitég 


thiig thin - thal, de, 





Necessiry ann Hawert. 

[In order to express Necessity, the nucerity of doing a thing, o 
conatraation very similar to that of Panjabi is employed, ris,, the Agent 
case with the Info. Cf Panjabi de ghallpa Aeeadd, he will have ta send, 

gi 201 toig, Thad to go; bg 28 tadan, thou hast to ent; dai rangi aha 

he lina to give, 

Thus we linve gi ibi tada or 40 or ta or chek, | have to go. 

gf ibi itiy or farty, 1 had to wo, 

These suxiliarics are inflected according to the anbject, as :— 
tada = tadan = dads ttadGni = sttnddri = tad 
tarig tard tars taréni taréni tarér 
toige tiin tii tind tind toir 
ehok abun ahi shuni shen ghar 

For hut, &e., the 8rd Sing, (pha) is also ased indecl, ‘Thin may 
apply to the others also. a 

The vegative of Thi tadais mahi {ude 

and of Abi fade (have tocome) mitt ada. 
Hobit ia expressed by combining (hit, do, make, with the Infin. 


r= 


“s 
| Cramaa State. | Lahuli, ‘Parr A, 
(slightly modified) of the verb which gives the thought required; 


thus :— 
tha dipa thas, do not make a habit of falling, 
ge G04 [hddd, Liam in the habit of coming. 
aos (#20 Wnhlér, they were in the lnbit of beating. 
Rabel tha lwo thdni, do not tell lies (thai, compounded with itsolf,) 


Compound Verbs. 


Compound Verbs are very common. Aza rule they add omphasis 
to the meaning. 

randf, give acd key? leave, gi rini kéia, : gave left, gave altovether 

kev, leave ., » » gi Rech ke, T ghall losve-leave, leave 

altogether, 

Hci, boat, kel leave, Ht tty k2tan, thou beating loftest, thou beatest 

much, 

thaw, do and Sri, leave, thayi keri, do leave, do thoroughly. 

rond!, give and [Aat, do, défi rdma lAate, he giving made, ho gave 

(of, Fat, rma). 

iEs7, beat and (hai, do, k2 (ma that, beating make, beat thou, (cf. 

Fat. fémig) k2 mi tama thalé, do not habitually strike anyone 
(di, thon man striking not do.) 
omit, become; and ahi, go, ahnjids, shujidey, ahuyy3, T hecoma, I 
», | shall become. 

Thus mre Adbi, and wénz gist, aro emphatic forma of Aithé, bring, 

nnd ghizi, take awny. 

abd in compounded with Thi, go to express the Hindi ecalnd: (eala 

jana). g@ acdys, Ishall go away. 

had with dbi, come, expresses ‘again’ * back,’ come back or return, 

gt muda Aged Abf tada, IT have bo retarn to-morrow. 

pres remid, divide, phug? kari, spoil, waale, ship 4, become alive, 

Condifiona! senfencer.—I did not notice any special forma for 
conditional moods, Ordinary tenses appeared to be made to express 
the iden of condition, du dhadt gf du fémé, if he had comet wonld 
have beaten him. (iit, ho was coming, I will beat him.) 

Negation is expressed by prelixing ha, to the Imperative, and ma, 
to other parta of tho verb. In « number of verba this leads to compli- 
cated changes. Examples are given in the conjugation of the different 

| ‘The agent case of the subject is used with all purta of all lranaitive 
verbs. This reminds ns of Nepali where the Agent CHEE is emp ayaa 





44. 
Oaauna Stare.) 


with transitive verbs in all tenses oxen 


verb am, was, de., ia used. 


Bahult. 


[Parr A. 
pt those in which the Auxiliary 


Vorbal forma ending in -29 may also he made to end in -éy. 
Tho Fotore is used for the Pres, subjunctive asin Kaghmitri. 





List or Common Novws, Angeovives awp Venos. 
Natural Relationships, ote. 


ba, fathor. 


o#j6 bi, (small father) unole, 


younger than father, 
ya, mother, 
kag, elder brother 


nnd, 


rhif, sister, 
yo, son, 


younger brothor. 


Animals, 


rhi, horse (common gonder), 


tshith, horse (m). 
nabrha, mare. 

bag), ox, 

rénz, calf, 

rihd, cow, 

mbat, buffalo. 

yg, yale. 

rhix, groat (male), 

li, y (female), 
kote, sheep (male). 
me, ie (fomale), 
khiti, dog, (common), 


milyd, danghter, 
ri, father-in-law, 
wiheew, husband, 
moz, wife, 

galt, mi, man, 
mizmi!, Worn, 
kari, yd, boy, 
milyd, girl, 

eGr, thief, 

publ, shepherd, 


rikih, black bear, 

omit, red bear. 

thar, leopard, 

ehagkhi, kind of wild oat, 
Kir, wee, 


tarbhir, vat (male), 
Gr, ay; carmel, 

pyA, bird. 

ill, ill kite, 

gud, jackal. 

hathi, elephant, 


Paris of the. Body. 


puns, head, 
Thi, tongue. 
khog, khip, stomach, 
plug, body. 


Cuamsa Stare.) 


Lahuli, 


[Part A. 


Common Objects, 


pad, book, 
mashadan, pen. 
manni, bed. 
cumh, house. 
béndi, river. 
gar, stream. 
ray, hill. 

_ patthar, plain, 
phi, field, — 
rari, bread, 
ti, water, 
chua, wheat. 
kugi, maize. 

_ butth, tree. 


Adjectives. 


ruth, good, beautiful, clean. 
madam, bad, lazy, ignorant, 
ugly, 
mors, big. 
céjé, bad, kuajh, little. 
dralda, straitened. 
Snyi, hungry, 


kham, clothes: 
guthab, ring, 
paular, shoe, 
sha, meat. 
panu, milk. 
tigli, egg. 

mar, ghi. 

tiéll, oil. 

bédi, buttermilk. 
hari, shop. 

tay, tang rupee. 
nihr, day, 
niirédh, night. 
yégi, sun, sunshine. 


palanz, saddle. lazi, moon. 
nagar, village, city. karh, star. 
banh, jungle, lanh, wind. 
matsh, fish. mug, rain 
amh, way, - kurh, load, 
mal, property. bé, seed. 
cij, thing. | nilam, iron, 
désh, mulkh, country. 

Abstract Nouns. 
angé, famine. gunah, sin, 
manasa, intention. dah, pity. 
habsi, lying. teh! service. 
cori, theft. fiab, answer. 
kam, work, hugam, order. 
biah, marriage. khushi, happiness, 
mi, name. cal, sound, 
laha, price, barsh, year. 
khare, expeue. 


tshoi, fat, 
jushi, befitting. 
ghil, wise. 
rush, swift, 
tsanji, sharp. 
rangi, high. 
sodhi, cold, 


de 


Ouamua Statik.) Lihuli, 


toy, hot. 

Huy, wweet. 
thiicé, little. 
jama, together, 

Verka, 
ahdbl, « ehubi, be, become. 
Dbi, come, 
ibi, gro. 
bral, sit, live, = - 
ehial, take, take away, 
habi, bring, 
randi, give. 
dapi, full (from horse, dec. ). 
bajési, fall down. 
khay shobi, rise, stand wp. 
khandt, tizl, «ce foal 
a, oat, 
tami, drink, 
kiifi, ray, openk. 
kughi, sleep, — 
lhai, do, make 
tézl, strike, beat. 
stzi, recognise, — 


NUMERALS, 
Cardinal. 


1—itti, 1. 
o—jur. 
Jo—ahutm. 
4—pi. 


Ordinal, 


[Parr A. 


hnj6, much; many, 
yd, biitér, all. 
asi, white. 


nex], know. 

pipl, arrive. 

dro randt, run. | 

pOsbibl, ran, run away. 

id kipi,call (iif, any ‘come’?), 
khiisi, he obtained, meet, 

tefal, write. 

al, dic. 

thazi, hear, 

basa abi, return (come again ). 


gaulh randi, embrace. : 


au randt, kiss, 

azii ibl, go mwoy. 
har teflzi, plough, 
tefitsi,sond, 
krabi, weep, 

keri, leave. 


560_—nirha. (7 00 #) 
900—kirha, 
100,000—lakh, | 


dred, shummi. 
ath, pint, 


Cuamea Srate, | Lahuli. [Part A, 
oth, nami. —_—— 
6th, trijimi. khanni, half. 
7th, nhimi. dhai, 23. 
10th, sami. 


Above 20, numbers are estimated by scores up to 100, 


Sentences. 
K& min chi shu? Thy name what is P 
Di rhfphi témi shai? This horse’s how much (age) is ? 
Déts Kashmir chiri 6hatar ti ? From here Kashmir how far is? 
K& bad dér temi yo téd? In thy father’s house how many 
sons are there ? 
®. Gé to shétard andé. I to-day from far walked. 
6. Géii céjé bad yoe dé rhfra sadé biah lhats. My uncle’s (young 
father’s) son with his sister made marriage. 
7. Cungh (or cumh) ssi rhan (or rhiphi) palanz téd. In the 
house the white horse’s saddle is. 
8, D6 thakhari palanz tshi. On his back the saddle bind. 
9. Gi dd yo hajé téngadég. I his son much beat. 
10. RKa6é punzari traf ghuan pauhale ruatséds, On the hill’s top 
the shepherd is grazing cows and goats. 
11, Butthd poes di rhan tothi tézi toi. Under the tree he on a 
horse was seated. 
12. D6 nud 6nd rhin vé mors t6. His young brother his own 
sister than bigger is. 
13. D6 laha dhai tay, Its priceis two and a half rupees. 
14. Gé6i ba baé cumhn br&. My father in a little house lives, 
15, Ddobi di tang rani ké6. To him this rupee giving leave. 
16. Di tang dé déts nénz hadex. That rupee him from take. 
17, Do ké hajé téi thazéran tshi. Him thou much beat with 
ropes bind. | 
18. Baini ti hund. From the spring water draw. 
19. Gii tii j6. Me in front of walk. 
20. Ki thalé duh yo abad? Thee behind whose boy comes P 
21, K6 du ado déts handan, Thou that whom from tookest. 
22. Gi hari déts handa, I shop from took. 


9 bo bh 


Tan Paraste or THE Propicat Soy. 
Dori doi kuts (kai): i mil jur yd tdi; céjé 


Then he said : one man-to two sons were; young 


50 ; 
Ogaupa Srare.] Daithudi, [Panr A. 
yal bhaird kij, « ha anys mal gebi =o pipal gobi rai; 
won father to aaid, O Father what property me-lo arrive me-to give 
dor #ni mél phad randa. Dita thals thir ding  ocdjé 
ha own property dividing gave. From-that after few days young. 
yotyad cij jama hats (ihe), chatar mulkhari idé. Daw 
son all things together made, ” far country-to went. There 
(ot madam kam hits, tnd mal pings keto. Du bela ri 
be bad work did, own property wasting left, That time at 
baté khare shajida di dasha + bina ange shnte (ghajida or ida) 
all spent became that country jn great famine became. 
Doirédo drald& ghnjido. Dork di doaheri 1 shikai 
Then he straitened became, Then that country of one. money lender 
dord ids. Doi ono rhiri sfirar ruatsi teats. Da  manen tm 
near went, Hoe own field swinu tograze sont His intention wae, 
dv ghey) «6 sllrax zanadar ana khig  pimadig. Azia dobi 
thot husk-food swine were-eating own stomach I might fll. Hat him-to 
challa ma  § ramader. Dord dobi héshari (hdsh) anda 


anything not they wore giving. Then him-to sense in (sense) came 


ti kults: Gin bao anyo  kamlhizi di (dumbisir) 
thea hessid: My father-of how-many work-doers to (workers) 
haji ropi tod. Ge dae  Gnyl sinddo, gi khas atsa gO 
mach bread ia, I here hongey am dying, 1 stand Arising own 
bis dir yg, wil gi dabi keer :— sire = kel 
father near will go, also I him.to will iy:— [ heaven-of thy 
ganih lhtge, Ente di joes mad hae ke yO) okaipi, gahi 
ain «did. Now this worthy not-an: again thy gon te-say, mo 
ki (kin6) kam Ihatddu waht thas, Dark nts ona 

thy (own) work doers like muke. Thon having-rizm own 
bao dér tii (ids), Enté da ohatar tai do tii da bab 

father near wont. ‘Now hic far waa him having-seon his futher-ta 
dih adi, diidrs ré, dal matha gogh rd, mast an rv. 

pity came, he run made, hy neck-to embrace made, miach kiss muda, 
Y6i débi kOl:—gi sarge kE gnnth Ihegn. Bint dl jigra 

Ho him-to saidi—I heayen-of thy ain made. Now. this worthy 
mad, hazi k& yo kari. Da bas nokarart kai nthe 
not-am again thy son to sny, His father servants-to said good 
rujbe kham hunj hadini, kéx d6bi thom ralini, 

good glothes taking-out bring, ye  hum-to clothes put-on (give?) 


ol 
Cama Srare.] Eakuil. [Part A. 
gal gothib ribni, kineari paular rakni, mops rénz ghirtni 
hand-to ring puton feetto shoes pnton fat calf kill 
yon xousoi khowhi thanani, dn gappa Thaji di gid 
we shall-eat happiness shall-make this matter making this my 
yo side toi Gnté hara = shty ih, tii = =[bidshis @nth khisa 
gon dead wae wow again alive.went, formerly was-loat now lias-been 
ied. Dért diz khoehi thaitér. DG mips yG rhirl tii, 
obtained. Then thoy happinesa made, His big son field-in was, 
aighiri cfimh kachd pi (ili) gidd garpl mi cal 


what time house near arrived (came) singing dancing of also noise 


thats (that), DérS i cigara bi dd kuté rhogidd:— echt pbajad. 
hoard, Then one servant to called asked :-- what became. 
Dai dibi kii:— KE nui onjad, kil bas tabit 
He him-to saidlj—Thy younger-brother came, thy father fat 
rénz. -shniids, a6 thale dQ. rajibaji  khisiri. Du 
olf is killing that for he well was obtained. He 
rah’ ehiri tong mélidds. Do ba diithi anji ‘Ain 
became-solky in not-went. His father out haviog-come hin 
chéndi. Dai babi fiat lhiits, Dhé barsh ki 
persunded. He father-to answer made So-many years thy 
whl Ihatdg, gi ke hogam thoisi mo, ké abeli i li 
porvion, Ldid, TL thy order rejocted not, thon ever one goat 
wibi ma randén ((rfht) kano yirada ad&® khnehi gappa 
me-to not gare thy-own friends with happiness talk 
Ihan: abald kil cll kari «3=oadi, dit ki mal TLC anh 
make: when thy this son came he thy property bad 
kammiri kharah thay, ki odo) «6 thal sorénz = ehwididiy, 
workaim evil having-made thon him for nlf — killedst, 
Dei dobi kii:-—sye ki hamish gifi kucha todon; git 
‘He hini-to said:—O son thon always mo near art; mine 
tid da k& cho. Kboshi that, khushi babi jilshi 
ia that thing is, Happiness to make, happiness tobe fitting 


mi. EG di nid sida «6s tai Cs Got hazi shin ili, 

was. Thy thia young-brother dead was wow again alive became, 
tial hidshta #uté khoaa ita, 

formerly was-lost, now has been obtained. 


C aha “ale 


| Es, rs ae) 
PAS ia 
(3 + SN Fete 
operas: i ay di: ae 
iP Se en ie aie, : 


C a 
‘a 


a D4 ihe 


BBS = ta 2a 
yal ie es | 
outa ae - ate 


= 
4 - te 
rr) oF . ee cis s 


Site hak 


= AY 
Ny wit Pee raid y ie 


- an 


_febell «eR ae Rscae eee 
rg Be: ae. ats, en as a s 





PANGWALI [Pangwali.] 


Pha’ follwing roles have been compiled from two mannseripta, : 
E have ‘wot had aa opportunity of malting fieatlaced shady 0 . 


Nouns, 
Afosculine, 
Nowws in—a, 
a. 
—O dl or jo 
=O bice, dx 
6 kag 
ud ' ie 
nee app § $0. uey lathe, can of oraaneSutnl-w fie eae Da 
They add —# for Gon, and Ag. but generally do not other P oa 
There is, however, o locative in -#, thua fe deed, in that | 








 . 
a os Fou. noans in w consonant: aspen Sead Ue adding -f; thus 
 P k, back; pittht putth, on the tack; Shen, sister; Ghepe dito nx 
@l Fe | a4 


bec 
SSS 


PHRhoxotiNA, 
Sing, 
. ‘Ist onal z red 
NN. oat tl wh, th 
bi, man tao 104, nah 
DA, mo di ton dt (és i, ue di 





‘ , 
| —_——_— 


a ie | | 
te 4 . «s ; ’ ' _— 
“4 — i ee nar» a = ~- = 








ot 


Champa Sratn.] Pangeali, [Pant A. 
L. mo bieo taninee 86 tis bier, ws hieo ia bie 
Ab mB kay tau kay tte kapdluskann © is kanii 
Ar. mi wal, 16 téni, unl ini 
Plu. 
N. sone, fis tua, ttl ih Bh 
G. hon tihy nn kei mkéé 
D.A. na di tig di (Fr) nn di in di 
L. ne biog tus bien (7) = un bico im bie 
Ab. nakopd tuskani (?} on kan in ka 
Ag. nec, ns tust, fib, tus unh inh 
For di, to, jé@ is aleo need. 
Oller protouns are kas, who? GQ. kart Ag. hint 
z@ wlio, G, git Ag. jend 
hi, what; kierh, something, anything ; jéhveck, whatever; eal, 


nll, 
fw Pangwili the letter 3 iands to became dz and ja often ao pro- 
nooneed. 





ADIUCTIVES, 

Adjectives used ne noonea are declined as nonns; otherwine they 
are indeclinable exegpt those in -<3, which have obl. masc. sing. -#, 
plur. masc. -8, fom. sing. and plnr. -7. 

Denionitratree. Oollectire, Intermogatice, Relative, 

nn, like this, tané, like tint kana, like what? jana, like whict 

attra, so much tatirg, pO moch kattro, how moch jattin, of moch 
or many or MATT, or Many. or many, 

Most adjectives can be used ag adverbs. The following t a list of 
the most important adverbs other than adjectives ;— 


Time, 
aba, now pasir, day after to-morrow 
Hikhag, then efth, day after that 
kiklay, when ? hi, yesterday 


jikhan, deikhay, whon part, dny before yesterday 
por, to-morrow eoth, day before tat 


Cuauod Srare.) Pongwuli, [Paur A. 
Place, 
ii, here bunh, ips, down 
uri, there nif, Dear 
kiri, where ? dir, far 
jeri, dz8ri, whore agar, in front 
ipl tikar, up to here pati, behind 
itthi kand, from hers ofitar, inside 
baih, up bharilh, outside 


Others are faa, why ?; Ad, yea; mgt, no; sugtl, well; utew/d (adj.) 
qmokly. 





PREPOSITIONS, 
The commonest prepositions aye been inilicated in the doclonsion 
<if nouns and pronouns. The same word is frequently both a preposition 
and an adverb, 


par, beyond potth, upon 
wir, on this ade kagi, along with 
par, beneath 
« Venurs. 
Aumliary. 
Pres. ssf nad os 885 280 8 
Fam. nai 


ar, indecl. und sd, are also found for agi; and for the 3rd 
sing, antl plur. we also notice dh, 
Past sing. mas. thiyé, fem. tht, plar, thiyé, thi. 


Jniranaitive. 
Fat. bish—@ or —al -al -al -t] -é] -dl 
Past Cond. or 
Pres, Ind. bish-ta fem. -ti pl -t6 fem. -ti 

Impf. Ind. _bishtath fem. bishtith all through 

Past bitth-a fem. -1 pl.-@ fom. 4 

Part. bighta, sitting; bishdrd, in the condition of being 
seated ; bishneil[4, sitter or ubout to sit; bishi 
kai, howing ant. 


The regular past and stative past (nol used) would be digha, beghara, 
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The following show slight variations :-— 
bhing, become. 


Fut. bhél all through 
Imper. bhi 
Past Cond. or 

Pres. Ind. bhilia 


Part. bhia 
ini, come, 
Fut. yal 
Imper. nl 
Pres. Ind. 1k 
Part. yatkal, having come; y8ror yard, in the condi- 
tion of having come. 
ghina, go, 
Fat. chet 
Imper. ga whe 
Pres. Ind. ehéta 
Past nat fom, got 
Part, ghai kai, having gone; gayIra,in tho condition 
of having gone, . 
Transitive. 


The regular transitive verb is conjugated like bishad, having, how- 
ever, a regular past, which agrees with the object as in Urda, The 
following show shght differences :— 


mina, beat. 
Fut. miral pl. miéril 
Pres, Inds matd 
Past mira, 
Part. mantwald, beater, about to beat; mdr8rd, in the 
condition of haying been beaten. 
Past kha 


Past pia 


Coampa Sratu, | 


Fat. 
Pres. Ind. 
Pazt 


Fut. 
Pres. Jud. 
Pawt 


Presa. Ind. 
Past 


ghint ghénd, toko away, ta like ghana. 


Pangwals. 

dank, give. 
dif 
djia 
ditta 

nénti, take. 
nel 
neta 
nial 

kanfi, do, 
kata 
kiyé 

bujna, know. 

buddhi 


a7 
[Pau A, 


Oue of the MSS. has a Pat, in ~{4, thus gh4—td, f. -fi, plur. -le, and 
has aninteresting form in -n for the Sod plur, fot. thas mdren, you 
will beat, reminding os of the -n which appears in the 2nd, érd plor, 


fut. in Piidart. 


The omission of the r from somo of the tenses of the verbs for heat 
anid acy, manfkand kan&, is noteworthy, Compare alo 4énu, see; Aina, 
be defeated ; panAd (7) read, which in othor dinlecta would be Aéraa 


Adrpa, parhna, 


kdhng, do (p. $2). 


The infinitive endain-& or -i or -&, 


l—yak. 
od fil, 
d—tlai, 
o—panj. 
b—cha. 
7—satt. 
S—atth. 
P—nnzd. 





Numeras, 


13—bihra. 


14—caudha. 
Lo—pandra. 
li—shidha. 


17 —sataré. 
18—atharié. 
19—ynonih. 
20—bih. 


Tha same feature is found in Curihl mana, boat 


The people probably count by scores and do not use the separate 
numbers between 20 and 100 (sau), With shajgid, sixteen, compare 


Hi 
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Commox Notss, VOses awo Apsecrives. 


bab, bau, father, 

ij7i, mothor, 

bina, brother 
upeuker.) 

bhai, brother (younger 
speaker.) 

daddi, sister 
speaker.) 

bhain, sister (younger 
speaker.) 

kod, son. 

kii, kari, danghter. 

gharéth, husband. 

jolla, dedlli, wife. 

mihgu, mad, man, 

ywlbaph, woman. 

kéa, boy. 

ki, girl. 

gual, cowherd, 

publ, shepherd. 

ghopa, horwe. 

glori, mare. 

lind, ox. 

ga, cow. 

bhal, baffalo. 

bakri, he-goat. 

baleri, she-gont. 

bhéd, sheep. 

kuttar, dog. 

kuttri, bitoh. 

rikich, binck bear, 

bhrabb&, red bear. 

knkkay, cook, 

kukkrl, hen, 

baliy » ont (male), 

baliri, 1 (female), 

pakhrd, bird, 

ill, kite, 

migal, fox. 

hath, elephant, 


(older 


(older 


than 
than 
than 


than 


hatth, hand. 
khfir, Toot, 
nakh, noge. 
tir, oye. 


isi, mouth. 


yibh, tongue. 
path, stomach 
dhéddh, ,, 
pitth, back 
garir, body. 
poithi, book. 
kutab, ,, 
kalam, pon. 
manj®, bed. 
pib, house, 
daryd, river. 
joth, deéth, hill, 
ghappay, ns 
poddhar, plain. 
bag, field. 
pani, water. 
gith, wheat. 
kukkyi, mnise, 
gathr, city. 
ban, forest. 
macchi, fiah, 
batt, way, 
phal, frnit, 
duddh, milk, 


CaAMBA State. | 


andhéra, egg. 
ghiii (accent on first), ghi. 
tal, oil. 

cha, buttermilk. 
din, day. 

rat, night. 

dés, sun. 

Stir}, 9» 

josan, moon. 
purnéo, ” 

tara, star. 


dhupp, sunshine. 
néar, storm. 
bharéti, load. 
bhara, « 
baiji, seed. 
Inha, iron. 
khara, good, beautiful, clean, 
bura, bad. 
badda, big. 
mathyaé, small. 
dhilla, lazy. 
takra, wise. 
giciggar, ignorant. 
utan]a, swift. 
painné, sharp. 
ucca, high. 
alngga, ugly. 
thanda, cold. 
garm, hot. 
mittha, sweet. 
téar, ready. 
théra, little. 
mata, much. 


Pangwalt. 
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bhiind, be, become. 
ina, come. 

ghéna, go. 

bigshuna, sit, remain, 
néua, take. 
kharabhiina, stand. 
hénno, see. 

khana, eat. 

pina, drink. 

bolnd, speak, say. 
sona, sleep. 

kana, do. 

mana, beat. 

paryanna, recognise. 
bujna, know. 

pujpa, arrive. 

nashna, run. 

nashi ghéna, run away. 
banana, make, 
sikkhpa, learn. 

panha (?) read. 
likkhna, write. 

marnu, die. 

sunnu, hear. 

phirna, turn. 

phéri ina, return, 
jhagarna, quarrel. 
jitni, win. 

hana, defeated. 

baiju phatna, sow, 

hal jécna, plough. 
khaland, cause to eat, 
piwana, cause to drink, 
shunana, cause to bear. 
earna, graze. 

carané, cause to graze. 


1. Tan nati ki ahi (asi)? What is thy name ’ 
2. Is ghoré katri umar ahi? How much is this horse's age ? 
3. Iriya (itthan) Kashmir katru dir ahi (asa, $c.)? From here 


how far is Kashmir fr 


Hd) 
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4. Taho babba (baws) gih katré kot ahi? In your father’s 
house how many sons are f 
5, Ad ajj barA diraé hantha. I to-day from very far walked. 
6. May kukk@ (or j4~h0 ban’) kia usd bhopi defi defdai kiyort 
ahi, My uncle's son has married hia danghter, 
7. Gih (ghiyé Jhncehd ghags Edthi ahi (aaj), In the house is the 
White horse's anddle P 
8. Use pitthi putth kathi la. Pot the saddle on its back. 
0. Mat ust koi mats kutta. I beat hia boy much, 
10. Oh jst putth gal bokri cardta lagéraé ahi, He on tho hill is 
grazing cows and gonta, 
it Oh bits par ghors putth bithtra ahi. He under the hill on 
n horse is sonted. 
12. Ushi bhai apan bhdol knyi bora aad (ahi), His brother is 
bigger than his sister, 
13. Tai moll dh&l rupayyG usa (ahi). The price of thin is two 
and a lialf ropes. 
14. Man bab us maths pil bighta obi. My father lives in that 
dmall honse. 
lo. Usdi th rupayyids. Give him this rapec. 
16. Oh ripayyt us kavd n8, ‘Taka those rupses [rom him, 
17. Usdi jogti mini kal rajarl 141 bannh, Having beaten him 
well tie him with ropes. 
18. KhGi kagi pdvikadh. Draw water from the well ? 
19. Man ageragar hapth, Walk before ma. 
20. Kasé kid tig pate ta? Whose boy vomen behind thee f 
21. Oh kas kanh molla ghing? From whom did you buy that ? 
ae, Grit hajwipl kani. Prom the shopkeeper of the village, 
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APPENDIX III. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Coaund Wizinat, 
Land Measures. 
$6 English coin rupee== —_ | eer. - Ayp- 20k 
4) sors kham(gram) = 1 mani. Woightaand 
2) manie (grain) = | ana, he 
2 ani = 1 ddéhnun, 
9 Jdihnuns — 1 unin. 
4 kunins = 1 laAri. 


Grain Afeasures. 


44 seers (wheat)= 1 mane, 


99 mania = l tne 
20 pirds = 1 khar. 
100 khars = 1 tharast. 


rth Weightr. 
9 rupees weight= 1 pio. 
2 pa = 1 adh ger (or 4 er), 


i | peor 
9 adh sere — ) eer. 
5 gore = L bette. 
8 batlis it | man. 


Cuonia Witdrat, 
— Land Measures. 
§ mdnis (wheat) = 1 and or sarsdt, 
4 ands = I ae 
2 prios = ; abet. 
4 pdos = lahrt. 
The measures for grain and other weighments are the samo as those In 
the Chambé or Sadr |} zarat, 
BeanMavn, 
Land Measures. 
4h sare (wheat) = 1 ordnt, 
5 mdnis (seed) | al. 
4 hals — 1 pird. 
The pird is the main unit used im measuring lund. 
Grain Measures. 
14 ser (wheat)= 1 hithala. 
4 kithalae == 1 médne (44 sere). 


20 manta = | mira. 
20 piras _ l khar. 
100 khars = 1 khardau, 


The weights are the same as those in the Sadr Wisaral, 


Baarrirar. 
and Measures. 
44 sers (barley or dAan) = 1 patha. 
18 pathas = 1! drin, 
4 druna = 1 lahkri. 





(i) The measures of land are based on the estimnted or ascertained quantity of weed re- 
quired to sow jt, Kohlé land is measnred by the amount of rice required to sow it, 
(#) Bier, pitaka, Arch. Rep., 1002-08, p. 269, 
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Cuamsa Srare,] Weights and Measures. 
App. III, Grain Measures, 
Weights aaa 64 sers (wheat or rice) = 1 patha. 
Measures, 16 pathas = 1 drun. 
20 driins = 1 khar. 
100 khars = 1 kharasu, 
Lantt, 


The smallest unit of area is the half Jahri. 
Groin Measures. 


24 sers (wheat) = 1 ren. 
20 rens = 1 por. 
30 pors = 1 khar. 
The other weights are those in use in Chamba, 
PAnat. 


Gram Measures. 
2} sers (wheat) = 1 mangiri. 


2 mangiris = 1 raund, 
20 raunds = 1 pird, 
20 pirds = 1 khar. 


The weights are the same as those in the Sadr Wizarat. 


Land Measures. 


In Pingi people usually take a meal, called kdlet, about 84.m., and 
another at 2 p.m., called rihdni. The meal taken about mid-day is called dafar. 
Hence the area ploughed and cultivated from dawn to 8 or 9 o'clock with one 
hal (plough) is called kale, and that ploughed by mid-day is called dafar, 
while the rihdni is that ploughed up to 2 p.u. The area ploughed in a whole 


day is called ek hal or one sash: 


APPENDIX IV. 
The following is a list of the Superintendents who held App. IV. 
political charge of Chambi from 22nd December 1862 to 3rd sSuperintend- 
ovember 1885 :— | eats. 




























Names of Officers. 


——————— 


. | 15th April 1864, 


a 


Major Blair Reid .. 0 0 | 22nd December 1862 





Mr.D,C. Macnab ... «+ 15th April 1864 . | 24th Joly 1864, 
Captain 0. V.JenkynS «+ os 24th July 1884 ... — «»» | 28rd November 1664. 
23rd November 1864 ... | 20th January 1865, 


Major Blair Reid... 0 es 
Casta Rosen, ss cee wmf HOt Tema TRB oe oe | Oth June 1886, 
Tianaaneece < cy: “ies. ven Oth Fane BOSS) pies) om 12th December 1866. 
Major Blair Reid... ‘a _| t2th December 1866 .| Sth January 1872, 
Colonel G. A. McAndrew ... . | 6th January 1874. 
Colonel Blair Reid... .» «| SthJanuary 1874 om 5th March 1877. 
Mr RT Burney «..  « + | SthMarch 1877). g0th April 1879, 
Mr2E:B.Francis + ows | 30th April 1679 eo isth August 1879, 
Mr,R.T, Burney .. + ++ | 15th August 1879 + 17th October 1879. 
Captain O.H, T. Marshall... s»| 17th October 1879 yor ow 3rd November 1885. 


.. | Sth January 1872... 





App. V. 

Letters in 
the State 
Museum, 


APPENDIX V. | 


LETTERS IN THE STATE MUSEUM. 


The State Museum contains a large number of letters in Persian, 
Tdénkarfi, Gurmukhi and Devanégari, of which the following are the most 
important. A list of all the letters of any historical interest, giving their 
general purport, will be found in the Museum Catalogue. Most of these 
letters were found after the History had been printed. 

0,1. Sanad in Persian given in the reign of Shah Jahén, regarding a 
boundary dispute between Prithi Singh of Chamba (A. D. 164]—1664) and 
Sangrém P4l of Balaur in which it is set forth that the pargand of Bhalai 
belongs to Chambé territory. It bears the autographs in Ténkari of various 
R4jés and officials, and some seal impressions in Persian. Its date is the 19th 
of the month of Safar, A. H. 1058, corresponding to the 5th March, A. D. 
1648. Vide pages 92 and 94 of Gazetteer. r ‘ 

0,4. Sanad of the reign of “Alamgir Aurangzeb (A. D. 1658—1707) 
under the seal of Mir Khén, an imperial officer to R4j4 Shatar Singh of 
Chambé (A. D. 1664—1690) in which it is notified that the pargand of 
Bhalai, which had been seized by Sangrém Pal of Balaur is made over to 
Chambé and that the pargandé of Bhadraw4h which had been given to 
Sangr4m Pal, is now transferred to Chamba. If a sanad for the two pargands 
is required, it will be procured from the Emperor. Sangrém P4l is directed 
to make over both ’ildgds to Shatar Singh and afterwards present himself 
before the Viceroy. DUated 22nd Ramzén in the 8th year of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, (As Aurangzeb ascended the throne on the Ist of Zu-l-qa’dah, 
A. H. 1068 corresponding to the Ist of May, A. D. 1658, the 8th year of his 
reign began from the Ist Zu-l-qa’dah, A. H. 1075; and the date of the pre- 
sent document would fall in the ensuing Hijri year 1076, and correspond to 
Sunday, the 18th March 1666), 

C,6. Sanad in Persian issued under the seal of Zakariy4 Khaén» 
Governor of the Panjéb, in the reign of Muhammad Shah. In it the pargand 
of Pathy4r in the Kéngré district is bestowed as a jagir on Raja Diler Sirgh 
of Chamb4é (A. D. 1735—1748) on account of his loyalty to the king 
of Delhi. It is dated in the 27th year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
(A. D. 1719—1748) and on the 5th of the month of Safar, A. H, 1157, 
corresponding to the 9th March, A. D, 1744. | 


C,7. Order under the seal of Muhammad Hayat Khén, an imperial 
officer, in the reign of Muhammad Shah, to the Zaminddrs, Qdntngos, 
Muyaddams and cultivators of Pathydr pargand, It states that the jagir 
of Pathydér, worth 3,80,000 dams (i.e., Ry, 9,500) was for a long time in 
the possession of the Réjds of Chamba, but the Katoches seized it and brought 
the Zaminddrs under their control. As Rajd Diler Singh of Chambé had 
always been faithful to the Emperor, to whom the pargand of right be- 
longs; and as Udai Singh, bis elder brother, had held high rank and also 
the ’slégés of Dun and Nadaun in jégir, therefore the above-mentioned par- 
ganda (Pathy4r) is confirmed to Diler Singh and the Zamindars are enjoined 
to look to him as jégtrddr and to render all due service. It is dated 11th 
Muharram in the 20th year of Muhammad Shéh’s reign or A, H, 1159 
(=28rd January 1746), 

Nota,—The jdgir held by RAjé Udai Si a Bo to B4j 
Prithi Singh (vide p, 93) which seein to peaks abepng Mcgiearediead pe go a cataes 
wees Na Raja Ugar Singh, Its annual value was Ra, 16,000 and it is said to have been in 
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C,10. Sanad under the seal of Mu’fn-nd-din Khén (Mfr Mannn), 
Viceroy of the Panjéb, m the reign of Ahmad Shah (A. D. 1748—1754) to 
the Chaudhris, Qéningos and cultivators of Pilam and Bérne. It states 
that as this jagir has been the hereditary property of R4ja4 Umed Singh of 
Chambé, it is now again declared to be his of right, in return for services 
rendered tothe Emperor. They are enjoined to pay the revenue to him and 
to be obedient to his orders. Dated on the 5th of Jamdd-us-s4ni in the 4th 
year of Ahmad Shéh’s reign or A. H. 1164 corresponding to 2Uth April 
1751 A. D. 

C,11. Order in Persian under the seal of Rahmat ’Ali Khdn in the 
reign of ’Alamgir II (A. D. 1754—1759) to the Zamind4rs, Mugqaddams and 
cultivators of Pathy4r pargand stating that since the death of the Rand of 
Pathy4r the said pargané has been the jagir of B4j4 Umed Singh of Chambé, 
and on account of his services and faithfulness, the jdgiris confirmed to 
him. Therefore the Zamindérs, etc., should render all dues to the said R4j4 
and not be disobedient. It is dated on the 15th Jamdéd-ul-awwal, andin the 
5th year of the reign of "Alamgir. The seal date is A. H, 1171. 

The corresponding Christian date for A. H. 1172 would be Sunday, 14th 
January 1759. | 

©, 12. Order in Persian under the seal of Adina Beg Khan in the reign 
of Alamgir, IL (1754—1759) to the deputies of the Chakla of Jammun. 
They are advised that the *siga of Jundh with its 17 castles was in the 
possession of Chamba under R4j4 Ugar Singh, but owing to his untaith- 
fulness it was given to Medini Pil, Baleuria. Now since R4j4 Umed 
Sinch is faithful to the Emperor the ’ildqd with its castles is restored 
tp his control. He should take and retain possession, and the Balaurias 
are to have no authority in the *ildgd. The officers of the Chakla are 
- directed to carry out these instructions. Itis dated on the 21st Zilhija in the 
5th year of the reign of ’Alamgir. On the seal the date is A, H. 1168 

The date for A. H. 1172 corresponds to 26th August 1758 A. D, 


C,18. Order in Persian under the seal of Rahmat Ali Khan in the 
reign of ’Alamgir IL (1754-09) to the Chandhris, Zaminddrs and subjects of the 
pargand of Pathyér. As the pargant. has, since the death of Rand Sila Chand 
of Pathydér, been in the possession of Raj4 Umed Singh of Chamba and in 
accordance with the parvdnd of Nawab Bahram Jang has been free of all 
revenue charges, and as the said Réjé has always been zealous and faithful, 
the jdgir is granted free of revenue dues. The Zamindérs, etc., are enjoined 
to perform their duty to the Réja. The letter is dated in the 2nd Jaméd- 
us-sanf, A. H. 1172. Seal date A. H. 117). (The date for A. H. 1172 would 
correspond to Wednesday, 31st January 1759), 

7 Bahrém Jang is better known as Adina Beg. He died on the 11th 
Muharram 1172 A. H. 

C,15. Royal sanad in Persian, issued under the seal of Ahmad Shah 
Durdni, by which the pargana of Pathydr in the K4ngré district is confirmed 
as a jagir to RAjé Umed Singh of Chamba (A. D. 1748—1764) on the recom- 
mendation of Rajé Ranjit Dev of Jammu who is described as a relative of the 
Chambé Rajdé. The date is the month of Ziqa’dah, A. H. 1175, corresponding 
to May-June, A. D, 1762. It was, consequently, issued at the time of Ahmad 
Shéh’s sixth invasion of the Panjab, and shortly after his victory over the 
Sikhs at Kot Rahira near Ludhidn4, in February 4762 (cf. Latif, History of 
the Panjab, p. 283 1). | 

Nore.—Letters © 6, 0-15, were found after the History was printed. It is clear from them 
that the pargand of Pathydrin Palam was conferred on R4j4 Dalel or Diler Singh, and after 
words confirmed to R&j4 Umed Singh, vide page 98, 
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CG, 16. “Royal sanad in Persian, in which R4j4 Umoed Singh of Chamb4 
(A. D. 1748—1764) is admonished to make over to Saif ’Ali Khén, the Gover- 
nor of Kéngré, the revenue of certain lands belonging to the village of Chari in 
the Kangré district, of which “ certain persons”? (apparently the Rij4 himself) 
had taken possession. The letter is dated in the month Rabi-ul-awwal, A H, 
1176, corresponding to September-October A. D. 1762, and, therefore, falls 
(like No, C, 15) in the time of Ahmad Shah’s sixth invasion of the Panjéb. 


This is evidently the letter referred to by Mr. Barnes inthe Kangré@ 
Settlement Report (vide page 98 of the Gazetteer), but itis clear that it was 
issued by Ahmad Shéh Durdni and not by his namesake, the king of Delhi, ~ 
who was blinded and deposed on the 5th June A, D. 1754. It was found 
after the History was printed. 


O,17. Royal sanad in Persian, issued under the seal of TimarShah and 
addressed to R4j4 R4j Singh of Chamba (A. D. 1764—1794), in answer to a 
letter in which the R4j4 had offered his services to the king and invited him to 
visit the country. In his reply the king praises the rulers of Chambé for 
their devotion to him and his father “ nestled in Paradise,” and promises that 
when time allows, he will accept the R4j4’s invitation. The document, which 
is composed in very high-flown language, is dated on the 18th of the month 
Rabi-us-s4ni, A. H. 1191, corresponding to the 26th May, A. D. 1777, and, 
consequently, falls in the time of Timér Shd4h’s invasion of the Panjéb in 
A. D. 1777 (Latif, op. cit., p. 299). 


C, 22. Agreement in Ténkari between R4j4é R4j Singh of Chambé and 
Fateh P4l of Bhadrawéh. Fateh Pal is made R4j4 of Bhadrawéh on the 
following conditions which he accepts :— 

(t), That he will be faithful toChamba. (2). That whenever summoned 
he will come to Chambé, (3). That he will give Jai Chand’s jagir to Bhap 
Chand. (4). That he will not enter into an alliance with Balaur, Kashtwar ~ 
or Behandrélté, and will do nothing without consulting Chambé. (5), 
That the Chamba troops will remain at Bbadrawéh, and Fateh Pél will 
provide supplies and give no trouble. (6). That if he has any communi- 
cations from Balaur, Kashtw4r or Behandrdélté, he will keep the Raéjé of 
Chamb4 folly informed regarding them. (7). That he will maintain his 
alliance with Chambé only. (8). That Chambé is supporting Midn Kundan 
Singh in his attempt to gain Kashtwar, and Fateh Pal must also send a 
force. (9). That his tribute money shall be Rs. 3,000 yearly, which must be 
regularly paid. It is not dated. (F«teh Pal, the Raja of Bhadarwah, was 
born in A. D. 1732. His younger brother was Miin Bhap Chand who was 
married to the Ohambé princess Atharbdnu. Both Fateh Pél and Bhap 
Chand died at Chambé in the Pakk{ Chauki, i.e., the old palace, and 
Atharbénu became a sati on the Chandrabhégé. Pahér Chand, the son of 
Bhip Chand and Atharbénu, was the last of the Bhadarwéh Réjés. He died 
at Amritsar. Cf. Annual Progress Report, Archzxological Survey, Panjab 
and United Provinces, 1903.04, pp. 63 ff.) 


C. 25. Letter in Ténkari from R4ji Brajr4j Dev of Jammu to Raja 
Raj Singh conveying to him the pargands of Jundh, Bhalai, Bhdndal, 
Kihdr and Diur on condition of service. Dated 15th Bhédon 8. 57 
(A. D. 1781). 

Brajr4j Dev was the son and successor of Ranjit Dev (cf. Latif, op. ett. 
pp. 342 f.) tty 


_©, 28, 'fitle-deed in the local dialect and in Tankari characters, by which 
R4jé Réj Singh of Chamba confers the pargana of Dhundhi on his Wazir, 
Zor4war, in recognition of services rendered by him in Jundh (perhaps in con- 
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nection with the war between Chambé and Basdhlf, which ended wi th the con- 
quest of the latter’place by Réj4é R4j Singh in A. D. 1782). Thedocument is 
dated on the 7th of the month of Kati (Kérttika) in the Sastra year 58, corres- 
ponding to A, D, 1782, It belongs to Captain Sri Kanth Baratru. 


C, 29. Letter in Tankari from the Rani of Bildspur to Raj Raj Singh 
asking his help and protection for her infant son Mahé Chand. Dated 24th 
Pau §, 58 (A. D. 1782—8) Cf. Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, 
Vol. L, pp. 248 ff.) 

__ ©, 81. Sanad in Ténkari from Réjé Brajréj Dey of Jammu to Raja 
Raj Singh of Chambé restoring to him the pargands of Jundh, Bhalai, Dur, 
Bhandal and Kihdr, as having always been of right Chamba territory. 
Dated. 18th Bhadon, Sistra year 59 (A. D. 1783). (This letter was evidently 
an immediate result of the conquest of Baséhli by R4j Singh, which took 
place A. D..1782. Cf. Forster op. cit., Vol. I, p. 270). 


0, 33. Agreement in Tinkarf between Réjé Réj Singh of Chamba 
and Dayé Pal of Bhadarwah, similar to C, 22. Undated. 


C, 44, Royal sanad in Persian, issned under the seal of Shih Zamaén 
and addressed to Rdj& Jit Singh of Chamba (A. D. 1794—1808) who is 
instructed in it to perform the services of the Diwéni in conjunction with Raj4 
Sampfiran Dey of Jammu. ‘The document is dated in the month of Rajab, 
A. H. 1211, corresponding to January 1797, the time when Shéh Zamdn had 
taken possession of Lahore, in the course of his third invasion of the Panjab 
(Latif, op. cit., p. 301 4). 


O, 48. An agreement in T4okarf by which Bhip Chand of Bhadarwéh 
promises to remain faithful and tributary to Rajé Jit Singh of Chambé. It 
is not dated. 

U, 51. Letter in Tankari from Réj4 Pritam Siagh of Kulu to Raja Jit 
Singh of Chambé, promising assistance in a united attack upon Kangra. 
It-is dated 13th Bhddon, Sambat 77 A. D. 1501. 


| C, 53. Letter in Ténkari from Rajé Jit Singh of Chamba to Réjé Tegh 
Singh of Kashtwar, stating that if Kashtwar is invaded, Chambé will send a 
force and that Kashtwér must help if Chamba is at war with another power. 
Kashtwér is asked to send a force to Bhadarwéh for which Chambdé will 
provide supplies. The tenor of the letter implies that Kashtw4r was then 
subject to Ohambé. It is dated Ist Jeth Sambat 79, A. D. 1803 (Tegh Singh 
was the last of the Kashtwar Réjis. Cf. Vigne Travels, Vol. I, p. 151.) 


C, 54. Treaty in TAnkari between l4)4 Sansér Chand of Kangra and 
Réjé Jit Singh of Chambé, concluding an alliance between the two States 
and stipulating that Chamba must send a force to the support of Kangra in 
case of war. Dated 17th Maghair, Sambat 79, A. D, 1803. 


C, 57. A letter in Négari from Amar Singh Thapa and Rarijor Singh 
to R4j4 Jit Singh. He is admonished not to be afraid of Kéngré (Trigadh). 
The Gurkhd4s, Chambé and Kahlir ( Bilaspur) are all one and Chamba 1s 
the Wazir of the Gurkbds. Jit Singh is asked to obtain help from the Rajés 
of the Dugar States, he is to keep a part of his army at Rihlu and send 
the rest to Sampat P4l. The letter states that the Katoch troops had 
seized Pélam, but the Gurkhés drove them out and occupied the Pathyar 
fort, There is much need of money and the Wazir (probably Nathu of 
Chamba) had written for Rs. 4,000. This sum is tobe sent at once and 
news will be received in two months. The letter is not dated but was pro- 
bably written in A. D. 1806. Vide pp. 102—3. 


Museum. 
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C, 59. Letter in Persian with seal in Gurmukhi from Mah4rdjé Ranjit 
Singh to R4j4 Charhat Singh (A. D. 1808—1844) in which the Maharéjé4 ex- 
presses his pleasure that Rihlu fort and also the ’iJdgd had been made over to 
the Sikhs. In exchange for Rihlu the Mahdr4j4 confers the State of Bhadra- 
wah on Chamba, the only condition being that Mian Pahdr Chand of Bhadra- 
wah is to receive a jagir of Rs. 3,000, The tribute money due from Chamba 
to the Sikhs is also remitted, as well as certain obligations of service to Sikh 
Sardars, except to Des4 Singh (who was then Governor of the Hills), Jt 
iS Stipulated that Nathu Wazir is to be in attendance on the Mahéraj4. A 
village in Rihlu of the value of Rs. 1,000 is also conferred on R4j& Charhat 
Singh for the sake of the rice. Dated 27th Jeth Vik. 1878, A. D. 1821. 
Given in Niarpur Bagh. | 

Nors.—The village of Ranitar, vide pp, 104 and 108—9 for references to the above Sanad. 


C, 60. Sanad in Persian of Mahdrdj4 Ranjit Singh conferring on 
Nathu, Wazir of Chambé, a village in Bhadrawah in jagir, to be enjoyed by 
him and his posterity. Nathu is also ordered to be in constant attendance on 
the Mahdrdj4, Dated Ist Har, Vik. 1881, A. D. 1824. 

Note,—Nathi's son and his grandson also held jagirs, granted by Mah4réja Ranjit Singh 
in lieu of service. They were near Nurpur, 

C, 62. Letter in Tankarf from R4jé Gul4b Singh of Jammu to Raja 
Charhat Singh promising his help in connection . with R&jaé Bir Singh of 
Narpar (then imprisoned in fort Govindgarh at Amritsar. Dated Ist Bhédon 
8. 3 (A. D. 1827) ). 


C, 68. Certificate given to R4j4 Charhat Singh by Mr. Vigne and dated 
12th February 1839. 


C, 70. A letter from Sir Henry Lawrence to Réj4 Sri Singh notifying 
that Chambdé State has been included in the territory trausferred to Raj 
Gulab Singh of Jammu. He is enjoined to pay his tribute and render all 
customary service to R4j4 Gulab Singh. Dated the 16th March 1846. 


C, 71. Letter in Persian to Rajé Sri Singh notifying that Chamba has 
come under the control of the British Government. Dated 29th Phagun, Vik. 


1902, A. D, 1846, corresponding to Tuesday, 31st March 1846 A. D. It bears 
the seal of Dalip Singh in Gurmukhf. 
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APPENDIX VI.. 


THE DUGAR GROUP OF STATES. 

The States of the Dagar yroup were almost all situated in the outer 
hills; between the Ndvi and the Chendb—only two—Kashtwér and Bhadra- 
wah—being in the inner mountains. The ruling families were all of the 
Surajbansi race, except Chaneni, Balaur, Bhadu, Bhadrawéh and Kashtwéar, 
which were Chandarbansi, 

Jammu.—This State which is very ancient, was originally of small size, 
and is first mentioned in two Chamba copper plates of the 11th century 





under its former name of Durgara,(®) of which Dugar is a derivation. 


These inscriptions prove that Dugar existed asa State, ruled by itsown 
chief, in the beginning of the 10th century. The capital was then probably 
- at Babbapura—now Babor—17 miles east of Jammu, where ancient remains 
are found, Two, and possibly three, R4jés of Babbapura are referred to in 
the Rajé Tarangini as having been subject to Kashmir in the 11th and 12th 
centuries; Jammu became the capital in the 13th or 14th century and is 
frequently referred to in Muhammadan history, from the time (A.D. 1898) 
when it was captured by Tamarlang. In the 35th year of Akbar (A.D. 1595) 
a force was sent to subdue the hills, and the Réj4sof Jammu, Jasrota, 


Mankot, Lakhanpur, Bhadu and Balaur tendered their submission. It is. 


noteworthy that, of the eleven States of the Dagar group no fewer than four® 
—Jammu, Jasrota, Mankot and Simba—were roled by branches of the same 
family, from’ the Manhdés clan of Surajbansi Réjputs. Jasrota, Mankot, 
Sd4mba and Lakhanpur were probably all founded by cadets of the Jammu 
family and were originally dependent on Jammu. Among the later rulers of 
Jammu the most famous was Rajé Ranjit Dev (A.D. 1750—81). The senior 
branch of the Jamwal family was expelled by Mahdrdjé Ranjit Singh in 
1816, and now resides at Akhrota near Dinanagar in the Gurddspur District. 
In 1820-21 Jammu was conferred asa fief on Kaji Guldb Singh—the head 
of the junior branch of the Jamwal family. ‘lhe Punch State was about 
the same time conferred on his brother, Réji Dhidn Singh, and still 
remains in his family. 

Jasrota.—This was a small State with the capital at Jasrota im the 
outer Siwdliks. It was probably founded in the 14th or 15th century, and 
may have been previously a fief dependent on Jammu. Very little is known 
of its subsequent history, and it was overturned and annexed to Jammu in 
1835. The family resides near Nagrota in Jammu territory. 

Mankot.—This place is now called Ramkot, and is situated im the 
SiwAliks, to the north of Jasrota. The State seems to have been founded 
about the same time as Jasrota and maintained its existence till 1821, when 
it was arinexed by R4j4 Gul4b Singh. The family resides at Saldngar, 
Kotlehr, in the Kangra District. The late head of this family, Raj4 Balbir 
Singh, served for 19 years in the 13th Bengal Lancers, and rose to the rank 
of Ress4ldar-Major. He took part in the Afghan War, 1879—81, and also 
in the Egyptian War with Arabi Pasha for both of which he held decora- 
tions, 





(1) In addition tothe 11 Statesnamed thera were 11 more between the Ravi and the 
Jhelum; four being between the R4vi and Chendb, and seven between the Chenéb and the 
Jhelum, Hence the saying current in the hills, “ Bdidn vich Jammu Sirddr hai,” “Among 
the 22 Jammu is Head.” 

{® Vide J.B. A. 8, 1907, pp. 408—6, Fae ‘ 

ginally five, for Lakhanpur was also ruled by a branch of tho Jamwél family, | 
afterwards beoans 2 


6 merged in Jasrota, 
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Samba.—This was a small State to the west of Jasrota, also ruled, like 
Jasrota and Mankot, by a branch of the Jamwaél family. It was annexed by 
R4jé Gulab Singh about the same time as the two previous States, and the 
direct line of the ruling family is now extinct. 

Chanent.—Chaneni, the capital, is situated to the north of Jammu 
on the Tawi. The ancient name of the State, which was fonuded probably 
in the llth century, was Hinnta, Himta, or Himat and it was ruled by a 
family of Chandarbansi Rdjputs from Kahlir (Bil4spur) which originally 
catne from Chanderi in Malwa.!) The State was seized by Raj4 Gul4b Singh 
in 1822, but the Raja was allowed to reside in his own territory in the- 
enjoyment of a jagir, which is still held by the family. The present Raja is 
related by marriage to the Jammu royal family. Bhoti was a small State, 
ruled by a family of Surajbansi Rdéjputs which also still enjoys a small 
pension. Vide p. 133; the two States were distinct, and the families not 
related. +. 

Behandralia.—The capital of this State was Ramnagar on the Tawi— 
about 30 miles north-east of Jammu. The State was founded in the end 
of the 10th century” by, a brother of Réj4 Vichitar Varma of Chamba 
(A. D. 1000). Nothing is known of its subsequent history, and it was 
finally overthrown by R4jé Gul4b Singh in 1821. The family resides at 
Shahz4dpur in the Ambala District. | ) 

. Kashtwar.—The name of this State occurs as Kashtavdta’) in the Raja 
Tarangini, and inthe llth century it was subject to Kashmir, It was 
founded towards the middle of the 10th century by a Rdéjput adventurer from 
Gaur in Bengal. Kashtwdr, the capital, is on the Chesdb in the inner 
mountains to the east of Kashmir. In the'time of Aurangzeb (A. D. 1687) 
the ruling Raja embraced Islam, and the family has ever since been 
Muhammadan. The State was for a short time subject to Chamba, and was 
annexed to Jammu in 1820-2], and the family now resides at Tilokpur in the 
Kangra Disirict. r 

The three following States—Basohli, Bhadu and Bhadraw&h—were ruled 
by branches of the same family, an offshoot from the ruling family of Kalu, 
which came from Mayapuri (Hardw4r) and settled in Balaur :— 

 Basohii.—The original capital was at Balaur (Skr. Vallépura), 12 
miles to the west of the Révi from Basohli, where ancient remains are found. 
The State was probably of ancient. origin, and may have been older than 
Chamba. Vall4pura® is several times referred to in the Raja Tarangunt 
in the 11th century, and its Rajés were then subject to Kashmir. - The name 
of the State may then have been Sumata, andthe people are referred to in 
a Chamba copper late of the 1lth century under the name of Saumatika, 
as having joined with Durgara in an invasion of Chamba. It seems 
probable that Bhadu and Bhadrawdéh were originally fiefs subject to 
Vallapura. Recently discovered inscriptions point to the Churéh wizérat of 
Chamba having also been under Vallapura previous to the 10th éentury ; 
and for many centuries afterwards, down to quite modern times, it con- 
tinued to be a constant bone of contention between the two States. 
Forster, the traveller, passed through Basohli in April 1783; and speaks 
of the country as still bearing evident traces of the Toekitabe caused. by 
such a border war in tho previous year (vide p- 99 of Gazetter). 
The capital was removed to Basohli, on the right bank of the Réyi, in the 
16th century. The country was annexed to Jammu in 1835, and, the last 
Réj4 dying childless, the family became extinct in the direct line. | 


iy Ee States of Kahlur, Nél4garh and Chaneni were all founded by branches of the same 
2 Rijé Tarangini (Stein), vii, 590, | 
@) “Do, do, vii, 220, viii 68742, 
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Bhadu.—This is the Padoo of the maps and is situated to the south 
of Balaur. It was ruled by @ branch of the Balauria family and seems to 
havé become independent of Balaur in the latter half of the 11th century, 
andcontinued asa separate State till annexed by Jammu about 1840-41. 
family now resides at Tilakpur in Kangra. 
, Bhadrawéh.—According to the genealogical roll of the Rajds this State 
vas founded about the 15th century") by a scion of the Balauria family. It 
gms less dependent on Balaur and Jammu, but 
ol of Chamba by which country it was 
nad from Mahér4j4 Ranjit Sigh. It finally 
Jammu in 1846. The ruling family has 








Lie : : 3 were subject to the Mughals from the 
| time of Akbar till A.D. 1752, when they came under Durdni rule, and later 


ights ofthe Hill chiefs within the ceded territories. 
ritories between the. Raviand the Indus in the Hills 





(3Julab Singh and the chiets, under the guarantee of the British Goyern- 
Iment, by which cash allowances amounting to Rs. 62,800 per annum were 
lassigned in perpetuity to the dispossessed chiefs of the outer hills between 

the R4&vi and the Jhelum. They were at the same time given the option 
lof remaining in or leaving Jammu territory, and most of them chose the 
Hatter alternative. The Government, therefore, became responsible for the 
| payment of most of the annuities and to provide for these the districts of 
| Sujéupur, part of Pathankot, and certain lands between the Ohakki and 

the Bids, belonging to Jammu and valued at Rs. 42,500 ‘were ceded by 
Guléb Singh to Government. The chiefs who elected to remain in Jammu 
|| territory receive their annuities direct from the Jammu State. 





@) The country is called Bhadrawah Khisa in the R4jé Tarangini 
7 ide Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, No. CLXYV, 
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App. VIL The following list of allitades above paabavel has been compiled parily, 

"from the maps of the Trigonometrical Survey and partly from local observes: 
tions, In most instances the altitudes are only approximate, The altiindes 
the high passes in the State are given on pages 254-0 and on Map No. 2. 
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